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ACT  I 

January  6,  1976 


She  groaned,  sat  up,  swore,  and  simultaneously  switched  on  the 
lights  with  her  left  hand  and  picked  up  the  phone  with  her  right. 
"Hello,"  she  said. 
Silence. 

"Hello?"  she  said. 

"WHO  PUT  THE  BOMP  IN  THE  BOMP-BOMP-BOMP? 
"What?" 

"WHO  PUT  THE  RAMMA  IN  THE  RAMMA-DAMMA -DING- 
DONG?" 

"Listen  ..." 

"NAME  THAT  MAN!  I  WANNA  SHAKE  HIS  HAND!"  The 
caller  was  obviously  disguising  his  voice;  he  seemed  to  be  trying  for  a 
mixture  of  Jimmy  Durante  and  vintage  fifties  Little  Richard,  shouted 
through  a  foghorn.  She  had  had  quite  enough,  she  decided. 

"Who  are  you?  Who  do  you  think  you  are,  calling  ..." 

"Cause  he  made  my  baby  fall  in  love  with  me,"  the  caller  said 
much  more  softly,  and  his  voice  dissolved  into  a  series  of  melodic 
giggles.  He  took  a  few  seconds  to  compose  himself,  and  then  came 
back  with  a  shy,  "Carol?" 

Wait  a  second.  It  was  Jack,  she  realized.  She  was  sure  of  it.  The 
caller's  voice  wasn't  that  indecipherable  after  all. 

"Jack?" 

The  caller  immediately  started  giggling  again. 

"Jack,  it's  you,  isn't  it?  It's  three-o-clock  in  the  morning,  Jack". 

"Oh  well,  I'm  sorry,  honey,  but  I  simply  had  to  call  someone.  I 
was  so  lonely."  The  caller  had  changed  his  voice  abruptly;  now  it  was 
stereo-type  homosexual  bitchiness. 

"This  is  Jack,  isn't  it?"  It  was  all  so  silly.  She  was  beginning  to 
enjoy  it  in  spite  of  herself. 

"Well,  I  know  it's  late,  and  1  don't  want  to  take  up  too  much  of 
your  time,  but  I  have  to  say  this  or  they  won't  renew  my  contract. 
Ahem."  Another  voice  transformation;  this  time  it  was  drunken 
Humphrey  Bogart,  straight  out  of  Casablanca. 

She  wasn't  sure  now  whether  or  not  he  was  Jack.  Who  did  she 
know  who'd  do  something  like  this?  Frank!  It  was  Frank!  Frank, 
completely  smashed! 
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"Frank!"  she  screamed  excitedly  into  the  telephone.  "Oh  Jesus, 
I  thought  you  were  some  guy  I  know  named  Jack!  How  are  you?" 

"I'm  not  Frank,  and  I'm  not  Jack,"  the  caller  said.  "Listen  to 
me,  what  to  ask  you  was,  will  you  marry  me?"  His  voice  had  become 
a  plainative  keen. 

Her  amusement  instantaneously  changed  over  to  annoyance. 
This  wasn't  funny  anymore.  It  was  just  some  jerk  at  the  other  end. 

"Look  here,  whoever  you  are,"  she  said  evenly.  "That  first  part 
was  pretty  funny.  The  second  part,  the  fag  bit,  was  barely  passable, 
but  now  you've  gotten  stupid  and  unpleasant." 

"Aw,  please  marry  me." 

"Fuck  off!" 

"Please."  She  shuddered,  for  the  caller's  miraculously  flexible 
voice  had  assumed  an  unearthly  intensity,  like  the  squeal  of  a 
terrified  wild  animal.  Dimly,  in  the  recesses  of  her  mind,  she 
somehow  knew  that  what  she  now  heard  was  the  caller's  true  voice. 

"I'm  going  to  hang  up  now.  If  you  ever  call  me  again,  I'm  going 
to  ...  "  she  began,  but  before  she  could  finish  she  heard  the  familiar 
"click"  sound  made  by  a  broken  connection.  Whoever  had  called  had 
hung  up. 

-David  Cohen 


Everybody 
seems 
spied 
and 

spidered  by  the  tangles 
of  his  mind 

Shuttered 
glassed 

into  my  body 
the  thoughts 
cut  their  fingers 
trying  to 
get  out 

And 

the  blood  drips 
slowly 

—Emily  Sack 
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Please.  Sit  down.  Shut  up. 
I  told  you.  Nice  people  do 
n't  write  poetry.  Stop 
emphasizing  your  peculiari 
tys.  Other  people  will  not 
ice.  Now  you've  done  it.  Y 
ou've  been  too  unpredictable. 
Now  they  can't  fit  you  int 
o  one  of  their  easytodealw 
ith  pre-packaged  boxes.  Wh 
y  do  you  always  cause  trou 
ble?  Nice  people  are  popul 
ar.  They  sit  quietly  behin 
d  their  walls.  Talking  to 
the  right  people,  doing  th 
e  right  things,  wearing  th 
e  right  clothes.  Nice  peop 
le  never  talk  to  avocodoes 
except  to  say  "Would  you  li 
ke  a  drink?"  Go  homeand  m 
ake-love  to  your  plastic  d 
oil.  That  is  expected.  He 
fits  in  his  box.  You  can  t 
ell  what  he  is  if  you  read 
the  label.  You  can  read  ca 
n't  you?  It  doesn't  matter. 
He  looks  nice  they  will  a 
pprove,  don't  worry.  Good 
girl.  Now  you  can  see  I  am 
right.  Stop  making  a  scene. 
Sit  down.  Shut  up 


-Eulah  Sheffield 


standing  beneath  a  low  brick  archway 
wet  dripping  green  ivy  covering 
fingerlike 

beneath  a  black  iron  lamp's  lofty  glow 

my  grey  coat  swaying 

echoing  the  sighs  of  a  relentless  wind 

on  the  well  worn  stone  steps 

stand  sheltered 

from  the  pelting  gusts  of  rain 

striking  in  unreflecting  pools 

in  the  foot  worn  hollows 

of  forgotten  steps 

stepping 

nowhere 

only  experiencing  the  feet  of  time 
and  feeling  the  sparks  of  light 
each  droplet  fires 
in  ripples 

each  droplet  shimmers 

shedding  an  illuminated  streak  in  a  dark  space  and 

hide  my  reflection 

as  the  rain  falls  mirrorless 

in  puddled  poems 

-Peter  H.A.  King 
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Pale  green  wallpaper  spreads  a  sickly  light  over  the  sterile  room; 
blocks  of  sunlight  fall  on  her  blankets;  her  stick  legs  cast  macabre 
shadows  on  the  bed.  I  remember  the  time  she  was  in  tears  because 
she  thought  she  was  fat.  I  wanted  to  comfort  her,  so  I  didn't  let  her 
have  a  cigarette  until  she  told  me.  She  was  hysterical  over  her  fat.  I 
knew  from  experience  it  was  impossible  to  convince  her  that  she 
wasn't,  but  I  had  to  make  her  stop  crying.  "Silly,"  I  said,  "You've 
got  it  made  in  the  shade.  You  have  Dave;  you're  intelligent;  Dave 
doesn't  care  if  you're  fat;  why  should  you?"  And  she  laughed 
through  her  tears.  It  was  never  hard  to  bring  her  up. 

The  tubes  ran  into  her  nose  .  .  god,  how  she  hated  hospitals, 
especially  the  needles.  And  now,  now  there  are  nine  in  her  arms,  and 
machines  pumping  her  lungs  for  her.  They  haven't  developed  a 
machine  to  keep  the  mind  going;  what  is  she  without  her  mind?  Her 
mind  had  been  so  amazing,  the  way  it  worked  .  .  .  When  we  were 
small  we  built  castles  out  of  blankets  .  .  .  her  idea  ...  we  populated 
them  with  paper  princes,  enacted  elaborate  dreams  .  .  .  she  was  four; 
I  was  six;  I  told  her  not  to  tell  my  friends  ...  I  watched  her  drape 
her  blanket  again  and  again,  until  it  was  the  perfect  collection  of 
"nooks  and  crannies"  .  .  . 

The  sick  green  sheets  have  no  crannies;  the  nurses  have  tucked 
them  tight,  trapping  her  legs,  (those  horrible  sticks,  not  the  ones  my 
friends  told  me  were  good  .  .)  forcing  them  down  straight  ...  I  know 
she  can't  sleep  on  her  back;  she  always  sleeps  curled  up  on  her  side.  I 
should  tell  the  nurses  .  .  .  But  she  isn't  sleeping;  she  isn't  awake  .  .  . 
coma.  I  wonder  what  she  thinks  in  her  coma?  Does  she  see  me?  No. 
If  she  saw  me,  even  if  she  can't  talk,  she  would  look  at  me,  and  I 
would  know  what  she  was  thinking.  But  her  eyes  are  barriers,  frozen 
over,  run  by  machines.  She  hates  machines.  She  put  her  fingers  in  her 
ears  whenever  Dad  used  his  drill. 

I  stare  at  the  copy  of  Oedipus  she  gave  me.  I  think  of  our 
drunken  conversations  about  our  family  our  theories  .  .  She  was 
fascinated  by  it.  She  had  it  all  figured  out,  our  adolescent 
rough-houses  .  .  . 

"Our  father  -  our  sister;  our  mother  -  our  brother;"  she  had 
said,"  and  us." 

But  her  eyes  have  nothing  in  them,  and  I  am  alone. 


-Lilt  Hill 
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I  watch  her  (perfect  in  this  silence) 
languid  lilies  in  her  hair 
swim  (an  embryo)  in  the  cool  still  water 
gliding  slithery  slippery 

through  the  clear  still  water 
(curled)  where  swaying  seaweed  tickles 

her  stomach  and  curves  around  her  toes 
(tight  in  the)  she  stands  up  amidst 

a  garden  of  floating  sun  specks 

In  her  wet  (womb)  skin 
that  glistens  in  the  dappled  sunlight 
silent  in  this  perfect 

(suddenly  twists  and  slithery  slippery 
is  born) 

-Jill  Shaffer 
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The  Blackbird 

To  James  Reiss 

A  blackbird  once  sat  by  my  window. 
I  was  so  damned  lonely  I  let  the  thing  in. 
I  mean,  I  needed  love  so  Goddamn  bad 

I  let  black  wings  hover  near  my  window,  yellow  beak  and  claws, 

yellow  eye. 

What  the  hell  was  I  doing?  I  mean,  there  were  my  children, 
There  was  my  food,  my  clothing,  my  Hitachi  hi-fi. 

When  the  blackbird  left  he  took  even  my  shoestrings, 
that's  how  badly  he  wanted 
love  —  and  my  Austin-Healey. 

Now  his  wings 
brush  the  flakes 
at  the  edge  of 
the  ceiling.  His  tail  dips 
in  my  mouth,  my  beer, 

my  cup  of 

Wagner's  Darjeeling. 

-Jack  Zucker 
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rainy  day  drops  dribble  down  my  face 
rushing  gushes  of  water  cascade  from  the  sky 
wet  wilted  flowers  ask  "will  wonders  never  cease?" 
and  i  wonder 

wonder 

wandering  through  a  field  of  fun 

laughing  happy  giggles 

just  one  big  smile  everywhere  but 

my  view  is  somewhat  cloudy  now 

my  sight  is  blocked  by  swirling  fog 

i  see  people  having  a  good  time 

silly  people,  but  i  love  them  just  the  same 

and  i  wonder 

wonder 

if  they  love  me  too 

but  the  rain  and  the  thunder  and  the  lightening  and  the 
fear 

how  can  they  smile? 

can  they  be  safe  and  warm? 

yes,  they're  hiding  and  it's 

so  much  more  comfortable  where  they  are 

there  are  rainy  day  drops  dribbling  down  my  face 


—Laura  Rome 


Margo  stared  into  the  vague  steamy  mirror  and  rubbed  a  clear 
spot  with  her  hand.  "You  know,"  she  said,  as  she  blinked  to  remove 
her  contact  lenses,  "I've  been  looking  over  my  old  journals  in  the  last 
few  nights.  It's  so  odd  for  me  to  read  my  life;  I  always  wonder  if 
anyone  else  ever  will.  I  think  I'd  like  that  -  maybe  after  I'm  dead." 

Jennifer  stepped  dripping  out  of  the  shower  and  reached  for  a 
towel.  "Leave  them  for  the  world  to  read  in  your  will."  She  laughed 
as  she  rubbed  herself  dry. 

"I  have  an  appointment  to  revise  my  will  with  Parker  in  three 
weeks."  Margo  smiled.  "Who'd  care  anyhow?" 

"You've  never  shown  me  much  of  what  you  write.  Do  you  put 
down  everything  that  happens  to  you?" 

"I  did  at  one  point.  Some  of  them  are  purely  documents  of 
pain.  If  I  was  happy  at  all  I  wasn't  willing  to  write  -  I  thought  I'd  lose 
the  feeling  in  the  process  ..." 

Margo  moved  into  the  living  room  and  lay  down  on  the  stiff 
couch  to  read  the  New  York  Times.  In  a  corner  of  the  front  page 
there  was  an  article  on  the  most  recent  atomic  rocket  sent  to  the 
moon  and  this  caught  her  eye.  She  thought  that  if  she  were  to  be  in 
space  for  a  single  moment,  to  lose  that  sense  of  earthly  perspective 
and  gravity,  to  encounter  something  so  foreign  and  mind-bending 
that  it  would  reduce  our  swelled  planet  to  the  importance  of  a  pin 
head,  that  she  would  return  having  attained  the  exclusive  religious 
experience.  Realistically,  she  knew  that  her  prospects  for  the  voyage 
were  slim,  and  in  that  way,  as  Jeff  had  remarked,  she  remained 
faithless. 

The  buzzer  rang  and  Margo  rose  slowly  to  open  the  door.  It  was 
Thomas,  the  dark  son  of  the  pizza  man,  bearing  their  dinner. 
"Thanks  Thomas;  here,  and  tell  your  father  hello."  She  handed  him 
four  dollars  and  watched  as  he  turned  and  walked  to  the  elevator. 

Jennifer  and  Margo,  pizza  between  them,  faced  each  other 
straddling  the  long  coffee  table.  "I  found  an  incredible  entry  from 
five  years  ago,"  Margo  said,  "but  it  basically  concerns  the  present." 

Jennifer  raised  her  eyebrows  in  querical  response  but  continued 
to  chew  emphatically. 

"It  has  to  do  with  Jeff,  and  seeing  him  again." 

Jennifer  flushed,  swallowing  quickly.  "You're  not  going  to  get 
involved  in  that  again  are  you?  It's  taken  you  years,  Margo." 

"No,   no   it's  not  like   that.  It's  just   -  well  I  guess  I'm 
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superstitious.  We  were  going  to  meet  about  a  week  from  now  .  .  wait 
-  let  me  show  you."  She  ran  into  her  room  and  returned  with  a  green 
composition  book,  holding  it  tightly.  "Listen!  This  was  in  June, 
1970:  'I  saw  Jeffrey  tonight  to  give  him  back  his  clothes  and  books. 
Nothing  could  be  more  final;  it  was  a  futile  attempt  to  eradicate  his 
existance  from  this  house.  I  couldn't  stand  it;  I  kept  one  shirt,  for 
the  paint  smell  -  for  me.  It  was  like  giving  back  a  high  school  ring, 
ritualistic  and  formal.  I  am  glad  we  have  become  adult  and  kind  with 
one  another,  if  only  to  each  other  and  not  inside.  We  had  coffee 
before  he  left  and  the  inevitable  future  status  of  us  presided  as  topic 
in  question.  What  could  have  been  said?  I  still  want  to  see  him,  but 
to  express  this  need  any  further  would  stifle  him  and  further  alienate 
him.  He  would  feel  guilty  and  then  I  would  only  feel  guilty  for 
making  him  feel  so.  Therefore,  I  have  passively  contented  myself  to 
believe  that  the  less  I  ask  for  the  more  I  will  receive.  There  is  no  wav 
to  tell  what  will  happen;  perhaps  we  will  meet  years  from  now  and 
have  some  mid-life  affair.  I'd  like  that,  and  1  told  him;  it's  safe  for 
him  because  it's  in  the  future  -  far  away.  We  decided  that  whatever 
happens  to  us  we'll  meet  five  years  from  tonight  -  if  just  to  measure 
change.  There  is  something  ludicrous  about  this.  I  might  barely 
remember  him  five  years  from  now.  But  I  don't  believe  I  can  cope 
with  finality.  I  want  to  see  him  sooner  but  I'll  always  know  that  I'll 
never  not  see  him  again.'  "  She  closed  the  book  and  looked  at 
Jennifer  whose  eyes  searched  the  marble  grain  of  the  table.  She 
traced  its  riverlike  path  with  her  finger. 

"Do  you  expect  he'll  think  of  that?"  she  asked  finally.  "Even 
you  wouldn't  have  remembered  if  you  hadn't  found  the  diary.  Give 
it  up,  Margo  -  you've  had  enough  of  him." 

"The  fact  that  I  found  the  entry  just  now  is  exactly  the  point. 
I'm  not  falling  backwards;  I'm  only  resolving  a  phase  of  my  life  that's 
caused  me  to  experience  extremes  of  emotion  -  and  therefore  great 
change.  I  want  to  see  him  now  because  we  decided  to  then,  when  we 
were  together.  I  still  respect  that." 

Jennifer's  lip  trembled  but  she  spoke  evenly.  "Margo,  ever  since 
we've  been  living  here  and  you  quit  your  job,  you've  been  letting 
yourself  fall  back  into  him,  calling  him  up,  seeing  him,  living  it  for  a 
night  -  then  it  always  goes  stale  and  you  come  back  empty  and  hurt 
again.  You  cry  and  ask  me  how  you  can  forfeit  all  you've  gained  in 
recovery  for  one  boozed  encounter;  you  talk  about  old  times  with 
him  and  make  firm  plans  for  stable  future  friendships,  but  without 
fail  they  collapse,  melt,  or  otherwise  deteriorate."  She  stopped  to 
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look  at  Margo  whose  eyes  were  narrowed. 

"You  sound  as  if  you're  describing  a  scientific  specimen,"  she 
answered,  and  turned  her  face  away. 

Margo  caught  her  skirt  on  the  purse  clasp  of  an  old  grey 
woman  as  she  maneuvered  herself  to  a  seat  on  the  subway.  She 
quickly  apologized,  then  settled  back  to  read  the  signs  for  head  ache 
and  hemmorrhoid  relief  posted  in  the  upper  section  of  the  train.  She 
was  riding  to  the  end  of  the  line;  gradually,  the  car  grew  more 
spacious  and  the  names  of  the  stops  became  less  familiar.  She  saw  her 
reflection  in  the  window  across  the  aisle  while  the  train  travelled 
through  dark  tunnels,  and  she  pursued  her  lips  for  a  determined 
effect. 

At  Brooklyn  Bridge,  she  stepped  off  the  train  and  climbed  the 
steps  leading  to  open  night.  The  stale  sewer  smell  of  New  York  water 
hit  her  immediately,  and  she  followed  it  to  its  source,  passing 
through  barren  streets  lined  with  small  shops  and  restaurants.  She 
reached  the  boardwalk  and  walked  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  watching 
small  fishing  boats  returning  for  the  night.  The  features  of  the  men 
on  board  were  difficult  to  make  out  in  the  dusk  light,  but  then- 
shapes  were  unmistakeably  bent  towards  shore,  she  felt  the  sway  of 
her  own  spine,  her  whole  body,  suggesting  upward  and  outward 
directions,  and  she  felt  apart. 

Behind  the  iron  railing  that  surrounded  the  dock,  there  was  an 
empty  bench  where  Margo  sat.  She  watched  the  new  tide;  the  ripples 
swelled  slightly,  then  receded.  The  clock  at  St.  Anthony's  church 
chimed  eight  times,  and  it  was  getting  darker.  At  nine  o'clock  she 
looked  around  her  and  saw  few  people  -  no  one  that  she  knew. 

All  right,  he  wasn't  coming.  How  could  she  have  expected  him 
to  when  she  didn't  call  to  remind  him  about  something  he  wouldn't 
have  remembered  even  then?  Only  she  remembered  because  she 
needed  that  modest  but  substantial  fix;  a  dose  of  his  presence,  the 
sure  acknowledgment  of  his  care  for  her.  And  if  he  meant  it  he 
would  come,  near  the  ocean,  and  they  could  make  perverse  love  on 
the  salty  bench,  enkindled  with  reprocessed  passions  .  .  .Was  she 
kidding?  Five  years,  and  she  still  thought  about  the  same  man  who 
had  grown  away  and  left  her.  She  felt  like  a  chronic  growth  and 
imagined  her  dark,  wet  leechiness  clinging  to  his  entire  person  -  a 
germ.  She  knew  she'd  been  frozen  for  a  long  time;  it  was  only  now 
that  she  wanted  to  move.  Pathos:  she  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  tip 
of  a  dark,  lonely  pier;  it  was  terribly  funny.  And  she  began  to  laugh, 
first  with   tears  in   short,   sharp  gasps,    but  then  more  calmly, 
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pleasantly.  She  felt  good;  it  was  good  to  be  alone.  She  stood  up  and 
leaned  her  full  weight  on  the  railing,  feeling  close  to  the  water.  Then 
she  looked  towards  the  sky;  there  were  many  stars  in 
multi-dimensional  clusters,  soothing  and  freeing  her  as  she  continued 
to  laugh  softly. 

"Margo!"  said  a  surprised  voice  behind  her.  "My  God!" 

Margo  twisted  her  body  around  and  saw  a  familiar  young 
woman  standing  behind  her.  The  red-haired  intruder  smiled  widely 
and  extended  her  arms  towards  her.  Then  Margo  remembered  and 
felt  her  intestines  wrench  inside  of  her. 

"Lil,"  she  cried  softly,  "Why  are  you  her?  I  mean  how  are  you? 
What  have  you  been  doing?" 

"Oh,  so  much!  I  was  sketching  some  of  these  boats,  though  the 
light  isn't  the  greatest.  I'm  majoring  in  art  at  Columbia  now." 

Margo  sank  back  on  the  bench,  and  Lillian  joined  her,  smiling. 
"So  how  are  you?"  Are  you  still  teaching  at  Baldwin?" 

Margo  shook  her  head.  "I'd  had  enough  the  year  after  you 
graduated.  I've  been  looking  for  a  better  job.  I  do  little  things  -  not 
that  much  this  year.  I  guess  I've  been  writing  a  little."  She  looked  up 
at  Lillian,  who'd  been  watching  her,  then  forced  her  eyes  back  to  the 
water.  She  hadn't  seen  Lil  in  years.  How  must  she  seem  to  her  - 
strained?  The  last  time  they'd  been  together  was  at  Paul  s  apartment 
for  the  annual  art  department  party  where  the  students  had  drank  all 
night,  when  Margo  and  Jeff  had  escaped  to  an  early  morning  porno 
movie  to  laugh  ...  Lil  had  known  Jeff  well  -  Margo  remembered  that 
their  painting  had  been  similar,  that  they  were  always  discussing  it: 
the  color,  the  form. 

"So  what  are  you  doing  here  -  waiting  for  someone? 

Margo  blushed.  "Yes,"  she  said.  "I-I've  been  waiting  for  a 
while."  "For  one  of  countless  lovers,  I  suppose,"  Lillian  teased.  "Hey 
-  do  you  still  go  out  with  Jeff  Sarton?  I  saw  him  just  as  I  was  getting 
off  a  bus  about  a  month  ago,  but  I  guess  he  didn't  see  me." 

Margo  reddened  again,  and  swallowed.  "Oh  no,  we  stopped 
going  out  together  a  few  years  ago."  She  paused.  "But  I  do  see  him 
occasionally.  As  a  matter  of  fact  -  well,  I'm  supposed  to  be  meeting 
him  tonight." 

"You're  kidding  -  here?" 

"No  -  yes  here,  I  mean.  It  should  be  any  time." 
"Do  you  mind  if  I  wait  with  you?  I'd  love  to  see  him.  This  is 
some  reunion!" 

'  Yes,"  answered  Margo  absently. 

The  two  women  shared  the  bench  in  silence;  Margo,  twisting  the 
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strap  of  her  handbag,  tried  to  calculate  the  distance  from  there  to 
Brooklyn;  Lillian  was  drawing.  The  church  clock  struck  ten  and  Lil 
looked  startled.  "Oh,  I've  got  to  get  going.  I  was  going  to  watch  my 
brother  for  my  parents  tonight."  Margo  smiled.  "What  time  did  he 
say  he  was  coming?"  she  asked,  watching  Margo  curiously. 

"He  didn't  say,  exactly  -  just  sometime  this  evening.  Oh,  I  wish 
you  could  stay;  I  know  he'd  like  to  see  you,  Lil." 

"Well  tell  him  to  get  in  touch  with  me  if  he's  got  the  time.  I'd 
like  to  talk  to  him  about  some  work  I've  been  doing."  She  touched 
Margo's  arm.  "Take  care  and  don't  stay  out  here  too  long  -  it's  pretty 
cold." 

Margo  smiled  goodnight  but  did  not  move.  She  watched 
Lillian's  halting  walk  transport  her  to  the  street.  A  strong  breeze  was 
coming  in  from  the  water  and  Margo  huddled  under  her  shawl  in  a 
corner  of  the  bench.  She  did  not  look  up  at  the  sky  again;  she  was 
inevitably  and  absolutely  earthbound. 

-Lindic  Bosniak 


A  chill 

With  searching  fingers 
Creeps 

Warily  over  the  hill 
Surveys 

Then  silently  begins  to 
Seep 

Through  the  cracked  sill 

And 

Stills 

The  flow 

From  my  ink  stained  quill. 

-Peter  H.A.  King 
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Caught  a  cab 

Hailed  it  with  the  back  end 
of  an  umbrella  spike,  I  slid  in 
waived  away  my  company 
my  voice  tainted  calm. 

A  breeze  scorched  the  open  window 

My  hair  blew  to  it 

away  from  my  eyes  making  clear 

in  broad  light  this 

black  city  holding  me 

elemental,  soft  and  deep;  I'm  embracing 

home  for  once  but  it  could  be  the  seat  I  had 

slid  down  and  low  in  the  big  corner. 

We  eased  by  curbs  and  lights 

up-avenue,  lamposts 

are  leaned  upon  but  postures 

slack  at  this  hour,  then  we  stop 

by  a  street,  waiting 

color  change,  your  street  where 

I  spotted  a  door  and  stoop,  some 

sheetglass  target  you've  kept  behind 

and  barred;  or,  I've  put  you  there 

really,  only  this  time  I  don't  stretch 

numb  fingers  to  knock 

and  renew,  but  I  did  still 

wait 

for  you  to  show; 

a  light  through  the  hinge  crack. 

And  gently  lurched  form  your  door 
in  my  seat 

moving  up  towards  the  end 
of  my  direction,  felt  resistance 
out  the  window;  my  cupped  hand 
fought  warm  pocket  air 
veered  course  then 
and  fell  back 
against  speed. 

—Linda  Bosniak 
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Could  you  give  Me  an 

Idea?  a  Hint  a  kick;  in  the  face? 

Nothing  disgusts  Alfred  such  that 

He  speaks  not  for  knot  but  knot  for  gnat  is 

Wrought  for  nought  and  an  ear  for  an  ear. 

End  Dialogue  II 

64  of  without  the  monkeys  da- 

Ngle  sarcastically  before  my 

ShruNken  eyes:    ;  But  Dialated  puP- 

pils  (exclude  the  -p-)  do  not  an  autumn  maken. 

End  Dialogue  IV 

How  to  seduce  a  coca-cOla  ad  by  FB. 

Very  clever  saYs  mr.  maSter  but  what  od  Dic- 

K  and  Jane?-2RSHNSBD-  Don't  duck  for  desKs  that 

Don't  belong  to  you.  Very  sweet  says  mr.  monkey  but 

What  of  this  rEal  world? 

End  Dialogue  XIV 

The  puppets  scream  with  Cat's  eyes 
Before  the  smirks  of  frowning  weatHermen. 
Very  cute  says  Bill  Litsee  but  what  of  oThello's 
Wife?How  does  she  rate/  John:  9:40 

End  Dialogue  XIV 

Monkeys  on  the  Fringe  vote  for 

Manic  ImperiAlism  but  nor  I  will  for 

I  can't  you  see   :/  Bill:  10;30 

Who  jumped  off  the  Floor  17  to  his  dept 

Aaaawwwould  have  18  but  thaT's  another  story. 

End  Dialogue  XIV 

I  piCked  the  nose  of  a  jellyfish 
After  a  rush  of  light.  Pigs. 
Oooooh  I  wish  ah  had  a  stingray  ah  could 
Skate  away.  Cows  .  .  . 
moo 

—Shady  Hartshorne 
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The  Drowning  Fly 


Normy  was  sixty-seven  years  old.  He  was  of  medium  height  and 
:  touch  underweight,  though  his  shirt  still  showed  the  strain  of 
supporting  a  good  sized  stomach.  Some  months  ago  he  had  noticed 
the  small,  brown  spots,  "freckles"  he  preferred  to  call  them,  that 
peered  from  the  backs  of  his  hands,  trying  to  convince  him  that  he 
was  no  longer  middle-aged.  His  hair  was  not  lacking,  but  now  a  shade 
of  silvery  white  that  hurt  his  eyes  in  the  stinging  glare  of  the  naked 
light  above  the  mirror.  He  could  never  quite  decide  whether  the 
mirror  bore  a  decayed  yellow  tint  or  it  was  just  his  failing  eyesight. 
Everything  looked  a  bit  yellow,  something  like  smoked  banana  peels, 
he  remembered  saying  to  the  landlady.  In  the  midst  of  this 
mysterious  color  hung  the  features  that  had  captured  the  local  girls 
of  his  youth. 

It  had  seemed  as  if  the  entire  world  had  been  alive  and  vibrantly 
delicious  with  excitement  and  lofty  dreams  of  the  exciting  and 
prosperous  future. 

Normy  was  very  sad  now  to  stare  listlessly  at  the  ugly  bags 
beneath  his  eyes  and  the  sallow,  spotted  cheeks  that  had  set  the  town 
to  flame  in  better  days. 

The  depression  years  had  smothered  many  high  hopes,  and  had 
shown  no  mercy  to  those  nurtured  by  one  Norman  Humphreys.  His 
father  had  just  opened  two  restaurants,  wild  successes,  with 
impatient  planning  for  the  third  always  buzzing  in  and  out  of  family 
conversation.  Normy  could  remember  the  sticky  heat  of  the  kitchen, 
the  smell  of  a  spinach  casserole,  when  his  father  had  plodded  in  from 
a  day  at  his  uptown  restaurant,  with  a  curious  expression  on  his 
bushy  eyebrows.  There  had  been  scattered  phrases  about  a  delay  in 
business  plans,  always  secretive,  for  high  spirits  were  of  primary 
concern  in  the  Humphrey's  household.  But  it  had  been  the  beginning 
of  a  time  that  few  like  to  remember.  Normy 's  nightmares 
contained  subtle  reminders  of  the  most  gray  and  suffocating  of 
human  sufferings:  doorways  filled  with  standing  corpses;  piteous 
bewilderment  with  an  enemy  that  took  no  recognizable  form.  Worst 
of  all  was  a  dehumanizing  absence  of  spirit  that  consumed  one's 
sanity. 

The  ensuing  decades  had  hardly  feigned  to  help  Normy  realize 
his  glorious  ambitions.  The  cozy  brownstone  on  70th  Street  that  he 
had    raised,    floor    by    floor   in    his   youthful    imagination  had 
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degenerated  to  the  reality  of  one  mean,  bare  room  on  ninth  avenue 
and  47th,  with  flaking  walls  and  sagging  linoleum.  His  Mercedes  Benz 
sedan  was  an  aging  taxi,  bearing  the  odors  of  exprensive  liquors  and 
tobacco  from  the  breath  of  those  who  had  realized  the  fulfillment  of 
his  fantasy.  He  had  always  cursed  their  successes  and  hated 
passionately  their  disgusting  flippancy  which  so  perfectly  contrasted 
his  despair. 

Yet  Normy  had  not  been  a  man  with  no  wealth  of  any  kind. 

The  desolation  and  frustration  of  stuffed  hopes,  a  tedious  work 
day  in  the  solitude  of  a  cab,  and  the  noise,  filth  and  monotony  of  the 
asphalt-concrete-chaotic  streets  had  been  rendered  bearable  by  the 
prospect  of  returning  home  to  Meredith. 

She  had  been  round  and  radiant.  Her  freckled  nose  had  been 
diminutive  between  plump,  high,  downy-soft  cheeks.  Her  wild  bangs, 
fencing  glowing,  half-moon  eyes  from  presumptuous  strangers,  her 
waddle,  laughable  yet  perfectly  graceful,  had  been  salvation  for 
Normy. 

She  had  been  so  good,  so  horror  struck  at  the  cruelty  and  fear 
of  the  tales  that  he  had  offered  up  to  her  daily,  delighting  in  the 
girlish  contortions  of  her  penciled  eyebrows.  She  had  been  naive,  yet 
she  had  understood  him  perfectly. 

Physically,  she  had  been  terribly  timid  at  first,  but  deep  down, 
she  was  powerfully  lustful;  always  tempering  her  sexual  desires  with 
deceptive  coquettishness.  Normy  felt  that  such  a  love  would  never  be 
seen  again,  and  to  ponder  this  made  him  much  sadder  than  to  look 
into  the  bathroom  mirror,  for  Meredith  had  been  dead  for  almost  a 
year  now. 

Joys  and  tragedies  were  not  clearly  defined  in  Normy's  mind 
any  longer;  they  only  represented  fuzzy  stopping  points  in  the 
torporific  flow  of  his  rapidly  collapsing  consciousness,  for  he  was 
wearily,  inevitable  growing  old. 

This  aging  man  knew  of  little  to  make  another  day  worth 
getting  stiffly  from  his  cot.  After  breakfast  he  read  the  morning 
paper,  chuckling,  almost  automatically,  at  the  funnies  and  losing  his 
momentary  mirth  among  the  stern,  somber  columns  of  the 
obituaries.  The  chipped  graying  door  of  the  refrigerator  served  as  a 
mirror  for  his  transient  contemplation,  sharing  in  his  loneliness  .  .  . 
and  his  fears. 

Normy  once  again  wondered  how  to  spend  his  day.  He  could  go 
walking  in  the  park  and  feed  the  squirrels,  but  it  was  becoming 
chilly,  and  the  squirrels  would  be  to  busy  to  bother  with  an  old  man. 
He  could  feed  the  pigeons  on  the  window  ledge  but  the  bread  was 
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running  low  and  birds  weren't  much  fun  anyway.  He  could  even 
watch  the  game  shows  on  television  if  he  wanted  to,  but  it  hurt  his 
eyes,  which  weren't  in  such  good  shape  to  start  with.  Perusing 
numerous  alternatives  was  only  formality  for  Normy.  He  would 
never  execute  any  of  these  much-repeated  propositions  but  would  sit 
by  the  window  until  his  mind  wondered  to  a  pleasant  daze  of 
daydreams. 

Though  Normy  was  the  victim  of  an  unhealthy  forgetfulness, 
this  was  a  blessing,  as  an  agent  which  eased  the  painful  tedium  of  his 
existence.  Yet  this  absence  of  memory  certainly  extended  no  further 
than  the  very  recent  past. 

The  afternoon  wore  on,  reality  slipped  very  stealthily  away,  and 
Normy's  thoughts  slipped  equally  stealthily  into  a  small,  dimly  lit, 
cozy  bar  on  38th  street  called  the  Blue  Palm.  His  friends  surrounded 
him,  and,  though  he  couldn't  hear  their  voices,  their  faces  filled  his 
eyes  and  Dixieland  tunes  floated  between  his  contented  ears. 

In  his  vision,  there  stood  Julius,  beer  mug  in  hand,  with  a 
greenish,  crooked  smile  and  large,  dark  freckles  splashed  across  an 
eternally  boyish  face.  Cigarette  butts  were  the  lining  of  his  coat 
pockets,  stretched  and  gaping  from  the  weight  of  fat,  sweaty  fists.  A 
belly  hung  uninhibited  over  a  crudely  crafted  buckle  that  his  sister 
had  given  him  for  a  Christmas  long  ago.  His  legs  resembled  swelling 
Cuban  cigar  butts  with  flannel  stretched  uncomfortably  tight  around 
the  calves. 

Such  was  Julius,  and  very  little  more.  Normy's  love  for  him 
extended  past  the  grotesque  physique,  past  the  squealing  laugh  that 
invariably  ended  in  incurable  hiccoughs,  to  a  warm  heart  that  eased 
the  chills  of  frustration. 

Parky  was  very  much  on  another  plane,  so  reserved,  always 
brooding,  with  a  temper  to  rival  the  seething,  itchy  heat  that 
emanated  from  the  pavement  on  an  August  afternoon.  Parker  is  not 
the  best  of  names  for  a  garage  attendant,  and  many  bar-room  wits 
had  lost  teeth  over  un  untimely,  jeering  remark,  accompanied  by 
uproarious  laughter.  Parky's  face  would  color,  his  breath  would  stop 
mementarily,  and  tables  would  overturn,  glasses  shatter  as  the  fury  of 
liquor  and  sour  disposition  unleashed  itself. 

After  the  scuffle,  which  varied  in  endurande  from  seconds  to  as 
long  as  would  be  necessary  for  the  neighborhood  patrol  car  to  arrive, 
he  turned  grudingly  apologetic,  a  mask  for  true  remorse  and  shame, 
of  which  a  choice  few  knew  the  real  extent. 

In  quieter  moments,  Parky  emitted  a  comforting  wisdom  that 
was  pedantic,  yet  well-meaning,  simple,  yet  supported  by  intricate 
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knowledge  of  human  nature.  Normy  had  develope.d  an  affection  for 
Parky  that  he  had  felt  in  his  hand  as  he  regularly  pulled  him  from  the 
floor,  and  in  his  eyes  during  heated  arguments  over  nothing  at  all. 

There  was  much  to  be  said  for  Georgio.  He  had  come  fresh  from 
Buenos  Aires  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the  youngest  of  Normy's  friends, 
with  a  thick  accent  and  a  head  to  match.  Normy  had  been  shot 
through  the  heart  with  sympathetic  amusement  at  the  thought  of  a 
simple,  confused,  stammering  child,  trying  to  gather  himself  together 
and  survive  amidst  the  merciless  drive  of  urban  life.  Pity  for  this 
helpless  victim  of  stupefying  bewilderment  had  struck  Normy  right 
across  the  forehead. 

Though  neither  a  friendlier  nor  a  more  apolegetic  soul  had  ever 
walked,  Georgio  had  always  taken  cruel  and  careless  abuse  for  his 
ethnic  background  and  indecipherable  accent.  Normy  had  always 
come  to  his  defense,  sometimes  more  violently  than  he  thought 
himself  capable  of,  sometimes  turning  on  another  good  friend.  A 
sibling  love  had  developed,  and  Normy  had  felt  it  to  be  stronger  than 
any  affection  he  could  have  felt  for  his  own  brother. 

In  addition  to  this  love,  years  of  pitying  laughter  over  brows 
knitted  in  complete  misunderstanding  had  formed  a  powerful  bond 
between  Normy  and  Georgio. 

Random  thoughts  fell  methodically  on  to  Meredith.  As  her 
features  materialized  in  his  mind,  the  chair  fell  away  from  beneath 
him,  and  he  glided  over  to  keep  watch  on  her  inert  form. 

She  had  fallen  asleep  while  entranced  with  a  murder  story, 
slumped  in  the  easy  chair,  the  bulk  of  her  hips  just  barely  sustained 
from  sliding  to  the  floor  by  the  coarse  upholstery.  Her  lips  began  to 
twitch,  her  forehead  to  wrinkle,  and  her  hand  rose  up  to  cover  her 
breast.  She  was  dreaming  of  the  story  she  had  dozed  off  with,  and 
Normy  froze  with  apprehension  at  her  sub-conscious  agony.  Her  lips 
parted  wide  abruptly,  the  glisten  of  her  front  teeth  appeared  .  .  . 

The  trash  cans  barked  from  the  street  below  at  the  provocation 
of  a  ten-year  old  unleashed  by  his  mother.  Normy  re-entered  the 
dimension  from  which  he  had  fled  only  minutes  before,  out  of  which 
he  would  have  gladly  remained. 

The  first  thing  his  gaze  fell  upon,  was  the  plight  of  a  drowning 
fly.  It  had  fallen  into  the  water  glass  on  the  window  sill  and  was 
struggling  furiously,  desperately  to  scale  the  side  to  dryness,  and 
survival.  Normy  became  engrossed  with  the  tiny  spectacle,  fascinated 
with  the  fly's  inadequate  method  of  escape.  It  would  battle  for  an 
instant,  beating  its  wings  and  scrambling  with  its  legs,  and  then  fall 
back  to  rest,  losing  all  it  had  gained.  It  repeated  the  cycle  four  or  five 
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times,  the  water's  grip  never  subsiding,  the  rest  periods  lengthening  in 
time  with  each  attempt.  Normy  grew  slightly  impatient.  How  stupid 
this  creature  was.  His  number  was  up,  why  didn't  he  just  forget  the 
whole  thing  and  die,  just  as  he  would  have  to  die  in  a  short  while 
anyway? 

But  Normy  felt  the  hollowness  and  coldness  of  this  thought.  He 
knew  that  he  did  not  want  the  fly  to  give  up.  That  it  had  a  right  to 
live  as  long  as  there  was  any  life  to  be  had.  He  realized  that  no  death 
of  any  kind  could  be  considered  so  philosophically.  With  this  last 
thought  he  felt  a  subtle  chill,  or  an  emptiness,  or,  possibly,  a  doubt, 
and  his  hitherto  dormant  hand  shot  up  to  clumsily  knock  the  glass 
over. 

Out  spilled  the  water,  and  the  fly  into  the  brilliant  sunlight  on 
the  sill.  Normy  picked  himself  up  from  the  chair  to  get  a  close  look 
at  the  insect,  now  turned  on  its  side,  half  immersed  in  the  shining 
moisture  contained  by  warped  wood.  He  waited  breathlessly  for  a 
moment,  searching  for  the  slightest  movement  from  the  tiny  bug. 
But  the  fly  was  still. 

-W.W.  Daniel 


A  Eulogy  to  Jones-Comma-Nothing 


A  few  years  back,  in 'sixty-eight  to  be  exact,  a  publishing  house 
up  in  Canada  (which  isn't  really  the  proper  country  to  do  this  in,  but 
they  did  it  anyway)  decided  to  piece  together  the  box  scores  of  every 
major  league  baseball  game  that  was  ever  played,  and  to  call  their 
reorganized  record  of  boyhood  heroism,  appropriately  enough,  The 
Baseball  Encyclopedia; 

And  any  player  who  had  ever  appeared  in  one  game  or 
ten-thousand  was  enshrined  in  the  tome,  his  tobaccy-chawin'  career 
exposed  beneath  his  bold-typed  name,  columns  of  numbers  and 
letters  laid  open  not  only  for  dirty-thumbed  speculation  by  a 
generation  of  kids  overdosed  with  Astro  turf,  but  also  for  the 
connoisseurs  of  the  game:  the  Baseball  Brahmin,  the  sensitive 
historian,  and  the  aging  columnist  of  the  sporting  media. 

Yes,  the  B'ball  E.,  it  has  them  all, 

The  has-beens,  the  never-were's,  the  insignificantly  great,  and 
the  magnanimously  small. 

There's  Henry  Benjamin  Greenberg,  a  nice  Jewish  boy  with  the 
body  of  a  Russian  serf,  who  shagged  fly  balls  for  the  Detroit  Tigers 
under  the  Christian  nickname  of  Hank; 

And  if  you  carefully  read  the  record  of  young  Henry,  you'll 
notice  that  one  year  he  hit  fifty-eight  home  runs,  only  two  short  of 
Babe  Ruth's  record,  and  when  you  look  a  little  further,  you  can  see 
that  he  led  the  league  in  walks  that  year,  because  the  opposing 
pitchers  would  rather  have  had  Hank  standing  on  first  base,  than  to 
have  let  the  Babe's  record  fall  to  the  virile  Semitic  tank. 

That's  called  Reading  Between  the  Lines. 

In  any  case,  the  Baseball  'Pedia  lists  one  Yastrzemski,  two 
Aarons,  three  DiMaggios,  and  four  Klines. 

In  addition  there  are  seventeen  Jacksons,  forty-one  Williamses, 
ninety-five  Smiths,  fifty-one  Johnsons,  and  fifty-three  players  with 
Jones  for  a  name. 

Yet,  despite  the  relative  anonymity  of  those  fifty-three  Joneses, 
there  is  one  who,  by  virtue  of  being  even  more  anonymous  than  the 
rest,  manages  to  achieve  a  certain  amount  of  fame. 

You  see,  our  favorite  Jones  is  known  as  just  that:  Jones  (with  a 
comma  after  his  name)  and  that's  it; 

Because  our  Jones,  a  man  who  caught  in  four  games  for  the 
Baltimore  Orioles  in  1882,  forbid  any  cumbersome  first  names  from 
being  in  the  box  scores  writ. 
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And  so  it's  Jones-Comma-Nothing,  not  Art,  nor  Bill,  nor  Binky, 
nor  Bob,  nor  Broadway,  nor  Cowboy,  nor  Dalton,  nor  Rob,  nor  even 
the  popular  Red; 

All  that  we  know  is  that  Jones-Comma-Nothing  was  born  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  and  that  by  the  time  the  Baseball  Encyclopedia 
appeared  in  nineteen  sixty-eight,  he  was  dead. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  part  about  J-Comma-Nil  is  that,  in  his 
fifteen  times  at  bat  for  the  Baltimore  squad,  he  eked  out  but  one 
lonely  single-no  doubt  a  wind-blown  blooper-stands  in  the  record 
books  with  a  paltry  career  batting  average  of  oh-sixty  seven. 

Yes  friends,  I'm  afraid  our  hero  is  having  a  tough  time  keeping 
up  with  the  other  Joneses;  he's  been  waivered  to  Purgatory  from 
Heaven. 

—Alan  Cantor 
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The  type  of  artwork  submitted  to  The  Mirror 
underscores  some  interesting  attributes  of  Phillips 
Academy  in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the 
springtime,  landscapes  dominate  the  graphics;  in 
autumn,  legions  of  nudes  sweep  into  the  Mirror  office. 
In  the  gloom  of  winter,  however,  thoughts  of  fertility 
and  beauty  are  cast  to  the  north  winds.  The  action 
drawings  of  the  first  and  last  terms  of  the  year  give 
way  in  the  winter  to  a  myriad  of  still  lifes:  shoes,  fire 
extinguishers,  and  dead  insects.  Apparently,  winter 
term  at  Andover  causes  the  artistic  contemplation  of 
shoelaces  and  flower  pots. 

Yet  amid  the  depressing,  albeit  well  done  still  lifes  submitted  to  this  issue  of  The  Mirror,  there  arrived  the  other  day  not  one. 
but  two  illustrations  featuring,  of  all  beasts,  the  zebra.  Perhaps  spring  has  finally  arrived.  The  Mirror,  in  its  turn,  has  let  its  hair 
down  with  this  new,  larger  format.  Perhaps  in  the  spring  term  we'll  put  out  an  atlas-sized  issue.  Or  maybe  one  in  the  form  of  a 
road  map.  After  all,  it  's  time  that  we  show  our  stripes. 


HAITIAN  PROFILE 


By  Sandra  lsham 


The  ocean  seemed  unusually  calm.  It  was  six 
o'clock,  and  the  last  remnants  of  the  sunset  had 
nearly  disappeared.  Along  the  beach,  small  dark 
figures  darted  back  and  forth  picking  up  pieces  of 
driftwood  for  their  evening  fire.  Their  speed 
steadily  increased  as  their  main  source  of  light 
retired. 

Yolinda  sat  on  a  assorted  pile  of  driftwood  and 
seaweed.  Her  hair  was  in  a  thousand  braids  varying 
in  size  and  shape.  Clumps  remained  unbraided,  and 
powdered  with  dust.  In  one  hand  she  clenched  her 
conch  shell,  and  with  the  other  she  dug  profusely 
into  the  black  sand.  Her  clothes  hung  loosely 
around  her  aging  body.  Once  bright,  the  now 
shabby  dress  held  only  slight  tinges  of  color  at  the 
pocket  seams. 

She  gathered  her  belongings,  and,  got  up.  Slow 
and  contained,  she  moved  toward  the  edge  of  the 
water.  She  had  seen  something  move.  With 
cautious  steps,  she  proceeded  forward  over  the 
jagged  rocks,  into  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea.  Still 
holding  the  conch,  she  leaned  forward,  and, 
stretching  her  body  as  far  as  she  could,  she  grabbed 
the  bobbing  object.  A  scream  echoed  in  her  mind. 
She  scrambled  to  shore  with  her  new  possession. 
Placing  the  mango  between  her  knees,  she  bit  off 
one  end  sucked  until  it  was  juiceless.  She  then 
peeled  it  like  a  banana  and  ate  the  entire  fruit, 
throwing  skin  and  pit  back  into  the  sea. 

The  village  drums  were  starting,  and  a  few 
spartan  street  lights  flickered  on.  From  where 
Yolinda  sat,  the  thickness  of  the  damp  sea  air 
muffled  the  sounds.  The  whites  of  her  eyes  flashed 
with  excitement;  there  was  something  in  the  air. 
She  picked  up  her  conch  and  pressed  her  ear 
against  it.  The  ocean  roar  soothed  her  anxiety.  A 
shadow  moved  from  behind  the  closest  palm  tree. 
She  turned  slowly  to  face  the  sound  of  shuffling 
feet. 

"Show  your  face,  I  can  feel  your  presence." 
Yolinda  spurted. 


A  small,  half  naked  girl  came  out  of  the 
darkness  carrying  a  plate  of  Creole  gruel.  She 
seemed  rushed  and  nervous  as  if  within  the 
blackness,  eyes  were  watching  her  every  move. 

"Here,  eat.  Tonight  I  must  leave  early,  the  big 
people  are  suspicious." 

The  young  girl  squatted  next  to  Yolinda  and 
impatiently  played  with  a  stick  while  Yolinda 
stuffed  the  food  in  her  mouth.  She  had  learned 
over  the  years  to  use  her  cheeks  as  a  storage  place. 
Once,  she  had  lived  for  three  days  on  a  few  chunks 
of  mutton.  Since  they  were  tough  they  did  not 
disintergrate. 

With  a  full  mouth,  and  the  whites  of  her  eyes 
gleaming,  she  patted  her  friend,  desperately  trying 
to  show  her  affection.  Handing  the  plate  back  to 
her,  she  jumped  up  and  tugged  upon  the  little  girl's 
hand.  The  girl  swiftly  took  the  plate  from 
Yolinda's,  afraid  she  might  break  it. 

"You  were  hungry.  Take  care  not  to  let  them 
see  you  tonight.  There  is  a  ra-ra  down  the  road, 
and  they'll  be  coming  back  quite  drunk.  Have  you 
a  place  to  sleep?"  the  young  girl  asked. 

Yolinda  hadn't  understood.  She  could  hear  the 
words,  but  they  made  no  sense.  She  was  afraid  and 
alone.  The  girl  shifting  uneasily  from  her  squat, 
did  not  have  time  to  wait.  She  tucked  the  plate 
under  her  arm  and  ran  away. 

Returning  to  her  spot,  Yolinda  chewed  on  her 
food.  She  then  rubbed  her  hands  against  her  thighs 
until  they  were  clean.  Her  palms  were  flat  and 
white,  with  deep  creases  that  revealed  her  age. 
Yolinda  didn't  understand  what  the  village  people 
meant  by  age.  She  could  have  been  fifty,  sixty,  a 
hundred;  it  would  not  have  mattered.  She  fell 
asleep  with  her  hands  pressed  up  against  her  face. 

With  the  first  signs  of  light  came  the  first  signs 
of  life.  Long  strings  of  women  with  baskets  on 
their  heads  glided  towards  the  market.  Men  were 
pacing  out  the  new  day,  some  on  their  way  to  the 
fields,  some   on   their  way   to   the  village  bar. 
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Upon  waking,  Yolinda  managed  to  find  her 
conch  shell  and  placed  it  carefully  in  her  plastic 
shopping  bag.  She  dug  her  sturdy  feet  into  the  sand 
and  pushed  herself  up.  The  sea  looked  choppy.  She 
had  senses  its  anger  the  night  before.  She  would 
have  to  help  it  by  walking.  Yolinda  often  walked 
for  Agoue,  the  God  of  the  sea.  She  could  feel  when 
he  called  her,  his  voice  reaching  up  like  a  giant 
wave  and  curling  over  her.  She  must  obey.  She 
turned  slowly  towards  the  village.  During  the  day, 
the  village  was  a  fearful  place.  She  disliked  the 
confusion,  and  the  noise  which  boiled  within. 
Feeling  her  sense  of  obligation  return,  she  gently 
bowed  her  head  to  blanket  her  hear,  and  pushed 
herself  forward. 

As  she  walked  up  the  side  of  the  road  towards 
the  market  square,  at  an  intersection  she  saw  three 
men.  They  were  watching  her  approach.  The 
smallest  one  grinned  and  cried  out: 

"You  bored  of  the  sea,  huh?  Come  to  look  for 
action?  Go  away  crazy  one,  we  don't  need  you 
pestering  us." 

She  pulled  her  shopping  bag  up  and  held  it 
tightly  against  her  chest.  She  tried  to  slip  by 
untroubled. 

"Where  do  you  think  you're  going?  The  same 
man  grabbed  her  by  the  shoulder  and  threw  her  to 
the  ground.  "We  have  too  many  crazies  in  this 
town.  You  can't  tell  who's  driving  who  crazy!" 

His  friends  laughed  sheepishly,  thriving  on  the 
violence.  Both  deciding  to  join  in  on  the  fun, 
grabbed  a  section  of  her  body  and  with  one  swing, 
threw  her  into  the  gutter.  Yolinda  was  silent. 
Lifting  her  face  from  the  muddy  sewer  water,  she 
began  to  wash  her  hands.  As  she  leaned  over  to  get 
up,  she  could  vaguely  see  the  contours  of  her 
naturally  swollen  face.  Her  eyes  looked  horrified. 

Still  in  a  crouched  position,  she  checked  to  see 
if  the  men  were  still  near.  Luckily  they  had  moved 
off  down  the  street.  She  remembered  Agoue;  she 
must  move  on.  With  a  sudden  flutter  she  was  up 
and  walking. 

The  sun  was  still  confortable,  and  a  slight 
breeze  came  from  the  ocean.  As  Yolinda  neared 
the  market  she  could  smell  the  strong  stench  of 
bodies,  dried  lime,  and  rotten  fruit.  The  square  was 
crowded  with  thousands  of  screaming  women, 
over-  flowing  baskets,  chickens,  prize  cock-fighters, 
and  silk  scarves  of  every  imaginable  color. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  shouting  wildly  out  to 
her.  She  hesitated  at  the  corner  of  the  small  side 
street  and  the  market.  Then,  pushing  herself  off 
the  shack,  she  thrust  herself  into  the  mainstream. 


She  was  known  in  town  as  "the  crazy,"  and  she 
knew  people  thought  differently  of  her.  It  had 
been  so  long  since  she  had  been  like  them,  with 
hopes  and  ambitions  with  love  and  hate.  There 
were  a  few  whom  she  recognized  as  helpers;  they 
never  mocked  her.  They  were  quiet.  The  little  girl 
was  one.  She  quickly  shook  herself  out  of  her 
daydream,  she  felt  her  body  life  up.  Two  boys  had 
seen  her  and  had  started  to  play  catch  with  her. 
She  had  had  enough.  She  began  to  yell  and  bite. 
She  felt  her  tired  body  collect  all  its  trength  and 
with  one  blow,  she  knocked  one  of  the  two  out. 
His  friend  stopped  short  and  started  to  yell  for 
help: 

"Help,  help,  she  hit  him!  Help,  kill  her,  the 
crazy  hit  my  brother!" 

Yolinda  froze.  A  mob  swarmed  around  the 
unconscious  body  of  the  boy.  They  jeered  and 
swore  at  her.  Some  spit,  others  kicked,  and  with  a 
collected  roar  they  picked  her  up  and  tossed  her 
about.  Suddenly  Yolinda  remembered  her  conch  — 
Agoue,  where  was  it?  She  had  lost  it  in  the 
confusion.  She  felt  herself  screaming  above  and 
beyond  the  people.  She  tried  desperately  to  pull 
herself  away  from  the  hands  that  pulled  on  her  hair 
and  ripped  off  her  rags.  She  fought  helplessly,  and 
without  luck.  There  were  too  many  of  the.  They 
were  too  strong.  She  felt  a  knife  enter  her  leg.  The 
crowd  dropped  her  body.  She  was  left  alone.  She 
had  fainted  in  a  pile  of  mud. 

When  Yolinda  came  to,  she  saw  her  small 
friend  patting  her  forehead  with  a  dampened  cloth. 

"Yolinda,  I've  told  you  a  thousand  times  not 
to  go  near  the  market.  When  will  you  ever 
understand  that  people  are  rushed  and  angry.  They 
don't  have  time  to  listen  to  your  babblings." 

Yolinda  remained  quiet.  She  felt  around  to  see 
where  she  was.  She  smiled,  she  was  on  her  spot. 
Agoue  was  calm.  She  knew  he  understood. 


— ■ i — ^THE  CRIME 

By   Laura  Anderson 


The  wind  pulled  tears  from  Bonnie's  eyes.  She 
pedalled  hard,  her  yellow  braids  outstretched 
behind  her. 

"Hey,  come  on,  will  you  wait?"  Cindy  huffed 
and  puffed  but  couldn't  catch  up.  Bonnie 
pretended  she  hadn't  heard.  She  pushed  her  lips 
together,  put  her  head  forward  like  a  bull's,  and 
pedalled  harder. 

"I'm  a  boat,"  she  cried,  "Being  pushed  by  the 
wind."  At  the  corner  she  stopped,  and  almost 
laughed  when  Cindy  bumped  in.  Cindy's  hair  was 
completely  snarled,  and  her  fat,  little  face  was  pink 
and  sweaty. 

"Bonnieee.  We're  not  racing,  you  know." 
"What?  Was  I  going  fast?"  Bonnie  opened  her 
eyes  wide. 

"Yeah."  Cindy  looked  upset. 
"No,"  Bonnie  said,  "You're  just  a  slowpoke." 
Cindy  looked  up  and  opened  her  mouth,  but  didn't 
say  anything.  Bonnie  was  instantly  sorry  she'd 
teased  Cindy,  who  got  hurt  so  easily,  it  wasn't  fun 
at  all.  "Sorry,"  she  said,  "Let's  go  down  to 
Hincks'.  We  can  get  a  cake-mix  and  make  it  at  my 
house." 

Cindy  loved  cake.  "O.K."  She  smiled,  and 
pushed  back  her  curly  hair.  She  never  knew  what 
to  expect  from  Bonnie.  It  was  o.k.  that  Bonnie  was 
sometimes  mean  because  she  was  so  exciting  to  be 
with.  Besides,  she  had  the  richest  dad  in  the 
neighborhood  and  her  own  horse,  and  she  went  to 
Italy  every  summer.  Cindy  felt  honored  to  be  such 
a  close  friend. 

They  parked  their  bicycles  outside  the  market 
and  went  in.  On  the  furthest  aisle  to  the  right  were 
the  cake  mixes. 

"What  kind  do  you  want?"  Bonnie  asked. 

"Uh  ...  I  don't  care." 

"Well,  what's  your  favorite?" 

"Angel  food,  I  guess,  but  that's  the  most 
expensive.  I  didn't  bring  any  money."  She  bit  her 
lip  and  backed  against  the  rows  of  Campbell  soup 
cans. 


"That's  o.k.  I  don't  have  any  either.  We  can  rip 
it  off." 

"Oh."  Cindy  looked  around  her.  "We.,  better 
not,"  she  said.  "I  think  they're  suspicious." 

Bonnie  raised  her  eyebrows  "Is  the  poor  kid 
mental?"  she  thought.  She  suddenly  wished  that 
Dolores  was  with  her  instead  of  Cindy.  She  always 
called  Dolores  "Butch  Cassidy"  and  Dolores  called 
her  "Sundance"  and  they  pretended  to  be 
professional  ripoff  artists.  In  the  old  henhouse 
behind  Dolores'  barn  was  a  crate  loaded  with  cards 
and  belts  and  rings  and  everything  they'd  stolen 
that  neither  wanted.  She  looked  at  Cindy,  who  had 
turned  pale.  "They're  not  even  around  here."  she 
said. 

"Urn..."  Cindy  mumbled,  "I'd  still  rather  not." 

She  was  like  a  little  rabbit.  "O.K.  Tell  you 
what.  I'll  get  it.  You  wait  outside."  She  chuckled 
while  Cindy  almost  ran  for  the  door.  Bonnie  neatly 
slipped  an  angel  food  cake  mix  under  her  blouse, 
and  walked  out.  She  put  it  into  her  bicycle  basket. 

"Let's  get  out  of  here,"  Cindy  said. 

Cindy  was  such  a  sissy  sometimes,  Bonnie  felt 
angry. 

"Do  you  like  canned  frosting?"  she  asked. 
"Yeah.  Why?" 

"Wait  here  a  minute.  I'll  be  right  out."  Bonnie 
swaggered  into  the  store  and  picked  some  orange 
frosting  off  the  shelf.  She  felt  her  pulse  beat  harder 
and  the  excitement  swell  her  inside,  as  if  she  had 
wings  and  was  flying.  She  waited  a  few  seconds, 
feeling  the  thrill  of  being  able  to  fool  so  many 
grown-ups.  No  one,  no  one  knew  she  had  a  can  of 
frosting  under  her  shirt.  Then  she  walked  out. 

"Got  it." 

"He's  coming,"  Cindy  said.  Even  Cindy's  eyes 
were  rabbit  eyes:  big,  brown  and  watery. 

"Don't  be  silly."  Bonnie  felt  confident.  She 
imagined  her  father  felt  this  way  after  a  successful 
operation.  She  jumped  when  the  door  opened 
behind  them.  The  owner  of  the  market,  George 
Hincks,  walked  out.  He  was  skinny  and  ugly;  his 
arms  and  legs  dangled  from  his  body.  He  opened 
his  mouth  to  speak,  and  Bonnie  envisioned  him  as 
skeleton,  even  his  teeth  were  brown  from  decay. 
Then  her  stomach  shrivelled  until  she,  herself,  felt 
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numb  and  dead.  George  walked  over  to  the  bicycle 
basket,  and  peered  down  his  bony  nose  into  it. 

"Did  you  pay  for  that??"  be  asked.  Cindy 
gasped. 

"Yes,"  Bonnie  said. 

"I'm  going  to  ask  the  cashier.  Wait  here." 
George  left.  Cindy  looked  helpless,  and  Bonnie 
jumped  on  her  bicycle. 

"Cindy.  Ride,"  she  said,  pedalling  down  the 
road.  Cindy  followed.  Bonnie  couldn't  feel  her 
legs,  but  she  knew  she  had  never  ridden  so  fast.  She 
turned  once  and  saw  Cindy,  who  was  pedalling 
right  behind  her.  Behind  Cindy,  Bonnie  could  see 
the  blue  delivery  truck  pulling  out  of  the  driveway 
in  the  distance. 

"This  way."  Her  words  were  flung  back  to 
Cindy.  She  turned  down  a  side  street  and  jumped 
off  her  bicycle  into  the  tall  roadside  grass.  Her  bike 
wheeled  and  fell  beside  her.  Then  she  wriggled 
under  the  barb  wire  fence,  and  lay  in  the  prickly 
hay.  She  breathed  in  and  out,  hard.  In  a  moment, 
Cindy  crawled  under.  Bonnie  could  see  miniscule 
sweat  bubbles  hanging  onto  the  hairs  around  her 
mouth. 

The  sound  of  the  motor  advanced  like  a 
tornado.  Bonnie  and  Cindy,  not  daring  to  even 
look  at  each  other,  flattened  themselves  into  the 
ground  until  they  were  part  of  the  flowing  grain. 
With  an  explosion  of  thunder  that  seemed 
deafening,  the  truck  passed  by.  The  two  girls 
turned  their  heads  and  looked  at  each  other.  Both 
were  shaking. 

"Bonnie,  let's  go  back.  Let's  return  the  mix 
and  the  frosting."  Cindy's  voice  cracked.  She 
reached  out  and  touched  Bonnie's  sleeve. 

Bonnie  thought  in  silence.  She  couldn't  do 
that.  "Are  you  kidding?  Do  you  know  what  would 
happen?  Ripping  off  is  a  federal  offense,  and  I'd 
have  to  go  to  jail,  and  you  would  too,  for  being  an 
accomplice,  and  there  would  be  rats  and  bugs  and 
they  wouldn't  let  anyone  come  visit  us  until  we 
died."  She  stopped  and  watched  Cindy,  who  cried 
lightly.  Gentle  tears  ran  down  her  face  and  dripped 
off  her  chin,  leaving  salty  traces. 

"Listen,"  Bonnie  said,  "We  can't  go  back.  Let's 
just  go  home  and  forget  about  it  and  never  go  back 
to  Hincks'  again."  Cindy  wiped  her  nose,  but  siad 
nothing,  and  Bonnie  picked  up  a  blade  of  grass  and 
chewed  on  the  bitter  end. 

"I  wish..."  Bonnie  began. 

"What?" 

"Nothing."  It  would  only  upset  Cindy  if  she 
showed  her  fears,  but  Bonnie  hoped  terribly  that 


George  Hincks  didn't  know  who  she  was.  She  did 
not  speak,  but  the  grasshoppers,  occasional  flies, 
and  the  sun  striking  down  on  the  field  weightened 
the  silence  outside  her,  and  the  turmoil  in  her.  She 
looked  down  at  her  leg,  and  noticed  that  it  was 
bleeding.  It  had  been  cut  by  the  barb  wire.  The 
pain  did  not  bother  her  though;  in  fact,  it  felt 
good.  She  stared  at  her  freckled  hands,  noticing 
that  they  gave  way  to  stubby  fingers,  with  bitten 
nails.  She  raised  one,  and  chewed  at  its  skin,  tasting 
the  Nail-Grow-Now  her  mother  had  put  on  her 
fingernails  that  morning.  She  had  tried  to  wash  it 
off  with  soap  and  water,  but  the  remaining,  nasty 
taste  stung  her  tongue. 

She  thought  of  Lee,  her  baby-sitter,  who  said  if 
she  kept  biting  her  nails,  her  fingers  would  always 


hey  half-a-friend 

when  you  smile  back, 

i  fly  down  winding  summer  roads 

on  foggy  mornings, 

my  head  thrust  out  before  the  whirling  spokes 

a  spray-drenched  figurehead  come  to  life, 

and  wind-forced  tears 

make  roadside  plants 

look  fuzzy  green  and  wet; 

but  when  you  don't  and  look  the  other  way, 

i  hit  the  sidewalk  hard, 

a  twenty-five  cent  creamsicle 

stripped  of  my  colored  paper  wrapper, 

and  the  kid  that  dropped  me 

has  another  quarter 

—Bill  Vital  is 


be  short.  "Maybe  I  can  join  a  circus,"  she  thought, 
"and  be  a  freak."  She  imagined  the  advertising 
posters.  "Come  see  the  circus,  featuring  Bonnie 
Walker,  the  woman  with  the  shortest  fingers  in  the 
world."  She  would  stand  up  ana  wave  her  fingers 
in  the  air,  and  the  crowd  would  cheer.  "Stop  it," 
she  told  herself. 

She  glanced  at  Cindy,  who  sat  cross-legged, 
sniffing  now  and  then,  and  waving  flies  away. 

"Do  you  want  to  go?"  Bonnie  asked. 

"We  better."  They  slid  their  bicycles  under  the 
fence  and  walked  across  the  field.  When  they  came 
to  a  road  they  stopped. 

"Here."  Bonnie  handed  Cindy  the  cake  mix, 
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and  kept  the  frosting  for  herself.  They  flung  them 
upward,  and  far  into  the  grain.  Bonnie  felt  freed  of 
a  weight. 

"Good-bye,  Bonnie.  Remember,  it's  a  secret." 

"Right.  Bye,  don't  tell  anyone  we  were 
together  toady,  and  if  anything  happens,  call, 
o.k.?" 

"Yup."  They  started,  and  rode  in  opposite 
directions. 

The  family  was  eating  dinner  when  Bonnie 
walked  in. 

"Where  were  you?"  Mom  asked. 
"Uh...out.  Riding  my  bike." 
"By  yourself?" 
"Yeah." 

"Didn't  you  know  we  were  going  to  eat  at  five 
o'clock  tonight?" 

"MmHm.  I  forgot."  Bonnie  felt  very  uneasy. 
She  twisted  her  hands  together  until  her  knuckles 
turned  white.  She  sat  down  and  helped  herself  to 
some  tuna  salad.  It  reminded  her  of  George  Hincks' 
pasty  face.  She  glared  at  her  food  suspiciously  and 
couldn't  bring  herself  to  taste  it. 

"Are  you  alright?  You  look  white  as  a  sheet." 


"I'm  fine.  Just  not  hungry." 

"You  look  sick  to  me.  Are  you  sure?"  Mom's 
whining  voice  sounded  like  bees  buzzing  through 
Bonnie's  head.  Her  two  younger  brothers  fought 
across  the  table  from  her,  hitting  each  other  when 
they  thought  no  one  else  was  looking.  She  looked 
next  at  her  stern  father,  who  cleared  his  throat. 

"You  know,  Bonnie,  you  must  eat  some  good 
food."  Her  father's  voice  was  impatient  and 
dominating.  Bonnie  knew  his  two  voices  well;  the 
deep,  gentle  voice,  which  sounded  like  a  brook, 
and  this  harsh,  straining  voice.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  years  since  he'd  spoken  kindly  to  her. 

Now  her  mother  spoke  again.  "Yes  Bonnie, 
your  father's  right.  You  have  to  get  your  vitamins. 
If  you  kids  had  your  way,  you'd  eat  nothing  but 
candy  and  cake." 

Bonnie  suddenly  thought  she  might  throw  up. 
"Urn. ..Actually,  I  do  have  a  stomach  ache,"  she 
said. 

"I  told  you,  you  look  sick." 

"I  think  I'm  going  to  get  sick  I'll  be  upstairs." 

"Tsk.  Tsk.  That  child,"  Mom  said  when 
Bonnie  left  the  dining  room.  Silence.  Bonnie  ran 
upstairs  and  into  her  room  She  felt  nervous,  and 
rushed  about,  re-arranging  furniture  and  putting  it 
back.  She  could  hear  the  faucet  running  in  the 
kitchen.  Mom  was  doing  the  dishes.  When  the 
water  stopped,  Bonnie  stopped  also.  She  sat  down 
on  her  yellow  bed,  and  rested  her  white  face 
between  her  white  wrists.  She  heard  high-heels 
meet  wood  when  someone  walked  up  the  stairs.  It 
sounded  like  tapdancing.  Mom.  Dad  followed,  and 
she  heard  his  shoes,  heavy  shoes,  stomp  slowly. 
Bonnie  raised  her  head.  No.  She  rushed  to  her 
chair,  picked  up  a  book,  and  pretended  she  was 
reading  it.  Her  head  filled  with  noise.  Dad  knocked 
on  the  door.  Bonnie  did  not  speak.  "Maybe  they'll 
think  I'm  asleep,"  she  thought. 

Now  they  came  into  her  room.  Her  father 
looked  like  an  army  officer.  His  long  face  with 
dragging  jowels  and  mud-black  eyes,  was  not 
smiling.  Her  mother  stood  next  to  him,  lips  pursed 
together  and  eyebrows  forrowed.  Her  Danskin 
pants  stretched  uneasily  over  his  hips.  Both  stood 
tall  and  threatening,  filling  her  safe  room  with  an 
ominous  presence. 

"Bonnie,  where  were  you  this  afternoon?" 
Mom's  voice  fluctuated  nervously. 

"I  told  you.  I  was  riding  my  bike." 

"Where  did  you  go?" 

"I  just  rode  around."  She  sat  back  furhter  into 
her  chair. 

"Who  were  you  with?" 


"Nobody." 

"Come  on,  Bonnie.  Tell  the  truth." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Bonnie  asked.  Why  did 
her  own  voice  sound  so  weak,  so  shaky,  so 
defeated? 

Dad  spoke.  "Mr.  Hincks  is  downstairs.  He  says 
you  and  that  girl  stole  something  from  him." 

Bonnie  looked  at  her  palms.  They  were  red  and 
dirt  streaked.  "This  isn't  happening,"  she  told 
herslef.  "Pretend  it  isn't  happening,  and  it  will  go 
away." 

"Bonnie,  is  that  true?"  Mom  asked. 
"No,"  whispered  Bonnie. 

"You  tell  the  truth,"  Dad  commanded.  "Mr. 
Hincks  is  downstairs  with  a  policeman." 

Bonnie  paused  and  fought  her  panic,  "yes,"  she 
whispered.  She  jumped  up,  and  ran  to  her  mother. 
Mom  hugged  her  hard. 

"How  could  you?"  Then  she  pushed  Bonnie 
away. 

"Mom" 

"Stop  that.  Was  it  you  or  your  friend?" 

Bonnie  hesitated.  "Me."  She  choked  on  a 
hidden  sob. 

"Come  downstairs."  Dad  said. 

"no,"  Bonnie  thought.  "Please  leave  me  alone. 
No."  She  followed  her  parents  silently. 

The  bright  kitchen  light  hurt  her  eyes.  She  first 
saw  George  propped  against  the  refrigerator.  The 
policeman  had  planted  himself  on  a  stool,  nearby. 
He  wheezed  when  he  breathed,  and  his  reeking 
cigar  smoke  and  sweat  stench  filled  the  room.  He 
looked  way  down  at  her  with  oily,  frog  eyes. 

"Name?" 

"Bonnie  Walker. "Our,  get  out.  I'm  going  to  kill 
you.  All  of  you.  I  hate  you.  I  hate  you.  She 
screamed  inside  herself  so  loudly,  that  she  barely 
heard  the  policeman. 

"Age?"  His  voice  mechanically  pulsed  through 
his  nose.  She  answered  his  questions  evenly.  She 
watched  him  write  everything  in  a  brown 
notebook,  and  lick  his  second  finger  before  he 
turned  each  page.  You  ugly,  ugly  man.  Get  out, 
both  of  you,  die.  Her'  fear  and  hatred  battered 
her.  When  the  policeman  finished,  he  turned  to 
George. 

"Do  you  want  to  press  charges?" 

Bonnie  saw  George  eye  her  as  if  she  were  a 
museum  exhibit.  He  slouched  lower.  "No." 

Mom  spoke  for  the  first  time  to  George.  "How 
much  does  she  owe  you?" 

The  edges  of  George's  blue  lips  curled  upward. 
"Um...that  was  Shop-rite  vanilla  cake  and  frosting, 


right?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Bonnie. 
"That's,  uh,  $1.08." 

"You  stupid  fool,"  Bonnie  thought,  "At  least  I 
got  a  quarter  off  you."  She  imagined  herself 
thrusting  a  knife  into  his  dehydrated  chest.  "At 
least  you  lost  out  on  a  quarter." 

Dad  paid  George  and  he  left  with  the 
policeman.  Bonnie  heard  him  spit  when  he  got 
outside.  She  turned  to  her  parents.  What  now?  She 
was  glad  when  Tom  and  Robby  burst  into  the 
kitchen. 

"What  was  the  policeman  doing  in  our  house?" 
Her  brother's  eyes  were  wide. 

"I'll  talk  to  you  later,"  Mom  said,  shaking. 

"Sorry."  They  glanced  at  Mom  and  then  at 
Bonnie.  They  left.  The  tenseness  which  had  been 
pounding  at  the  dike  inside  Bonnie  finally  broke 
through.  She  began  to  cry. 

"Stop  crying!"  Mom  screamed  now.  Her  hands 
were  clenched  into  tight  fist.  "Stop  feeling  sorry 
for  yourself.  You  awful  child.  If  you  think  we'll 
ever  be  able  to  trust  you  again,  you're  dead  wrong. 
How  could  you  do  this  to  us?"  She  shut  her 
mouth,  and  gained  enough  control  of  herself  to  sit 
down. 

"Did  Cindy  make  you  take  it?"  Dad 
unconsciously  rubbed  his  chin. 

"What  can  I  say?  What  can  I  do?  Bonnie 
thought.  "No,"  she  murmured.  "Listen,  I'm  going 
to  bed." 

"Oh  no  you're  not."  Mom  stood  again.  "I 
don't  even  think  you  feel  guilty." 
"Yes,  I  feel  guilty." 

"Well,  you  don't  look  it."  Mom  cried  too,  now, 
angry  tears  which  bit  her  cheeks. 

Dad  looked  lost.  "I  think  she  should  see  a 
psychiatrist,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  hear  that?  You're  going  to  have  to  see 
a  psychiatrist  for  this,"  Mom  said.  Her  voice 
sounded  desperate.  Dad  tried  to  calm  her  down. 

"Bonnie,  what  made  you  do  it?" 

"I  don't  know."  Bonnie  felt  painfully  caged 
between  the  four  stark  walls. 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  don't  know?"  His 
voice  was  demanding. 

"I  just  felt  like  it.  That's  all."  She  stopped 
crying,  and  the  voices  within  her  mounted  again. 

"Have  you  ever  stolen  anything  before?" 

"No." 

"Are  you  sure?" 
"Yes,  I'm  sure." 

"How  did  you  feel  when  you  stole?" 
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The  voices  screamed,  "Stop.  Stop  these 
questions.  "I  don't  know,"  she  said  loudly,  her 
voice  raised  above  those  in  her  head. 

"Did  you  feel  guilty?"  The  question  shot  at  her 
like  a  bullet. 

"Yes!"  Bonnie  had  slowly  been  moving 
backwards,  and  now  found  herself  trapped  against 
the  wall  opposite  her  parents.  Both  stared  at  her. 

"Mom,"  she  ventured. 

"What?"  Her  mother's  face  looked  veined  and 

old. 

"Mom,"  her  voice  squeaked,  "Am. ..am  I  a 
thief?" 

"After  all  we've  done  for  you..."  Her  mother 
broke.  "Yes,  yes,  you're  a  thief."  She  raised  her 
head  from  her  hands.  "Get  out!" 

Bonnie  crept  by  her  parents,  who  did  not 
watch  her,  but  instead,  looked  at  each  other  with 
blank  eyes. 

Her  room  no  longer  felt  safe.  "Stealing  is  a 
sin."  Her  parents  words  echoed  back  at  her, 
memories  of  the  hours  of  lectures  against  stealing, 
against  lying,  against  cheating,  suffocated  her. 
Every  week  in  church,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal."  She 
wanted  to  scream,  she  wanted  to  pull  her  books 
from  her  spiny  bookcase  and  throw  them  at  the 


walls,  on  the  floor.  She  couldn't  do  that  though;  if 
she  made  any  noise,  they  would  run  in.  And  that 
she  wanted  least  of  all.  That  would  kill  her.  She 
wandered,  helpless,  in  circles.  How  come  it  was 
always  her  who  got  in  trouble,  never  Robby,  never 
Tom.  How  come  she  didn't  feel  guilty?  Was  she 
some  kind  of  Devil?  Yes,  that  was  it,  she  was 
inhuman.  No  feelings.  "Of  course,  they  hate  me 
now,  they  all  hate  me,  and  I  deserve  it."  She 
pressed  her  hands  together.  "Where  can  I  go?  I've 
got  to  get  out.  Out.  God,  why  was  I  born?  Why 
didn't  that  policeman  shoot  me?  I'm  deformed,  I 
don't  feel  guilty.  I'm  going  to  have  to  work  for  my 
living  now.  They  all  hate  me.  I'm  not  sorry  I  took 
the  cake -mix.  I'm  not.  I'm  not." 

She  fell  onto  her  bed  and  beat  her  fists  on  it. 
Her  hand  hit  a  needle,  and  she  felt  a  streak  of  pain 
shoot  up  her  arm.  It  calmed  her.  She  stopped 
pounding,  and  sat  up.  Gently,  she  pulled  the  needle 
from  her  hand.  Tears  ran  from  her  eyes,  now.  She 
paused,  examining  the  needle,  and  noticing  the 
tiny  light  rays  reflecting  off  it.  Then  she  pressed 
her  teeth  together  and  plunged  the  needle  into  her 
arm,  over  and  over  again.  The  bright  blood  bubbles 
which  rose  from  each  prick,  reminded  her  of  the 
tiny  red  checkerberries  in  her  backyard. 


By  Steve  Posey 


"Convivial,  that's  what  he  was.  Sure,  convivial, 
that's  the  word  I'm  lookin'  for.  Lord,  that  man 
could  eat  and  drink  all  night  long.  And  then,  he'd 
come  stumblin'  home  at  six  in  the  mornin', 
bleary-eyed  and  wantin'  bed.  Sleep  all  day  and  get 
up  at  five  ready  to  tear  the  flat  up  lookin'  for 
somethin'  to  eat.  My  God,  he  was  incredible.  Those 
were  the  days  he  wasn't  workin',  you  see.  Livin' 
off  his  fathers  savin's.  It  seems  he  had  an  idea  once. 
Somethin'  about  a  white  tiger.  He  wanted  to  be  a 
writer,  or  somethin'.  He  was  always  goin'  on  about 
his  great  white  tiger.  That  was  his  God,  you  see. 
The  tiger  and  the  universe.  It  was  all  a  bunch  o' 
nothin'  to  me,  and  I  told  him  if  he  didn't  settle 
down  and  get  a  job  or  somethin',  how  was  we  goin' 
to  live?  He  just  grunted  at  me  for  that,  and  said,  'In 
time,  Claire,  in  time,  everything's  going  to  be 
alright  for  the  both  of  us,  you'll  see.  We'll  be  just 
fine.  He  must  have  fooled  his  father  into  thinking 
that  too,  though,  'cause  the  checks  from  the 
savings  kept  comin'.  I  didn't  see  how  that  old  man 
could  have  been  that  easily  fooled,  but  Ididn't  say 
nothin',  cause  who  was  I  to  argue  with  money?  At 
least,  we  was  eatin',  huh?  I  didn't  complain.  Not 
then,  anyway." 

"Well,  things  went  on  like  that  for  a  while. 
George  goin'  out  and  carryin'  on  every  night. 
Spendin'  all  the  savin's.  But,  I  didn't  say  nothin'.  I 
felt  sort  of  sorry  for  him.  Hin  wantin'  to  be  a 
writer  and  all.  He  never  had  much  talent.  Oh,  every 
once  in  a  while  he'd  come  up  with  somethin'  worth 
readin',  but  most  of  the  times  he  was  just  not  that 
good.  But  he'd  reassure  me  whenever  I  said 
anythin'  about  him  wantin'  to  be  a  writer.  He'd 
just  say,  Don't  you  worry,  Claire,  everything's 
going  to  be  alright.  It  all  takes  time,  Claire.  Time, 
that's  all.  Well,  I'd  be  content  with  that  for  a  while. 
You  see,  he  had  the  sweetest  smile.  And  so 
convincin'.  Lord,  if  you  could've  seen  it,  you'd 
believe  anythin'  he  said.  Why,  if  he  asked  you  to 
jump  off  that  roof  over  there,  you'd  go  right  ahead 
and  do  it,  just  because  of  that  smile.  So,  I'd  believe 
him,  and  the  checks  would  keep  comin'  and  he'd 
keep  livin'  like  it  was  goin'  out  of  style,  and  we 
were  both  pretty  happy,  I  guess." 


"And  then,  one  night  he  didn't  come  home  at 
all.  Not  until  lunch  time  the  next  day.  Seems  he'd 
met  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  they'd  stayed  out  all 
night  talkin'  about  the  old  days.  Well,  there  he  was, 
hungry  as  a  bear,  and  he'd  caught  me  with  no  food 
in  the  house.  Not  a  scrap.  I  hadn't  had  time  to  go 
to  the  market  yet.  Well,  that  sent  him  into  a  flyin' 
fit.  Lord,  that  man  yelled  so  loud  my  geraniums 
wilted  right  there  on  the  sill.  And  then,  if  that 
wasn't  enough  already,  the  check  from  the  savin's 
didn't  come  that  day.  Here  it  was,  regular  as 
clockwork,  once  a  week,  every  week,  but  today  it 
didn't  come.  Today,  of  all  days.  And,  I'll  tell  ya, 
that  just  did  it.  George  was  as  mad  as  a  hornet's 
nest  after  that.  He  went  runnin'  upstairs  and 
swooped  up  all  these  papers  on  his  desk,  and  then 
came  runnin'  downstairs  again  screamin'  somethin' 
about  his  life's  work,  I  didn't  quite  catch  it  all,  and 
then  went  runnin'  off  our  the  door.  Well,  I  didn't 
understand  any  of  this,  so  I  decided  it'd  be  best  if  I 
just  sat  and  waited  for  him.  So  that's  what  I  did. 
And  sure  enough,  'bout  and  hour  later  oP  George 
came  back.  He  wasn't  all  excited  and  runnin'  this 
time,  though.  In  fact,  he  looked  pretty  blue.  He 
came  in  and  sat  down  and  stared  off  into  space  for 
awhile,  and  then  I  sort  of  cleared  my  throat,  you 
know,  hopin'  to  catch  his  attention.  Well,  he 
finally  told  me  the  whole  story.  It  took  him 
awhile,  him  havin'  to  stop  and  think  about 
different  things.  But  anyway,  it  seems  he'd  taken 
all  those  papers  I  told  you  about,  and  brought 
them  to  his  father.  Well,  his  father,  it  seems  had 
decided  George  was  livin'  in  a  dream  world,  and  it 
was  time  to  bring  him  out  of  it.  So  he'd  cancelled 
the  savin's  for  George  and  me,  and  told  oP  George 
to  go  out  and  get  a  job.  Well,  George  near  about 
had  a  fit,  right  then  and  there.  He  shoved  all  his 
papers  onto  his  father's  bed,  his  father  was  dyin' 
you  see,  and  said,  look  here,  this  is  all  my  work. 
It's  beauty,  and  truth,  and  some  day  it  will  be 
recognized  as  such." 

Well,  oP  George's  dad  didn't  think  too  much  of 
that.  In  fact,  he  picked  up  one  of  the  pages,  looked 
at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  blew  his  nose  in  it.  I 
had  to  try  hard  to  keep  from  laughin'  at  that  one.  I 
thought  oP  George's  father  was  pretty  funny.  But 
anyway,  George  just  picked  up  his  stuff  from  the 
bed  after  that,  and  walked  out.  That  was  the  end 
of  it.  After  he  finished  tellin'  me  the  story,  he  went 
around  that  flat  pickin'  up  all  the  money  he  could 
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find.  He  even  asked  me  for  whatever  I  had.  When  I 
asked  him  waht  it  was  for  he  just  said,  'An 
investment,  Claire,  just  a  small  investment.'  Well,  I 
gave  him  what  I  had,  and  he  put  it  in  his  pockets 
with  all  the  rest.  Then,  he  picked  up  his  hat  and 
coat  and  walked  out  the  front  door.  That  was  the 
last  I  saw  of  'im  for  maybe  seven  years.  He  left  me 
there  without  a  penny  to  my  name.  I  suppose  I  was 
hurt  for  a  few  days,  but  then  I  went  out  and  got 
me  a  job.  After  a  while  I  just  plain  forgot  aboutol' 
George.  Then  about  three  years  ago  someone  came 
over  an'  told  me  George  had  become  a  cab  driver. 
They  said  he'd  burned  all  his  work  one  night  on  a 
drunken  spree,  and  just  plain  give  up.  Said  he  was 
still  mutterin'  about  his  great  white  tiger,  though. 
Seems  he  hadn't  forgotten  all  of  that.  Well,  I  asked 
the  man  how  he  knew  all  this,  and  he  told  me  he 
was  the  ol'  school  friend  George  met  that  night. 
They'd  been  hangin'  around  together  ever  since 
then.  Well,  I  asked  him  why  did  you  come  over 
here  to  tell  me  all  this?  He  didn't  quite  know  what 
to  say  to  that  one,  so  he  just  stood  around  for  a 
while  and  kicked  his  feet  together.  'Well?'  I  said. 
"Well,"  he  said,  it  was  just  an  idea  I  had.  Forget 
it.'  Well,  that  was  alright  with  me,  so  I  said,  alright, 
forget  it.  He  didn't  say  nothin'  more,  and  pretty 
soon  he  just  left.  I  watched  him  walk  off  down  the 
street  and  turn  into  a  bar  on  the  corner.  And  then, 
I'll  be  damned  if  ol'  Goerge  didn't  walk  out  of  that 
bar.  Right  there,  a  block  away.  Well,  ol'  George 
turned  his  head  to  look  at  me.  He  had  such  a  sad 
look  in  his  eyes.  It  almost  broke  me  apart.  I  just 
about  run  down  to  that  bar  and  taken  him  into  my 
arms.  But,  nope,  I  didn't  do  it.  We  looked  at  each 
other  for  a  minute,  and  then  I  just  turned  and 
walked  into  the  house.  That,  was  the  last  I  seen  of 
ol'  George." 

"I  ain't  really  missed  him,  you  know.  I  ain't 
even  thought  about  him,  neither,  till  now  you 
come  and  tell  me  he's  gone  off  and  killed  himself. 
Poor  man.  I  guess  he  must  have  figured  everythin' 
was  gone  for  him.  Poor  ol'  George.  Him  and  his 
great  white  tiger." 


God  is  Dead 

on  a  subway  wall 

Butch  plus  Pat 

in  painted  scrawl. 

flash-lit  fireworks 

lurid  screams  in  the  night 

confessions,  passion  scrawled 

from  flickering,  inward  light  - 

graffiti  connection 

from  Boylston  to  Park, 

seen  desperate,  shining, 

as  we  slam  through  the  dark. 

— Liz  Smith 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  WRONG  DEDUCTION 


By  Michael  Moore 


I  had  received  Helms'  telegram  while  vacation- 
ing for  the  summer  in  Hunstanton  and  immediately 
took  the  coach  to  London.  The  message  simply 
stated  "Be  here."  I  never  questioned  Helms' 
instructions,  for  he  liked  to  write  in  riddles,  but 
this  one  was  queer  and  naturally  aroused  my 
curiousity. 

Arriving  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  I  began  the 
trek  to  Helms'  apartment.  The  fog-infested  streets 
hindered  my  progress  to  Boxer  Street,  and  my 
patience  was  growing  short.  I  did  not  like  it  when 
Helms  kept  me  in  the  dark. 

Finally,  I  scaled  the  handful  of  steps  in  front  of 
Helms  apartment,  and  almost  knocked  upon  the 
door  when: 

"Come  in,  Witson"  was  uttered. 

I  opened  the  door,  my  jaw  hanging  limp  from 
shock,  and  cried:  "How  on  earth  did  you  know  it 
was  I?!" 

"Your  ignorance  amazes  me  sometimes 
Witson"  he  said,  closing  the  door  behind  me.  "The 
answer  is  really  quite  simple.  I  sent  the  telegram 
yesterday  and  know  you'd  arrive  in  the  morrow. 
Taking  into  consideration  your  curiousity  and 
impatience,  I  knew  you'd  overlook  the  real 
meaning  of  the  message.  A  per  .  .  . 

"What  real  mes  ..." 

"Let  me  continue  Witson!"  he  demanded,  and 
I  eased  back  in  the  chair. 

"A  person,  walking  down  a  fog-covered  street, 
would  walk  slowly,  as  to  avoid  any  pitfalls  in  the 
road.  However,  I  heard  the  familiar  step-tap-step 
characteristic  of  your  walk,  rapping  your  umbrella 
against  the  street.  Knowing  it  was  you,  I  calculated 
that  it  would  take  you  exactly  eleven  seconds  to 
knock;  seven  to  close  your  umbrella  and  four  to 
compose  yourself." 

"Amazing  Helms!"  I  cried. 

"Actually,  I  saw  you  through  the  window,  but 
it  doesn't  matter.  Of  the  simple  message  I  sent,  I 
hoped  that  even  your  simple  mind  would  figure  it 
out.  Actually  Witson,  its  quite  simple.  The  fact 
that  the  only  vowels  in  the  message  were  "e"s 
obviously  suggested  to  arrive  in  the  evening,  its 
only  corresponding  time  of  day.  The  letters  B  and 
H  easily  meant  to  arrive  via  the  Blakeney- 
Hunstanton  run  at  8:20,  for  their  order  in  the 


alphabet  corresponds  to  the  numbers  8  and  2.  Even 
easier,  was  the  fact  that  you  were  asked  to  sit  in 
seat  18,  "R"s  corresponding  letter  in  the  alphabet. 
I  am  rather  disappointed  in  your  powers  of  simple 
deduction." 

"Amazing  Helms!"  I  cried. 

I  knew  better  than  to  tangle  with  Helms  in  the 
arena  of  deduction,  diction,  and  demonstration 
and  gallantly  bowed  out  to  the  master. 

"You  never  cease  to  amaze  me,  Helms. 
Obviously,  you  were  merely  training  me  for  this 
case,  where  you  might  have  to  call  on  my  hitherto 
unharnessed  powers  of  deduction." 

"Wrong  again,  Witson.  Actually,  I  thought  it 
appropriate  if  you'd  accompany  Mr.  Stathaven  on 
his  journey  here,  hoping  somehow  you'd  figure  out 
my  little  message." 

Helms  proceeded  over  toward  the  dining  table, 
on  to  of  which  were  its  inards,  spewed  about  in  all 
directions.  For  hours,  I  watched  as  he  carefully 
lifted  each  piece  to  his  eyes;  revolving  it  in  circles, 
leaving  no  end  unscanned.  Sometimes  he  whistled 
happily,  at  others  he  would  stare  puzzlingly  at  the 
wall,  his  eyebrows  squinting  from  all  the 
information  pouring  into  his  head.  Suddenly,  he 
sprang  from  his  chair  and  cried: 

"Exactly!!!  Exactly  as  I  suspected!!  Just 
exactly  as  I  suspected!" 

"Obviously,  you  have  discovered  a  time  bomb 
emplanted  in  your  most  sacred  grandfather  clock 
by  one  of  your  many  enemies!" 

"Wrong  again,  Witson.  Actually,  the  answer  is 
quite  simple.  After  several  hours  of  careful  study 
and  deliberation,  I  have  come  to  a  definite 
conclusion.  The  clock  is  no  longer  working." 

"Amazing  Helms!"  I  cried. 
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"Witson,  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that 
Mr.  Strathaven  was  six-foot,  one,  two-hundred  five 
pounds,  had  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  scare  on  his 
left  elbow,  a  brown  suit  with  the  third  button 
missing,  matching  shoes  with  one  shoelace  broken, 
AND  IS  ABOUT  TO  KNOCK  UPON  THIS  DOOR 
IN  A  MOMENT!!?" 

The  door  answered  with  three  consecutive  raps. 

"Amazing  Helms!"  I  cried. 

"You  should  look  out  of  windows  more  often 
Witson,  its  amazing  what  you  can  see." 

"Mr.  Helms,"  Mr.  Strathaven  began,  "I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  my  life  is  in  jeapardy.  They 
told  me  you  were  fond  of  queer  mysteries  and  .  .  . 

Why  must  I  always  get  the  weird  ones,  never  a 
little  girl  losing  her  cat  or  something  like  that." 
"If  you'd  like  me  to  leave  I'd  ...  " 
"Oh  no,  please  continue." 

"Well,  as  I  way  saying,  peculiar  things  have 
been  happening  to  my  wife  and  I  these  past  few 
days.  We've  been  seeing  these  queer  little  drawing's 
of  dancing  men  and  ..." 

"Sorry,"  Helms  imterrupted  "that  one  has 
already  been  used  for  a  case." 

"Alright,"  he  continued,"  "there  was  this 
bald-headed  man  ..." 

"No"  Helms  interrupted  again. 

"Oh,  that  too.  Then  how  about  a  man  with  a 
twisted  lip?" 

"No" 

"Engineer's  thumb?" 
"No" 

"A  light  in  the  darkness?" 
"No" 

"Then  what  the  hell  is  left?!"  he  demanded. 


"The  case  of  the  chicken  droppings,  the 
cricket's  attack,  and  the  wrestler's  navel." 

"I'll  take  the  .  .  .  " 

"Chicken  attack!"  exclaimed  Helms. 

"Helms,  how  are  you  able  to  deduce  all  this?"  I 
demanded. 

"Actually,  Witson,  its  quite  simple.  The  man  is 
obviously  an  aristrocrat  or  he  would  not  have  hired 
me  because  of  my  ridiculously  high  fee.  Because  of 
this  he  would  know  nothing  of  crickets  or 
wrestlers.  Therefore,  he'd  choose  the  remaining 
option." 

"But  he  would  also  know  nothing  of  chickens" 
I  added. 

"Listen  Witson,  when  you've  got  a  good 
deduction,  don't  rock  the  boat!" 

"Well,  I  can't  figure  them  out  and  I  thought 
the  world's  greatest  detective,  Sherman  Helms, 
could  help  me." 

Acting  as  though  he  had  been  given  a  cue  in  a 
play,  Helms'  face  illuminated  with  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  would  happen  before  it  happened. 
An  insane  smile  crept  over  his  face. 

Helms  paused  until  he  heard  the  short,  quick 
exhale  of  Mr.  Strathaven  and  turned  to  me. 

Witson,  Mr.  Strathaven  is  about  to  be  murdered 
by  a  fourteen-inch  knife  entering  his  body 
precisely  3Yi"  to  the  left  of  his  spine." 

"Helms,  how  are  you  able  to  deduce  all  this?!" 
I  asked. 

"Look  for  yourself  Witson"  he  replied. 

And  there  on  the  floor,  exactly  as  Helms  had 
predicted,  lay  Mr.  Strathaven  dead  on  the  floor. 

"Amazing  Helms!"  I  cried.  "Obviously,  the 
murderer  stood  by  the  back  door  and  threw  the 
knife  diagonally  sidewards  with  a  62°  sidespin  so  it 
entered  the  body  on  the  opposite  side"  I  added, 
quite  proud  of  my  deduction. 

"Wrong  again,  Witson"  Helms  said.  "Actually, 
the  answer  is  quite  simple.  The  killer  knew  that  I 
knew  that  trick  and  tried  to  trick  me  by  throwing 
on  the  right  side,  thereby  sending  me  on  the  wrong 
track.  But  as  usual,  I  stayed  one  step  ahead  of  him 
by  knowing  what  he  thought  I  thought  he  thought 
I'd  do.  You  understand,  don't  you  Witson?" 

"Uh,  sure"  I  answered. 

"And  the  only  person  capable  of  knowing  who 
did  it  is  ...  " 

"The  author"  I  suggested. 

"Wrong  again  Witson.  Arty-Mirty." 

That  name  struck  sheer  terror  in  my  heart  and 
sent  searing  pain  throughout  my  entire  body. 
Helms'  arch-rival  was  back  to  haunt  him.  The  mere 
thought  of  another  case  with  Arty-Mirty  ripped 
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through  my  flesh.  Then,  finally  realizing  that  I  was 
grasping  it  too  hard,  released  the  knife  and  went  to 
bandage  my  hand. 

When  I  returned,  I  found  Helms  already 
outside,  in  front  of  the  window  sill.  Scanning  the 
ground,  he  uttered  a  remark  of  satisfaction,  raising 
a  cufflink  from  the  ground. 

"Helms,  are  you  trying  to  somehow,  some  way, 
connect  this  cufflink  to  the  killer  and  his  dastardly 
motive,  in  an  attempt  of  sending  this  man  to  the 
gallows  so  that  he  may  utter  his  last  words?" 

"Wrong  again  Witson.  I  merely  lost  it  while 
gardening  this  morning  but  I  .  .  .  WAIT!  What  did 
you  say?  Last  words?  Of  course!!  Now  I  know 
what  the  poor  man  was  trying  to  tell  me!  How 
foolish  of  me  not  to  understand  before!" 

"What  Helms?!  How  could  you  figure  this 
out?" 

"Actually  Witson,  its  quite  simple.  Obviously, 
the  fact  that  there  were  ten  "t"s  in  his  last  words, 
meant  to  proceed  toward  the  Ten  T  Estate,  in 
Cromer,  which  are  derived  from  the  words  can't, 
figure,  out,  and  world's  for,  obviously,  he  could 
not  figure  out  the  world.  The  remaining  letters, 
spelled  diagonally  sidewards,  come  to  be  Stantow- 
field,  the  street,  and  28,  the  street  number, 
derivedj  from  combining  the  last  two  consanents. 
The  fact  that  there  are  still  two  "U"s  remaining 
stress  the  fact  that  he  wanted  both  of  us,  or  in  his 
words,  both  of  you,  to  be  there. 

"Helms,  how  .  .  .?" 

"Just  a  lucky  quess  Witson.  Quickly,  we  must 
hurry!" 

We  proceeded  by  carriage  as  fast  as  the  horses 
permitted,  for  the  matter  was  urgent. 

"Witson,  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that 
Mrs.  Strathaven  was  5'8",  181  pounds,  had  a  velvet 
purse,  big  red  lips,  a  terrific  build,  and  the  cutest 
little  mole  right  on  ...  " 

"How  are  you  able  to  deduce  this,  Helms?"  I 
demanded. 

"Witson,  you  really  should  look  through 
windows  more  often,  its  amazing  what  you  can 
see." 

"Quickly  driver!"  he  demanded.  "A  woman's 
life  is  at  stake!  Hurry  or  we  may  be  too  late!  Pray, 
Witson,  that  we  are  not  too  late.  For  heaven's  sake, 
we  must  arrive  in  time!" 

"There,  up  ahead  driver,  turn  in  there!" 
We  sprang  from  the  coach  and  dashed  toward 
the  mansion.  We  were  met  there  by  one  of  the 
servants. 

"Has  the  lady  been  harmed?!"  he  desperately 
demanded. 


"No,  sire" 

Immediately,  Helms  stopped.  He  leaned  against 
the  door,  lost  in  blank  speculation. 

"What  has  you  so  baffled,  so  perflexed?  Surely, 
she  must  be  dead."  I  said. 

"Wrong  again  Witson,"  he  began,"  It's  just  that 
in  all  my  cases,  I've  never  arrived  in  time,  I  simply 
don't  know  what  to  do." 

A  welcome  pistol  shot  filled  the  air  as  the  old 
master  I  knew  went  into  action.  Withdrawing  our 
hand  guns,  we  rushed  up  to  the  bedroom.  There,  I 
saw  a  figure  approach  the  bed  and  instinctively 
fired.  I  went  over  to  see  about  the  condition  of  my 
victim  and  discovered  another  corpse  nearby, 
presumably  shot  by  Mrs.  Strathaven.  I  wheeled 
around  to  see  Helms  training  both  of  our  pistols  on 
Mrs.  Strathaven  and  I.  She  was  exactly  as  Helms 
described  her. 

"What  I  have  here  are  two  murderers,  if  one 
lives,  he  or  she  will  tell  of  the  other's  murder, 
thereby  sentencing  both  to  death.  I  shall  have  to 
determine  which  one  of  you  are  more  valuable  to 
me." 

I  smiled.  Holmes  like  to  pull  these  things  on 
me,  so  I  played  along  with  him. 

"Obviously,  I  began,  the  survivor  shall  be 
eternally  grateful  and  a  virtual  slave  for  life." 

Helms  cracked  a  small  smile. 

"And  obviously,  the  choice  shall  be  made 
between  how  much  either  of  us  has  served  you  in 
the  past  and  the  possibilities  in  the  future." 

Helms  grinned  reassuringly. 

"And  obviously  I  am  that  choice,  a  faithful 
assistant  to  serve  you  in  your  fight  to  keep  our  fan- 
streets  free  of  criminals." 

Helms  cocked  the  gun. 

"And,  for  once,  I  am  right." 

"Wrong  again  Witson." 
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i  know  you've  been 
a  doctor  for  thirty 
years,  since  you  were 
twenty-two  and  yes 
now  i'm  twenty-two 
and  waiting  to  be 
discovered  and  haven't 
made  it. 

do  you  want  my 
scrambled  eggs 
to  ooh  and  aah? 

i'm  not  the  flesh 
under  your  chin, 
won't  fold  when 
pressed  under  -  i've 
heard  this  story  before 
worse  i've  heard  that 
tone  of  voice,  i've  seen 
that  glazed  eye  that 
says  i  don't  deserve 
your  love. 

your  eyes  tell  me  to  bow 
to  kiss  you  to  cry  "i 
have  sinned  father,  oh 
forgive  me,  thank  you 
for  the  butter  on  my 
bread." 

i  hate  your  eyes  daddy 
they  echo  guilty  innocence 
my  stomach  clamps 
you  hand  me  a  check 
and  tell  me  it's  the  last 
i  look  down  at  my 
plate  of  etherized  eggs 
i  cannot  cut  into  them 

my  head  tucks  and  the 
flesh  under  my  chin  folds. 


-Jill  Shaffer 


By    Lindie  Bosniak 


The  evening  bus  was  half  full  when  the  driver 
turned  to  gun  the  motor.  Carburator  flooded,  he 
said  to  the  passengers,  and  Simon  held  his  breath 
while  the  engine  wheezed  and  choked  but  did  not 
catch.  Then,  after  a  strained  pause,  the  starters 
connected;  the  driver  swung  out  of  the  slippery  lot 
and  headed  towards  the  main  thruway,  travelling 
south. 

The  window  was  open  a  small  crack,  and  sharp 
drops  of  rain  flew  onto  his  face;  Simon  used  both 
hands  to  force  it  shut.  Water  gathered  on  the 
outside  of  the  windows;  the  pane  contained  frantic 
rivers  which  obscured  his  view;  he  could  not  look 
back  and  watch  the  receeding  town.  He  knew  he'd 
had  enough;  the  turf  was  too  immaculate,  and 
always  flat.  But  it  hadn't  really  been  the  town  as 
much  as  his  life  in  the  town  -  or  just  outside  the 
town.  And  it  wasn't  that  he  was  so  glad  to  leave  his 
father  -  as  he  was  the  family.  He  liked  the  house; 
there  were  two  sets  of  stairs  and  dark  wood 
fireplaces,  but  this  year  his  father  had  rented  out 
some  of  the  rooms;  thats  why  Simon  had  shared  a 
room  with  Jody.  Jody  was  the  closest  person  that 
he'd  ever  had  to  a  brother  or  any  sibling,  but  a 
faint  suspicious  distance  kept  them  apart.  It  was 
mostly  because  they  had  come  from  different 
mothers.  Jesse  was  pretty;  she  used  to  live  in 
Delaware,  and  baked  pies.  She  reminded  Simon  of 
a  T.V.  mom. 

Every  day  the  kids  went  fishing  with  their  dad 
in  a  stream  that  passed  through  their  own 
property,  and  they  took  it  for  granted.  Their  Dad  - 
His  Dad;  maybe  he  should  call  him  Phil  since  his 
mother  wanted  him  to  start  calling  her  Ruth.  He 
was  getting  older  now,  she  told  him;  that  was  just 
before  he  left. 

Simon  could  always  tell  the  kids  were  jealous 
when  he'd  go  and  talk  alone  with  Phil  -  when 
they'd  want  to  come  along  on  the  walk,  and  his 
dad  would  tell  them  to  go  ride  their  bikes  or 
something,  that  this  was  man  to  man.  But  they 
were  really  too  young  to  understand  the  situation. 
He  couldn't  always  understand  it  himself,  like 


when  they'd  all  drive  into  town  in  the  station 
wagon  with  Simon  in  the  middle  seat  and  the  three 
kids  in  the  way  back,  and  some  lady  with  four  of 
her  own  would  stop  them  right  on  the  main  street 
to  exchange  chatter,  and  the  two  sets  of  kids 
would  make  faces  at  each  other  through  the  back 
window.  Then  the  neighbor'd  see  Simon  and  look 
at  Phil  expectantly  whose  neck  would  tense  up 
which  made  Simon's  do  the  same.  He'd  say  that 
this  was  his  son  from  the  city,  that  he  had  come  to 
spend  a  few  weeks.  Simon  would  smile  and  look 
down  at  his  feet  or  into  the  crushed  ashtray; 
clearing  her  throat,  Jesse  would  give  Phil  some 
reason  to  get  moving;  so  the  kids  in  the  back  would 
have  to  wave  to  the  lady's  kids  as  the  car  pulled 
away.  "They  don't  understand  much  about 
divorce,"  Phil'd  say.  "It's  pretty  different  here 
than  the  city,  huh  Si?" 

"Yeah."  Simon  guessed  so. 

And  he  was  going  there  now;  a  couple  hundred 
miles  and  he'd  be  in  the  city,  with  his  mother,  in 
his  room.  Ruth  would  be  waiting  for  him  at  Port 
Authority,  standing  in  smog  puddles  -  probably  dry 
in  high  shoes;  he'd  see  stark  steel  forms  behind  her. 
Her  landscape  was  grey  and  uniform;  maybe  he'd 
miss  the  green  and  irregular  spaces.  Simon  looked 
out  the  window  again  at  the  rain  which  continued 
to  fall  in  an  opaque  mass,  drowning  the  wayside 
fields.  The  scene  lacked  environment;  he  was  just 
in  between  and  this  was  Emerald  Wasteland;  he  saw 
it  clearly  through  the  blurred  green  glass  while 
shooting  by  at  some  great  speed,  directionless. 

The  driver  turned  off  the  lights,  then  the  radio, 
which  produced  only  static  fuzz.  Simon  saw  that  a 
few  people  were  sleeping  and  he  tried  to  as  well, 
but  the  ride  was  bumpy.  He  thought  of  New  York 
City  lights,  their  far  radiance,  the  way  they  all 
looked  from  the  roof  of  his  building.  When  he  was 
younger  he  was  the  only  one  who  knew  how  to  get 
up  there  -  or  he  thought  so  then.  He'd  take  his 
friends  up  and  they'd  play  army,  camouflaged 
behind  the  huge  brick  generators  that  cooled  both 
wings  of  the  building.  They  ventured  very  near  the 
edge  -  the  cement  barriers  were  only  shoulder  high 
then.  But  one  night  Simon  had  a  babysitter  up 
their  with  him,  throwing  garbage  and  gravel  off  the 
side  since  she  said  that  stones  could  kill  someone 
and  they  watched  the  real  stars  and  the  city  stars, 
half  hanging  over  the  wall.  Then  Simon  turned 
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around  quickly,  not  knowing  why,  and  he  saw  his 
mother  and  some  of  her  friends  come  out  of  the 
door  from  the  stairwell,  and  she  must  have  been 
drunk  because  she  didn't  stop  laughing  and  didn't 
seem  to  see  him.  But  she  had  seen  him  and  Brenda 
and  she  began  to  yell,  mostly  at  Brenda  because 
she  thought  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  bed;  but  it 
was  only  about  ten  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  night  so 
they  knew  she  wasn't  right.  But  they  went  down 
anyway,  and  Simon  remembered  hearing  Ruth 
laughing  again  with  those  people  on  his  roof. 

Why  had  he  thought  of  that?  He  was  going 
home  now,  he  was  getting  along  with  Ruth  now.  It 
was  mostly  since  he  had  started  calling  her  that, 
mostly  since  she  let  him  stay  in  the  apartment 
alone  at  night  instead  of  getting  someone  to  'stay' 
with  him  when  she  went  out.  On  those  nights  the 


apartment  would  feel  like  his  own,  and  he'd  stay 
up  until  just  before  she  came  in,  when  he'd  run 
into  his  room  and  pretend  to  be  out  cold,  and 
pretty  soon  he  was.  One  time  she  didn't  come  back 
at  all  -  she  said  she  tried  to  call  but  the  phone  was 
out;  Simon  thought  she  was  dead  or  badly  hurt 
he'd  have  to  live  with  the  family.  He  knew  he'd  be 
pretty  scared,  but  he  figured  maybe  his  father 
would  give  him  his  own  room  if  it  was  for  longer 
than  eight  weeks. 

The  rain  had  nearly  stopped,  and  the  bus 
moved  downtown,  in  Harlem.  Simon  hadn't 
noticed  when  they'd  crossed  the  bridge,  but  he 
could  smell  the  new  grey  washed  hair.  He  leaned 
his  head  out  the  window  and  counted  off  each 
block,  pausing  with  the  bus  at  the  stop  lights. 
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GHOSTS' 


By  Patti  Peterson 


I'm  in  the  shack,  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  while  my  mind  nurtures  seeds  of  ideas  They 
all  grow  into  scraggly  weeds,  and  I  have  to  keep 
uprooting  them.  I've  come  up  with  nothing,  and 
it's  cold,  and  the  door  slaps  and  slaps  against  its 
frame  in  the  September  wind. 

It's  for  Michael  that  I'm  tugging  at  all  these 
mind-weeds,  looking  for  some  sprig  of  a  thought 
that  might  help  us  out.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
he's  still  here,  and  this  is  our  problem.  If  he  could 
just  walk  in  now  and  think  for  both  of  us  .  .  . 
Things  were  always  as  plain  and  easy  to  him  as  the 
look  on  his  face. 

He  hasn't  been  back  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  but 
the  shack  is  still  dirty.  I  thought  about  bringing  a 
broom  and  a  cloth  to  clean  it  up,  but  I've  decided 
to  leave  it  just  as  it  was  when  he  left,  down  to  the 
shoelace  in  the  corner  and  the  tin  cup  on  the  shelf. 
When  some  dust  rubs  off  on  my  hand,  I  feel  like 
he's  touching  me.  I  have  dreams  about  him  really 
touching  me  and  breathing  on  my  shoulder,  and  I 
wake  up  feeling  clammy  and  dark,  like  a  lump  of 
earth.  Then  he  becomes  a  ghost  like  all  the  ones 
prowling  around  out  shack.  That's  when  he  scares 
me  the  most.  It  makes  me  think  of  the  times  he'd 
watch  me  glassily  and  say  frightening,  senseless 
things  about  our  ghosts.  Then  I'd  be  sorry  that  I 
told  him  all  about  them,  and  about  how  I  found 
the  shack.  But  it's  all  part  of  the  same  strange  story 
of  how  I  found  him. 

The  shack  is  on  the  west  side  of  a  crooked 
house  covered  with  ivy.  The  house  squats  on  the 
town  border,  almost  in  the  backyard  of  my  family's 
house.  An  old  woman  named  Ida  lived  in  that 
other  house  for  the  longest  time.  Every  summer 
she  had  it  painted,  and  always  bright  yellow.  It 
seemed  out  of  place  in  our  town,  big  and  baroque 
next  to  our  economical  white  farmhouses.  Ida  read 
palms  and  made  quilts  and  worked  part-time  in 
Woolworth's.  In  July  she  sat  on  her  yellow  porch 
wearing  a  straw  hat  and  sunglasses  with  pointed 
white  frames  and  green  lenses.  She  died  last  winter. 
I  read  in  the  local  paper  that  her  cousing  in  Indiana 
had  gotten  everything  she  owned.  I'd  never  figured 
out  how  Ida  could  have  come  to  own  all  that  land. 


But  when  no  one  came  to  claim  it,  I  told  myself  it 
couldn't  belong  to  anyone  now.  I  often  cut  across 
the  property  to  look  at  the  house,  but  I  never 
considered  it  trespassing. 

In  the  spring  the  grass  grew  up  all  over  the 
property,  and  the  house  looked  ruined  and 
watchful.  The  little  kids  dared  one  another  to  run 
across  Ida's  weedy  lawn  and  touch  her  front  door 
without  encountering  ghosts.  I  began  lingering 
around  the  house  more  and  more.  In  its  deadness  it 
was  somehow  alive.  It  was  all  locked  up,  but  I  was 
sure  I  saw  faces  in  the  windows.  Then,  just  as  the 
crocuses  were  coming  out,  I  found  the  shack. 

I  couldn't  connect  it  at  all  with  Ida.  Though 
her  house  had  gathered  dust  and  mystery  since  her 
death,  it  still  seemed  man-made.  This  shack  seemed 
to  have  grown  right  up  out  of  the  ground.  It  was 
under  a  sort  of  wire  arbor  covered  with  ivy,  and  all 
around  it  were  dead  things  -  soggy  brown  leaves 
and  dead  birds  and  debris.  I  remember  the  spiky 
sunless  plants  crunching  under  my  feet  as  I  made  my 
way  to  the  screen  door.  But  it's  hard  to  think  what 
my  first  impresssions  were  when  I  peered  inside. 
Now  I  can  only  picture  Michael  sitting  there  on  the 
musty  quilt.  Always  he'd  be  smoking  his  pipe, 
smiling  wisely  and  pulling  at  his  beard.  He'd  look 
eerie  in  the  candlelight,  with  night  all  around, 
pressing  in  on  us.  The  wax  would  be  dripping  down 
the  candly,  spreading  around  its  base  on  the  shelf, 
so  that  as  the  flame  nibbled  away  at  the  top,  the 
candle  would  grow  shorter  and  fatter. 

Well,  I'm  here  now,  and  the  candle's  just  a 
lump  of  wax,  the  shelf  is  a  piece  of  board  nailed  to 
the  wall.  It  all  looks  different  in  the  daytime. 
Before  today  I  always  came  at  night,  even  before  I 
found  Michael.  I  made  the  shack  mine,  and  I  went 
there  to  write  or  sulk  or  have  a  cigarette.  I  never 
said  anything  to  anyone  about  it  all  spring, 
thinking  naively  that  therefore  no  one  could  know 
about  it.  It  was  a  secret  I  shared  with  Ida  and  the 
faces  behind  the  windows  of  her  peeling  house. 

Summer  came:  the  dulling  kind,  dizzy  and  hot 
and  empty.  I  slept  till  noon  most  days,  watched 
T.V.,  ate  sandwiches  and  ice  cream,  and  took  walks 
in  the  country.  At  night  I  went  to  the  shack.  My 
parents  glowered,  wanting  to  know  where  I  was 
always  going,  and  if  I  knew  where  I  should  be 
going. 
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"Annie,  you  aren't  eating  enough.  Have  a  little 
steak  with  us." 

"Don't  you  get  hot  staring  out  there  all  day?" 

How  about  if  we  take  a  weekend  trip  -  just  the 
family...?" 

"Too  much  sleep  is  as  bad  as  too  little  sleep." 

"Do  you  want  anything  at  the  store?" 

"Where  are  you  going  tonight?  Come  back 
here!  .  .  .  Ann!" 

I  remember  running  out  of  the  house,  ignoring 
my  parents  shouts.  I  guess  I  can't  blame  them  for 
being  annoyed;  I  hardly  said  anything  to  them  all 
summer.  But  this  one  night  especially  their 
monologue  bored  me. 

Outside  the  night  had  barely  come,  moonless 
and  buzzing.  I  made  it  to  the  shack  in  five  minutes. 

A  shadow  moved  in  the  corner  when  the  door 
slammed  behind  me.  I  stood  in  the  dark. 

"Hello,"  the  shadow  said. 

I  gasped  and  flattened  against  the  wall,  out  of 
breath.  Then  a  match  lit  up  and  I  saw  him  hovering 
over  the  stubby  candle.  His  back  was  to  me,  so  at 
first  I  only  saw  his  black  tangled  hair  and  the  back 
pockets  of  his  overalls  stuffed  with  tools.  When 
he'd  lit  the  candle,  he  took  out  a  pipe  and  lit  it 
with  the  last  of  the  match.  Puffing  on  it,  he  turned 
to  me.  His  eyes  were  too  hard  and  big  for  the  rest 
of  his  face.  They  stared  at  me,  but  at  the  same  time 
gave  me  the  impression  he  had  recessed  his 
attention  into  some  cave  in  his  head. 

I  could  only  say,  "How  did  you  get  here?" 
Thw  words  rang  in  the  little  room  I  remember 
feeling  small  and  hurt. 

He  smiled  with  his  mouth  closed  and  his  eyes 
still  on  me.  I  began  to  notice  the  fragrance  of  the 
pipe,  mingled  with  a  salty  smell.  "It's  not  so  hard 
to  find,"  he  said.  Then,  "I'm  Michael,"  as  if  that 
made  everything  fine. 

What  was  strange  was  --  I  think  it  did.  "I'm 
Ann,"  I  said.  It  was  impossible  to  look  away  from 
him,  so  the  way  he  looked  is  still  distinct  in  my 
mind.  He  seemed  so  big  in  the  room  that  I 
wondered  how  I  couldn't  have  seen  him  seeping 
out  between  the  clapboards  as  I'd  approached.  As 
it  was,  I  could  do  nothing  but  sink  to  the  floor  and 
begin  talking  about  the  shack.  My  words  ran  along 
a  wire  stretching  between  my  mouth  and  his  eyes. 
He  didn't  say  a  word.  He  just  laughed  a  lot  at  the 
ceiling  and  offered  me  his  pipe.  It  soothed  me  just 
to  taste  the  mouthpiece.  Then  he  pulled  some 
sticky  cards  out  of  his  picket. 

"Smear?"  he  said,  holding  me  with  my  eyes 
again. 


"What?"  I  whispered. 
"Smear.  Know  it?" 
"No." 

He  dealt  the  cards  slowly.  I  remember  him 
pushing  them  off  the  top  of  the  deck  with  his 
broad,  grimy  thumb.  "Ace  is  high,"  he  said.  "Jack 
of  trump  is  a  point,  so's  high,  low,  and  game.  Now 
you  bid." 

We  played  cards  for  hours,  while  he  kept  score 
with  a  whittled  pencil  and  yellow  paper  he 
produced  from  another  pocket.  All  the  time  he 
laughed,  deep  in  his  throat,  and  I  laughed  at  him 
laughing.  I  didn't  know  what  else  to  do.  He  was 
like  a  mountain  and  I  thought  if  I  tried  to  climb 
the  mountain  I'd  be  sure  to  fall.  So  it  went  on  with 
me  telling  him  things  and  him  laughing  into  the 
smoke  that  hung  around  his  head. 

Then  sometimes  he'd  be  still  as  a  church  and 
he'd  glow  like  the  candle.  I  got  to  like  it,  but  the 
first  time  he  did  it,  it  scared  me  so  much  I  had  to 
run  outside  and  cry.  The  weeds  scratched  at  my 
geet,  the  dreadful  house  loomed  in  the  dark, 
mountainous  like  Michael,  and  blotchy  faces  glared 
from  its  windows.  Nothing  moved.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  crickets  and  my  gasps,  I  would  have 
thought  I  was  dead. 

But  after  that  I  was  more  dead  during  the  day. 
Then  it  was  too  hot  and  bright  to  be  real.  I'd  lie  in 
bed  with  the  shades  drawn  and  listen  for  the  slam 
of  the  door  downstairs.  Outside  the  car  would  roar 
away,  meaning  that  my  mother  had  gone  to  her 
Sewing  Circle  meeting.  She  had  at  least  stopped 
bothering  me ;  she  was  too  worried  about  me  to  get 
mad.  I  always  lay  in  bed  and  watched  the  bedsheet 
move  up  and  down  as  I  breathed  as  quietly  as  I 
could.  I  hated  to  eat  and  I  hated  to  see  my  parents, 
and  sometimes  I  stayed  in  my  room  until  dusk. 
Then  I  went  outside  to  watch  the  moon  come  up. 
Every  night  I  walked  out  of  town  to  a  place  where 
the  land  stretched  flat  all  around.  The  moon 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  hard  and  orange, 
blanching  as  it  rose.  Beneath  it  everything  was  a 
black-and-white  negative.  It  was  easier  to  move 
through  the  colorless  night  -  no  wicked  sun  to 
make  me  squint  or  sweat,  no  blinding,  blaring  light. 
It  was  a  dry  summer  too,  the  crops  were  crisp  and 
brown,  and  since  there  was  no  rain,  coolness  came 
only  with  the  night. 

Once  I  told  Michael  how  I'd  come  to  hate  the 
daytime,  and  he  said,  "It's  the  ghosts,"  and  threw 
them  a  laugh.  "I'm  a  ghost  too."  he  added. 

I  smiled.  "I  wouldn't  be  surprised." 

"A  ghost  of  a  man."  He  stroked  his  beard  and 
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looked  at  me.  "Your  hand,"  he  said,  reaching  out, 
I  moved  my  hand  toward  his,  and  he  pushed  it 
down  so  it  touched  his  leg.  I  withdrew  startled  and 
he  laughed  again.  "Feel  strange?"  He  rapped  on  his 
leg  with  his  knuckles  and  pulled  up  the  leg  of  his 
overalls  to  show  me  a  smooth  biege  limb. 
"Wooden,"  he  said,  stroking  it.  "Pine,  Ghost  of  a 
leg,  ghost  of  a  tree." 

It  occurred  to  me  then  that  he  was  always 
sitting  with  outstretched  legs  when  I  came  to  the 
shack.  I  stared  at  his  hand  moving  up  and  down  the 
leg.  Suddenly  I  wanted  to  touch  it  too.  I  don't 
know  how  he  knew,  but  he  took  my  hand  and  put 
it  on  the  leg.  "Do  what  you  like,"  he  said.  "I  can't 
feel  it."  I  ran  my  fingers  down  it.  It  was  hard  and 
carefully  sanded.  Then  I  looked  at  his  face:  he  was 
gazing  at  the  leg  as  if  it  were  his  sleeping  child. 
Jesus,  it  frightened  me.  I  wanted  to  leave,  leave 
him  with  his  leg;  I  felt  like  an  invader  into  his 
private  moment.  Yet  I  couldn't  stop  stroking  the 


leg  and  watching  him  I  was  glad  I  didn't 
understand,  and  finally  I  was  even  glad  he  had  a 
wooden  leg,  for  it  was  all  part  of  the  mystery,  the 
secret.  I  was  glad  he  had  shared  it  with  me  and  let 
me  into  the  cave  behind  his  eyes.  It  led  me  a  little 
closer  to  the  mountain. 

By  then  I  had  grown  used  to  going  to  the  shack 
every  night.  I  had  loved  the  night  before,  but  the 
ghosts  had  scared  me,  and  now  they  didn't.  It 
seemed  that  after  I  touched  Michael's  leg  I  became 
a  part  of  him  and  his  night.  It  was  a  comforting 
idea,  and  I  knew  too  that  he'd  always  be  there 
when  I  came.  Sometimes  we  were  still,  and 
sometimes  we  played  Smear  by  the  candleight.  I 
brought  some  more  paper,  and  he  sharpened  his 
pencil  with  his  jack-knife  and  kept  score. 

That  was  July.  One  night  at  the  beginning  of 
August  I  walked  through  the  screen  door  and  saw 
him  rolling  down  his  pant-legs.  "It  was  hot  today," 
he  explained.  "Better  now." 
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"I  wouldn't  know,"  I  said,  watching  him  push 
his  overalls  over  his  wooden  leg.  "I'm  never  outside 
during  the  day  any  more."  I  hesitated,  then 
managed  to  say,  "What  do  you  do  in  the 
daytime?" 

His  eyes  drilled  me.  "I  don't  stay  here,"  he 
said. 

"Where  do  you  -  go?" 
"Home ." 

I  started.  He  couldn't  possibly  live  in  a  house  .  . 
"To  the  lake,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  you  live  on  a  lake?"  I  didn't  know  what 

else  to  say. 

"By  the  lake.  Over  past  Olsens'  farm. : 

"But  that's  so  far  ..."  I  couldn't  help  looking 

at  his  leg. 

He  laughed  at  the  ceiling.  "It  gets  me  there," 
he  said,  patting  his  thigh.  I  was  suddenly 
embarrassed.  "There's  a  short  cut."  He  looked 
back  at  me.  "Do  you  want  to  go?" 

I  couldn't  believe  he  was  asking  me.  I  couldn't 
imagine  him  anywhere  but  in  the  shack.  Yet  he  was 
standing  up,  bending  his  good  leg  under  him  and 
straightening  it  as  he  rose.  His  wooden  leg  swung 
back  on  his  hip  joint  until  both  legs  were  under 
him  His  head  grazed  the  shack's  ceiling.  Again  he 
was  a  mountain,  next  to  which  I  could  only  stand 
wordless  and  motionless.  He  snuffed  the  candle 
with  his  thumb.  "Let's  go,"  he  said.  I  followed  him 
outside  as  in  a  dream.  In  the  blue  darkness  I  could 
hardly  see  him,  but  I  felt  his  eyes  hammer  me. 
Then  I  began  to  make  things  out.  As  he  stood 
against  the  sky  his  black  silhouette  paled  it.  "This 
way,"  came  his  voice,  and  we  went  past  Ida's 
house,  across  the  highway,  through  a  field  where 
neat  bundles  of  hay  lay  rotting.  Michael  walked 
stiffly  but  easily  and  I  hurried  beside  him.  Dry 
timothy  stems  crackled  beneath  his  workboots  and 
needled  my  calloused  bare  feet.  We  cut  across 
another  field  and  came  to  a  clump  of  oaks. 

"My  kitchen,"  he  said.  He  pointed  to  a  fallen 
log.  "Oyster  mushrooms.  He  took  out  his  knife  and 
scraped  some  fungus  off  the  log,  eating  it  off  the 
knife.  I'd  never  seen  him  eat  anything  before. 
"Want  some?"  I  took  a  little  off  the  knife  and  put 
it  in  my  mouth.  It  was  chewy  and  pungent.  He 
lumbered  to  a  group  of  high  dense  bushes. 
"Raspberries,"  he  said.  He  picked  off  a  few  and 
presented  them  to  me.  "Not  good  this  year  -  the 
heat  and  the  bugs  got  them."  I  ate  them  and  he 
laughed  at  the  face  I  made. 


We  continued  as  he  wiped  his  hands  on  his 
overalls.  I  slapped  at  mosquitoes  on  my  arms  and 
legs  and  could  hardly  keep  up  with  him.  We  were 
surrounded  by  fields;  I  couldn't  even  see  a  road. 
Then  to  our  left  I  saw  a  cluster  of  gray  buildings: 
"Olsens',"  he  told  me.  We  came  to  a  cornfield  and 
he  stuffed  his  pockets  with  corn.  "I  boil  it,"  he 
said.  "It's  just  now  ready,"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
darkening  tassles  hanging  from  the  ears. 

Past  the  field  we  entered  some  pine  woods,  and 
the  ground  sloped  downward  and  softened.  He 
moved  sideways  down  the  slope  with  his  wooden 
leg  downhill.  I  almost  slipped  on  the  bed  of  pine 
needles,  and  he  turned  and  took  my  hand.  We 


I  saw  a  puddle  in  the  lane  the  other  day. 

Foot  sloshed,  momentum,  but  I  waited 

Till  it  rested  a  still  glass. 

One  winter  tree  bit  into  the 

Pavement  through 

Its  suspended  membrane  surface. 

I  remembered  ladling  my  sorrows  to 

Women,  and  watching  them  Stir  and  Rustle, 

Their  words  stony, 

Till  my  eyes  glazed. 

Their  earthen  bowls  were  weathered 

Solid  with  reason. 

I  betrayed  a  weakness 

Which  still  makes  me  shiver 

Like  a  puddle  twirled  with  a  twig. 

—Naomi  Rush 


stepped  cautiously.  I  saw  his  eyes  glint,  and  in  a 
low  voice  he  said: 

"You  wouldn't  be  seen  holding  my  hand  in  the 
daytime,  would  you?" 

"I  can't  imagine  it  happening,"  I  said  finally. 
"Nothing's  real  in  the  daytime." 

A  laugh  seemed  to  rumble  right  up  through 
him  from  the  ground.  "This  is  real?" 

"Yes,"  I  said. 

"Real,"  he  mumbled,  almost  crushing  my 
hand.  He  led  me  to  the  lakeshore  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.  It  was  muddy  where  the  lake  had  receded 
for  lack  of  rain.  A  bullfrog  gurgled  as  we  looked  at 
the  pitchy  water.  It  looked  like  you  could  walk 
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straight  across  the  lake  to  the  ruffled  line  of  trees 
on  the  opposite  shore.  Seeing  it  I  understood  how 
Michael  could  be  so  soundless  and  even  inert  at 
times.  "My  home,"  he  whispered,  and  when  at  last 
a  breeze  disturbed  the  silence,  Michael  swayed  with 
the  trees  it  stirred. 

From  then  until  now  it's  all  a  blur,  a  rush. 
After  we  went  to  the  lake  he  hardly  even  laughed 
any  more.  I  began  winning  our  Smear  games,  and 
he  passed  more  and  more  often  into  his  dazed 
silences.  One  windy  night  I  put  my  head  down  on 
the  quilt  for  a  moment  and  slept.  I  woke  up  the 
next  afternoon  with  the  damn  sun  oozing  through 
the  window,  smothering  me.  Michael  was  gone.  I 
ran  to  my  house  and  up  to  my  room  and  waited 
for  night.  But  when  it  had  snuffed  the  sun  and  I 
went  back,  I  only  had  to  stand  outside  the  door  to 
know  he  wasn't  inside.  The  shack  looked  hollow 
and  brittle. 

Understand  that  it  was  my  fault  that  he  didn't 
come  back:  I  did  it  by  falling  asleep.  Sleep  wasn't 
allowed,  it  wasn't  part  of  the  ritual,  so  of  course  he 
couldn't  stay  after  that. 

Yet  for  two  weeks  I've  gone  through  the 
motions,  returning  every  night  to  the  shack, 
sleeping  during  the  day,  saying  nothing  to  my 
piddling,  anxious  mother,  eating  only  corn  and 
mushrooms  and  raspberries.  None  of  it  has  worked. 
And  there  is  something  worse,  much  worse  than 
this.  Last  night  when  I  ran  across  the  yard  to  the 
arbor  where  our  shack  waits,  I  noticed  that  the 
grass  was  shorter.  Someone  had  cut  it,  mown  it 
down.  Someone  had  been  there. 

So  I  had  to  stay  all  night  and  into  today  to  see 
if  someone  would  come.  From  here  in  the  shack, 
where  the  sunbeams  hold  the  floating  dust  captive, 
I've  seen  a  car  drive  into  Ida's  dirt  driveway  -  a  car 
with  Indiana  license  plates.  I've  seen  two  men  walk 
around  her  house  with  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
their  doubleknit  pants.  They've  been  talking  about 
paint  and  shingles  and  they  have  a  key  that 
unlocked  Ida's  front  door  and  let  them  in.  And 
they're  inside  there  now,  being  beaten  down  by  Ida 
and  her  phantoms. 

All  I  can  do  is  cry  and  bite  my  hand  till  it's 
blotchy  red.  If  I  scream  like  I  want  to  they'll  know 
I'm  here,  and  they  mustn't  find  me.  God,  please 
they  mustn't  find  our  shack!  I  just  don't  know 
how  I  can  stop  them  though.  Here  I've  been 
thinking  and  thinking  and  rubbing  my  face  and 
hands  with  the  dirt  on  the  floor  because  maybe  it 
will  give  Michael  back  to  me.  We  need  him  to  stop 
the  men  from  taking  all  this  away,  for  without 


him,  in  the  daytime,  we're  weak. 

They're  coming  out  -  unharmed.  The  ghosts  are 
just  too  weak  to  defeat  them  See,  they're  on  the 
porch,  laughing.  If  it  were  night  I  could  go  out  and 
stand  below  the  porch  and  listen,  but  now  the 
daylight  would  show  me  right  up.  They're  going  to 
the  car  -  the  car's  squealing  away  -  they're  gone. 
Fuck  them!  thinking  they  can  come  right  in  and 
chop  up  our  ghosts.  They  must  be  powerless  at 
night,  when  we  can  best  defend.  But  we  still  need 
Michael.  We  can  do  nothing  without  him.  We  have 
to  act  now,  before  the  men  come  back.  What  if 
they  come  back  with  paint  and  hammers  and 
bulldozers?  Only  Michael  could  push  back  the 
bulldozers  .  .  . 

I  burst  out  of  the  shack,  blinking  in  the  sun, 
ripping  across  the  mown  lawn  and  the  road  and  the 
field.  The  tops  of  the  oaks  are  yellowing  up  ahead  - 
now  they're  above  me  -  and  I'm  through  the  trees 
and  into  the  next  field  -  and  I  say  Stop:  catch 
yourself,  Annie.  So  you  bend  over  wheezing  in  the 
field,  look  at  the  swollen  purple  veins  in  your 
hands.  The  ghosts  hoot  through  your  head  and  the 
great  glaring  sun  pulls  drops  of  sweat  down  your 
face.  Now  you  run  again  for  Michael,  the  fields 
crumbling  away  from  your  feet  as  the  horizon  of 
pine  trees  drews  up  to  your  eyes,  and  you  stagger 
to  it  and  the  world  weaves  in  and  out  of  your  ears 
and  nose.  Your  mouth  is  dry  and  gaping  and  there 
below  is  the  lake,  glassy  green  in  the  day  with 
white  suns  bouncing  off  it  at  a  hundred  different 
points.  Smoke  wanders  up  to  the  sky  from  a  tiny 
fire  on  the  lakeshore,  a  hand  holds  a  pan  full  of 
sizzling  fish  over  the  flame.  You  yell,  "Michael!" 
and  crash  down  after  the  echo,  slide  and  stumble 
on  the  needle  bed.  The  ground  slams  against  your 
face  and  you  thud  down  the  hill,  fallen  braches  jab 
at  you,  you  see  ground  sky  ground  sky  ground 
with  wild  eyes,  and  your  body  lands  in  the  mud 
with  a  bitter  splat.  Pines  reel  above  you,  your  head 
drops  back  and  you're  out. 


City  Blue 


Blue  rain 

coos  summer  haze. 
Street  sight  stroke 
Battleship  haven:  my  coat. 
Blue  rain  coos  summer  haze. 
Hand  cuffed  throttles 
Rooster  glad  glowers 
Blue  rain  coos 
summer  haze 
pane,  shoes  move. 
Red  light  blues. 


—Sandra  Isham 


A  PROLOGUE  AND  MIDSUMMER'S  EVE  DREAMS 


By  W.W.Daniel 


Ewart  and  Pittman  shared  a  very  small 
apartment.  They  actually  shared  more  of  an  arena 
than  an  apartment;  a  tiny  stadium  in  which  to  play 
at  all  types  of  ludicrous,  spontaneous  games. 

During  the  Easter  season  one  year,  Pitt  had  put 
his  fist  through  the  bedroom  wall.  Ewart's  cat  had 
been  sitting  on  the  dresser  in  the  other  room  and 
had  been  knocked  out  cold  on  the  floor.  Ewart  had 
thought  she  was  dead,  had  moaned  and  lamented, 
holding  her  limp  body  close  to  his  heaving,  sighing 
chest.  The  cat,  named  Mahgenhilde  after  a  favorite 
cleaning  woman  of  Ewart's  youth,  had  awakened 
at  the  splash  of  her  misled  mourner's  fears  and  had 
dealt  him  a  surprising  and  thoroughly  nasty  claw  to 
the  cheek. 

Pitt  had  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  watching 
the  drama.  When  the  dazed  cat  had  stumbled  off 
the  bed,  across  the  room  and  out  onto  the  window 
ledge,  from  there  three  stories  down  to  the  street, 
Pitt  had  laughed  a  heartless,  hungover  laugh  and 
had  drifted  back  in  to  his  own  room  to  search  once 
agian  for  the  missing  contact  lens.  All  the  while, 
Ewart  had  dripped  blood  onto  the  landlady's  new 
sheets. 

In  this  tiny  apartment  was  a  living  room, 
separated  from  a  kitchenette  by  a  counter.  This 
arrangement  facilitated  discussion,  discussion  that 
generally  deteriorated  into  heated  argument.  Ewart 
would  sit  in  the  old  reclining  chair  with  the  badly 
split  frame,  clutching  Mahgenhilde  in  his  lap,  facing 
the  kitchenette.  Pitt  would  stand  behind  the 
counter  with  a  characterized  can  or  glass  of 
something  in  front  of  him  and  shout. 

Whenever  either  of  them  felt  he  needed  the 
opinion  of  an  unbiased  third  party,  he  would 
address  Ewart's  bird,  a  large  snowy-white  cockatoo 
with  which  Pitt  had  never  been  on  good  terms. 
Ewart  usually  became  the  accused,  Pitt  the 
prosecutor,  and  Sven,  the  bird,  the  arbitrator.  The 
cockatoo  possessed  dubious  value  as  a  judge,  for 
his  decisons  usually  consisted  of  unrelated  bits  of 
the  Marseillaise  and  the  Canadian  national  anthem. 

This  selection  of  repertoire  stemmed  from  the 


fact  that  the  only  person  who  had  been  able  to 
teach  Sven  any  speech  had  been  a  kind  but' 
exceedingly  odd  old  woman  with  blue  hair  who 
had  cared  for  the  old  bird  over  the  summer 
holidays. 

The  summer  holidays  had  been  a  disaster.  A 
friend  of  Pitt's  cousin  had  wanted  to  lease  a  cabin 
of  some  sort  on  some  beach  in  Delaware.  Ewart, 
Pitt,  and  Pitt's  current  lady  friend  had  driven  the 
new  Mustang  down,  laughing  and  singing  the  whole 
distance,  stopping  in  the  roadside  restaurants  and 
propositioningthe  waitresses  (Needless  to  say,  Pitt's 
girlfriend  had  frowned  upon  this  practice).  When 
they  had  finally  made  it  there,  tired,  sweaty,  and 
drunk,  they  had  found  that  the  cousing  and  friend 
had  crossed  wires.  The  cottage  had  been  quite 
attractive,  a  large  glass  front  door,  a  lofty  ceiling, 
only  inside  there  had  been  a  thin  man  with  his  fat 
wife.  The  thin  man  had  not  posed  much  of  a 
problem.  All  he  could  do  was  to  stare  as  if  he  had 
been  awakened  in  the  night  to  find  a  man  at  the 
door  who  spoke  some  foreign  tongue.  He  had 
called  his  wife  to  the  door  and  had  stepped,  rather 
carefully,  across  the  room,  for  there  sat  in  the 
middle  a  small  child  who  had  apparently  just 
vomitted.  Perhaps  the  man  had  known  in  his  heart 
that  the  conflict  would  vanish  as  quickly  as  it  had 
arisen.  His  wife  had  not  been  quite  so 
understanding. 

When  informed  that  she  and  her  family  had 
settled  some  place  where  they  may  have  had  no 
right,  she  had  begun  to  scream  and  shout  at  her 
prostrate  husband. 

"What  always  happens  to  our  vacation, 
Eumir?!  Will  you  tell  me  again?  If  the  kids  don't 
get  sick,  we  get  evicted  from  the  house!  Why  don't 
we  go  to  Florida?  I  mean  its  still  not  too..." 

"  'stoo  expensive." 

Ewart  had  admired  the  man  for  withstanding 
his  spouse's  attack  with  such  a  degree  of 
composure,  but  had  withdrawn  his  respect  upon 
seeing  an  open  bottle  of  gin  next  to  the  couch. 

The  couple  had  seemed  like  the  types  who 
were  forever  stuck  on  the  New  Jersey  turnpike  on 
hot  afternoons  in  August;  Ewart  could  not  have 
borne  the  responsibility  of  packing  them  back  into 
their  rented  Plymouth  to  sweat  it  out  until  Labor 
Day  in  Baltimore.  Ewart  had  fought  with  Pitt  to 
stay  elsewhere  and  had  only  won  out  because  the 
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traveler's  checks  were  in  his  back  pocket. 

The  three  had  shuffled  off  to  a  Ramada  Inn, 
hoping  to  get  to  the  beach  the  next  morning  in 
time  to  find  an  open  space. 

The  motel  had  been  reasonably  comfortable 
until  one  entered  the  bathroom,  where  the  floor 
was  sloped  violently  and  the  water  very  brown. 
Rusty  bathwater  is  something  one  identifies  with 
unused  pipes.  To  pass  the  time  before  dinner, 
Ewart  had  sat  expounding  theories  as  to  why  this 
would  afflict  a  motel  at  the  height  of  the  summer 
season.  Pitt  had  eventually  told  him  to  be  silent, 
but  Ewart  had  been  intrigued  and  would  not  stop 
until  hit  in  the  eye  with  a  beach  sandal.  There  had 
still  clung  to  this  sandal  some  of  the  previous 
summer's  sand,  which,  when  transferred  to  the  eye, 
had  caused  Ewart  extreme  discomfort  and 
sulkiness  throughout  the  entire  evening  meal. 

Pitt  and  the  woman,  a  fairly  attractive  sort 
with  flaxen  hair  and  big  feet,  had  reached  the  bar 
by  quarter  past  six. 

Ewart  had  come  back  to  the  room  to  read  the 
breakfast  menu  and  free  postcards  several  times, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  value  whatsoever 


in  analysis  or  develop  interpretations  of  these.  He 
had  turned  on  the  television  and  had  found  a 
baseball  game  which  had  kept  him  happy  for  a 
while. 

But  soon  the  baseball  game  began  to  remind 
him  of  other  things,  of  his  father  and  Coney  Island, 
of  old  men  eating  hot  dogs  on  the  boardwalk  and 
reading  outdated  racing  forms.  Ewart  thought  of 
his  dead  brother  and  bottle  caps  imbedded  in  the 
asphalt.  This  made  him  very  sad,  very  slow, 
philosophical.  He  turned  off  the  television  and 
opened  the  curtains  to  look  out  over  the  parking 
lot.  Directly  across  from  him  was  the  back  door  of 
the  restaurant  kitchen  where  a  small,  wiry  man  was 
pulling  boxes  out  of  a  truck  which  seemed  top 
heavy. 

Ewart  wished  he  had  not  turned  on  the 
television.  He  had  been  in  a  good  mood.  He  liked 
to  stay  in  hotels.  He  liked  to  stand  in  the  big 
mirror,  combing  his  hair  while  watching  tiny, 
cheery  little  ladies  shuffle  about  and  pick  up  the 
room,  leaving  the  door  open  to  let  sunlight  and 
fresh,  warm  breezes  in.  Yet  as  he  looked  at  the 
little   man  across  the   parking  lot,  these  small 
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enjoyments  felt  stupid,  ugly,  and  embarassing. 

His  mind  rolled  over  to  Sven,  and  had 
wondered  if  Mahgenhilde  had  tried  to  eat  the  bird 
out  of  desparation,  while  Mrs.  Knightly  lay  dead 
drunk  in  a  completely  broken  reclining  chair. 

He  then  thought  of  going  over  to  the  bar  to 
join  Pitt  and  the  big-footed  girl  but  thought  better 
when  he  considered  the  two  of  them  would  already 
have  had  an  appreciable  amount  to  drink  and 
would  make  jokes  that  might  embarass  him.  He 
would  only  end  up  feeling  foolish  and 
self-conscious. 

Ewart  badly  wanted  to  have  a  pillow  fight  with 
Arthur  or  to  play  with  the  television  with  Arthur, 
but  Arthur  had  been  killed  by  a  grapefruit  truck 
when  Ewart  was  only  nine.  Arthur  had  never  really 
been  good  for  much.  He  had  always  skipped  school 
to  play  at  trying  to  set  off  the  construction 
dynamite  with  a  home-made  electrical  something 
that  had  always  terrified  Ewart. 

Arthur  had  frequently  got  into  trouble,  and 
though  Ewart  had  not  been  on  perfect  terms  with 
his  older  brother,  he  had  more  than  once  begged  to 
a  big  policeman  or  an  angry  grocer  not  to  send 
Arthur  to  jail. 

Ewart  still  loved  a  dead  twelve-year-old  boy. 

As  he  sat  in  the  window  on  the  radiator  case 
with  little  vents  that  made  his  thighs  sore,  a 
subway  train  soon  rushed  into  his  head.  He 
grabbed  hold  and  rode  between  the  cars  until  a 
transit  cop  moved  through  and  told  him  to  get 
back  into  the  car.  An  old  tramp  was  asleep  on  one 
side,  stretched  out  fully  and  taking  up  enough 
room  for  the  four  old  women  who  eyed  him  in 
disgust.  Their  stockings  were  rolled  down  around 
their  knees,  and  Ewart  wondered  why  thev  wore 
them  at  all.  Habit.  Varicose  veins.  He  felt  as  if  one 
of  them  would  spit  carelessly  on  him  if  he  drew 
too  close. 

The  train  stopped;  the  station  was  very  empty 
except  for  the  mannequins  in  the  dingy  shop 
windows.  He  was  at  fifty -ninth  street,  underneath 
Bloomingdale's. 

The  stairs  to  the  street  were  very  steep  and 
imposing.  There  was  bright  sunshine  to  be  seen 
when  he  looked  at  the  top,  but  the  day  fell  darker 
with  each  step  up.  When  he  reached  the  sidewalk, 
it  was  autumn  dusk,  sticky,  fresh  and  sooty.  The 
lamp  light  had  come  on  and  glistened  with  rain 
drops  that  gave  the  asphalt  a  burnished  look,  but 
cars  and  people  were  yet  dry  because  the  shower 
had  just  begun.  Ewart  was  still  able  to  smell 
saurkraut  and  burnt  chestnuts. 


The  nun  just  inside  the  doors  of  Blooming- 
dale's  was  busy  putting  on  a  lavender  shawl  and 
looking  down  into  her  donation  pot,  disillusion 
and  hardness  marking  her  face.  The  little  dusty 
spectacles  on  her  nose  seemed  to  draw  out  wrinkles 
from  around  her  cheek  bones;  she  looked  as 
though  she  had  a  headache.  She  struggled  with  the 
door  for  a  moment.  As  she  passed,  Ewart  imagined 
her  saying  something,  giving  some  advice  about  the 
cold,  wet  weather  or  of  the  power  ot  prayer, 
something  such  as  might  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances.  She  only  shuffled  by  without 
paying  him  the  slightest  attention.  She  was  very 
short,  as  many  street  nuns  are,  and  Ewart  felt  that 
the  weight  of  an  empty  pot  dragged  her  shoulders 
down  unbearably. 

The  air  was  becoming  chilly:  Ewart  did  not 
want  to  be  standing  alone  at  a  subway  entrance  on 
Lexington  Avenue  so  he  looked  out  upon  the 
parking  lot  again. 

The  little  man  and  the  truck  were  gone,  but 
Pitt  and  the  girl  were  moving  from  car  to  car, 
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crying  to  support  each  other  as  well  as  a  spare  case 
of  breakfast  beer.  Ewart  knew  that  the  two  would 
have  to  carry  each  other  up  the  stairs,  forget  the 
beer  and  be  forced  to  tumble  back  down  and 
retrieve  it.  He  had  a  few  more  moments  to  himself, 
but  could  think  of  only  trying  to  untie  a  tiny  knot 
on  his  great  uncles'  sail  boat  with  his  fingernails  cut 
painfully  too  short. 

The  girl  fell  in  the  door  first  with  an 
exclamation  that  was  driven  out  of  her  throat  by 
some  type  of  gastric  interruption. 

"Scuse  me...Urie." 

"I'm  Ewart.  Ewart." 

"Oh,  I  can  never  get  these  German  names 
right." 

"It's  Scandinavian;  my  father  was  a  native  of 
Oslo." 

She  couldn't  have  bothered  with  Ewart's 
father;  Pitt  had  fallen  in  on  top  of  her,  and  in  his 
blind  drunkeness  was  trying  to  make  love.  This  was 


a  thoroughly  comical  sight.  Her  head  was  crushed 
up  uncomfortably  between  the  wall  and  the  chest 
of  drawers.  Pitt  was  doing  little  more  than  a  bunch 
of  heavy  breathing  in  an  attempt  to  convince 
himself  the  time  was  ripe. 

What  futility,  absurdity,  and  worst  of  all 
vanity!  Ewart  snickered  and  then  laughed  out  loud. 
Pitt  looked  up  in  surprise,  his  pants  undone  and 
twenty-four  cans  of  Ballantine  Ale  across  the  room 
sitting  upside  down  between  his  ankles.  The  door 
of  the  room  was  wide  open. 

Ewart  shouted  at  the  two  until  he  was  blue  in 
the  face  with  laughter  and  breathlessness.  He  began 
to  mock  Pitt: 

"Please  leave  me,  Ewie,  and  go  far  away  so  that 
we  might  have  a  romantic  moment  together.  Is  that 
what  you're  trying  to  say,  O  drunk  person?" 

He  skittered  out  the  door  to  find  an  egg  salad 
sandwich  and  a  can  of  grape  soda,  thinking  in  the 
future  not  to  take  himself  too  seriously. 
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"Satiating  Phillips  Academy's  hunger  for  words  thrice  yearly" 

chef:  M.  Alain  Cantor 
Mairre  d':  M.  Robert  McCabe;  Bartender;  M.  Henri  Wigglesworth 
Head  Waitress:  Mile.  Sandra  Isham;  Bouncer:  M.  Jaques  Zucker 
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And,  to  begin  the  meal,  a  special  chefs  salad  appears  on  page  one. 
This  menu  is  Phillipian   typeset  courtesy  of  Madame  Elizabeth   Smith  and 
Monsieur  B.B.  Cohan.  Printed  by  Town  Printing,  Andover,  Massachusetts. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  serve  you. 


George  Washington  felt  it,  as  did  Ted  Williams  and  Rhett  Butler.  The 
temptation  to  bid  adieu  with  a  final  bang  lures  generals,  clergymen,  and  even 
editors  of  high  school  literary  magazines.  So  now  establishing  a  tradition  already 
used  by  our  brethren  in  The  Phillipian,  this  Mirror  editor  issues  his  final,  inky 
words. 

The  idea  is  so  pleasantly  pompous  that  I  can 't  resist  the  urge.  Not  that  this 
pomposity  is  innate,  for  it's  been  developed  at  Andover  as  surely  as  "sterling 
character,  forceful  leadership,  and  high  scholarship.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  first 
glimpses  of  P.  A.  were  laden  with  little  more  than  terror.  Deserted  by  my  parents  at 
the  welcoming  picnic  at  Flagstaff  Court,  a  fist  of  Commons  fried  chicken  doing 
intestinal  battle  with  an  already  firmly  entrenched  Ford's  Coffee  Shop  hot  dog 
[inhaled  in  a  nervous  fit  earlier  that  afternoon],  I  dodged  frisbees  for  at  least 
twenty  minutes,  a  frighteningly  lonely  third  of  an  hour,  before  finding  what  I  had 
been  looking  for.  My  messiah  appeared,  not  riding  a  white  donkey,  but  sitting 
against  a  tree  near  Morse.  He  was  disguised  in  the  body  of  the  saddest  looking 
fourteen-year-old  ever  imaginable,  a  wet-eyed,  paled  and  hollowed  face  staring  up 
at  the  excitement  around  him  from  between  dangling  brown  curls.  He  seemed  the 
epitome  of  a  pathetic  being.  I  was  jubilent.  The  kid  emanated  misery,  a  pure, 
simple  misery  which  made  me  look  so  well  off  in  comparison,  that  I  couldn 't  help 
but  investigate  the  poor  wretch  further. 

He  proved  to  be  perfect.  Having  trekked  from  his  home  in  the  South  by 
himself  he  had  lost  his  luggage  on  the  plane,  and  arrived  at  Andover  to  find 
himself  rooming  in  the  worst  dorm  on  campus  with  an  alleged  homosexual 
manning  the  other  bed.  Since  I  was  rooming  in  a  carpeted  single  in  Nathan  Hale, 
a  luxurious  building  complete  with  picture  windows,  pool  table,  and  soda  machine, 
my  ectasy  spiraled.  The  knot  in  my  stomach  quickly  untied,  and  I  skipped  off  to 
my  new  abode  near  the  Sanctuary,  leaving  my  sulking  comrade  holding  up  that 
elm  tree,  a  vegetable-like  position  from  which  he  has  moved  little  in  the  past  four 
years,  from  what  I  can  surmise. 

Now  after  twelve  terms  at  P. A.,  graduation  lies  seductively  on  the  threshold  of 
next  Thursday  morning.  My  trial  of  three  years  as  a  struggling  guppy  in  the 
Andover  prestige  pool  resulted  in  a  sudden  rush  to  sharkdom  this  senior  year. 
Fueled  by  an  upper  year  Creative  Writing  course  with  Red  Smith,  I  landed  at  the 
helm  of  The  Mirror,  a  magazine  saddled  then,  now,  and  forever,  with  the  artsy, 
exclusive  reputation  connected  with  all  "literary"'  publications.  If  having  had  a 
scion  of  a  poultry  farmer  as  Editor-in-Chief  this  year  hasn't  affected  the 
long-standing  views  toward  The  ror,  then  I  suppose  nothing  can.  Yet  even  if  most 
of  my  plans  to  make  the  magazine  less  exclusive  have  gone  unfulfilled,  my 
unwarrented  ascension  to  power  in  The  Mirror  has  nevertheless  been  an  educating, 
though  at  times  grossly  mishandled,  experience.  My  shortcomings  in  personal 
relations  sparked  rebellion  by  the  distaff  half  of  our  staff;  my  inability  to  deal  with 
the  P. A.  public  prevented  any  unheralded  genius  from  surfacing  in  our  midst  on 
his  way  to  becoming  the  next  great  writer  of  our  generation.  Mirror  checks  and 
money  orders  became  my  plague;  Saturday  Night  Blues  poetry  by  the  anonymous 
and  magnanimous  cluttered  my  desk,  books,  and  wastepaperbaskets.  Trying  to 
shorten  endless  stories  [inevitably  printed  untouched\  attempting  to  separate 
phoney  from  genuine  material,  scrapping  with  Pat-Down- At-Town-Printing  over 
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pennies,  setting  deadlines,  addressing  envelopes,  postponing  deadlines,  and 
twisting  the  arms  of  juniors  until  four  dollar  subscription  pledges  burped  up,  led 
to  a  time  consuming,  if  trivial,  tenure. 

Yet  in  the  final  laying-out  of  each  issue,  a  pleasure  arose  which  had  been 
absent  in  the  other  aspects  of  the  Jack-of-all-trades  Mirror  editorship.  The  magic 
of  preparing  our  sundry  material  for  the  printer  in  the  most  attractive  way  possibly 
inspired  the  trio  of  Rob  McCabe,  Henry  Wigglesworth,  and  myself  to  breathe  our 
every  breath  by  the  credo,  "Form  Over  Content.  "  For  our  initial  issue,  we  did  the 
lay-out  in  the  Wigglesworth  family  's  Greenwhich  Village  apartment  just  before 
Christmas;  the  second  issue  was  conceived  in  the  less  romantic  setting  of  the 
Graham  House  basement  during  exam  week  of  winter  term,  with  the  water  from 
the  March  thaw  lying  three  inches  deep  at  our  feet.  And  though  a  few  of  the 
artists  who  had  their  drawings  printed  couldn  't  quite  comprehend  how  we  ever  got 
their  artwork  for  publication  [sticky-fingered  McCabe's  zealous  devotion  to  The 
Mirror  knew  no  legal  boundaries.]  the  comments  regarding  our  first  two  efforts 
were  few,  non-committal,  but  generally  appreciative  of  the  physical  attractiveness 
of  the  magazines. 

For  the  spring  issue,  we  feel  as  though  we 've  reached  the  proper  crescendo  for 
our  low-key  concerto  of  three  movements.  We  've  found  the  lighter  touch  in  pieces 
by  Will  Daniel  and  Patti  Peterson,  a  bit  of  the  more  meaningful  in  a  Marty 
Daniels  short  story  about  family  trauma,  some  international  flavor  in  a  portrayal 
of  an  aging  English  worker  by  exchange  student  Michael  Gibbs-Harris  and  in  a 
story  by  heretofore  imprinted  Assistant  Editor  Wigglesworth,  written  in  the  context 
of  his  adventures  in  France  last  year,  as  well  as  a  stylistically  intriguing  work 
about  a  little  girl  with  a  less-than-savory  home  life  by  senior  Pam  Bacher. 
Combined  with  a  smattering  of  poetry,  and  McCabe  s  usual  quota  of  excellent 
artwork,  this  term  s  Mirror  seems  better  in  content  than  our  other  two  issues, 
while  maintaining  our  inj'initely  attractive  facade. 

Next  year  's  board  is  sharing  in  the  making  of  this  Mirror,  learning  under  our 
patient  instruction  what  we  had  to  discover  for  ourselves  this  fall  and  winter,  and 
Em  sure  that  they'll  do  a  good  job  in  76-77.  But  with  pen  now  nearly 
extinguished,  and  all  profoundities  sapped,  Ell  turn  the  rest  of  the  magazine  over 
to  what  we  felt  to  be  the  best  of  the  material  weaned  from  our  nebulous  staff  of 
over  a  thousand,  the  Phi/lips  Academy  community.  And  thanks  a  lot,  everyone,  for 
judging  our  book  by  its  cover. 
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Children  of  Proteus 

While  over  the  sea  I  ride  the  waves, 
And  float  on  the  formless  foam, 
While  under  the  stars  I  sail  alone, 
Wherever  the  wandering  wind  does  will, 
There's  a  sigh  I  hear  in  the  breath  of  the  storm 
Whenever  the  surf  meets  the  strand, 
As  if  it  would  shape  a  song. 
That  longing  I  share  with  the  hermit  crab 
Who  writes  with  his  shell  on  the  sand- 
That  hunger  I  share  with  the  nomad  gulls, 
Who  carve  their  arcs  through  the  clouds- 
A  dream  that  is  waked  by  the  memory  of  land 
Swells  the  breast  of  the  swirling  squall, 
And  all  its  nameless  children: 
To  shape  a  lasting  form, 
To  make  one  clear-etched  mark 
Unlike  the  prints  of  feet  on  the  beach, 
But  indelibly  sharp  and  secure; 
Beyond  the  marge  of  the  shifting  tides, 
Deep  in  the  dark  clay  of  earth. 


-anne  sidonie 


Brother  Jack  Engenders  Obscurity 


I  really  hate  to  sit  on  the  floor.  It's  one  of  those  necessities  of  which 
I've  always  been  deprived,  like  being  able  to  sign  my  name  properly  under 
pressure.  I  can't  fold  my  legs,  or  else  the  tendons  in  my  groin  get  sore, 
and  I  feel  like  I  used  to  when  every  one  else  was  touching  his  toes  and  I 
couldn't:  incompetent.  I  used  to  tell  the  gym  teacher  that  my  legs  were  too 
long  and  that  that  was  why  I  could  run  fast.  I  truly  believed  this 
hypothesis,  and  I  had  my  fleetfootedness  to  back  it  up.  My  gym  teacher 
thought  very  little  of  idiotic  excuses.  Of  course,  my  gym  teacher  didn't 
have  much  going  for  him  either.  He  wore  white  patent  leather  shoes,  had 
his  hair  done  twice  a  week,  and  spent  his  spare  time  lifting  weights.  We 
all  thought  he  was  a  fruit. 

At  any  rate,  I  was  sitting  on  the  floor  one  evening  with  my  arms 
around  my  knees,  just  sitting  and  being  uncomfortable.  The  base  of  my 
spine  was  raw,  and,  as  this  usually  made  me  impatient,  I  stretched  out 
and  hit  my  head  on  the  trunk  of  a  porcelain  elephant  standing  not  far 
away,  who  might  have  killed  me  had  he  decided  to  strike  back  at  that 
moment.  I  thanked  the  elephant  for  sparing  my  life;  I  was  in  one  of  those 
obliging  frames  of  mind,  though  by  no  means  cowardly  or  conciliatory, 
qualities  one  too  often  associates  with  obliging  types.  Good  Lord,  one 
can't  even  be  creative  anymore  without  being  mocked.  Of  course,  it's 
possible  that  I'm  in  no  position  to  be  noble-minded,  and  those  who  deride 
me  merely  see  me  as  pretentious.  Screw  them,  especially  my  roommate.  I 
wasn't  in  as  obliging  a  mood  as  I  had  thought,  but  then,  elephants  always 
have  brought  out  the  best  in  me,  and  roommates  the  worst. 

I  was  at  home  this  back-aching  evening  and  therefore  decided  to  eat 
something.  I  normally  relish  the  chance  to  decide  what  to  eat,  though  I 
invariably  eat  Raisin  Bran.  I  can't  read  the  newspaper,  unless  I'm  eating 
cereal;  they  might  change  the  drinking  age  on  me,  and  I'd  never  know,  if 
it  weren't  for  Cap'n  Crunch.  However,  if  some  leftover  Chinese  food 
happens  to  catch  my  eye,  Henry  Kissinger  must  wait  another  day  for  the 
attentions  of  this  embryonic  statesman.  I  had  always  thought  of  Dr. 
Kissinger  as  the  champion  of  a  higher  ethic,  but  lately  I've  been  thinking 
that  if  he  really  had  his  head  together,  he  wouldn't  go  near  this  foolish 
briar  patch  known  as  "the  international  front." 

Anyway,  I  was  headed  for  the  refrigerator,  in  search  of  some  exotic 
delicacy  that  would  fit  in  the  toaster-oven,  when,  from  the  shadows  in  the 
corner,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  brother,  eyes  tightly  shut,  lips  on  a  girl, 
his  free  hand  clutching  a  donut  that  dripped  with  chocolate  sauce.  Now 
though  he  has  got  two  years  and  a  few  thousand  miles  on  me,  I  really 
can't  say  that  I  respect  my  brother  in  any  of  the  ways  in  which  a  younger 
brother  might.  The  sight  of  his  tender-moment-in-the-kitchen  brought  my 
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cynicism  to  a  pinnacle.  The  thing  that  irritated  me  the  most  about  these 
little  scenes  was  that  no  matter  how  much  of  a  chump  my  brother  might 
be,  he  always  has  attractive  women  sitting  on  his  lap.  I  can't  hope  to 
explicate  this  phenomenon,  and  if  I  did,  I'd  feel  as  if  I  were  depriving  him 
of  his  only  tangible  asset.  (Maybe  I'm  not  the  mean  bastard  I've 
fantasized  myself  to  be,  but  don't  ever  count  on  my  kindness,  especially  if 
you  catch  me  after  I've  been  sitting  on  the  floor.) 

As  I  steeled  myself  to  snatch  up  the  Oreos  and  continue  on  my  way  as 
if  nothing  had  passed  between  us,  he  decided  to  play  "Big  Brother." 

"Hey,  little  bro,  what's  happenin'?!" 

Soaked  as  he  was,  this  I  could  not  let  pass.  One  can't  know  what 
motivated  him  to  break  up  his  little  tongue-a-tongue  for  this  senseless 
outburst,  but  I  was  nevertheless  quick  to  dispatch  him  on  the  rebound: 

"Don't  neck  in  the  kitchen,  old  boy.  It  spreads  acne."  Touche. 

My  impeccable  sense  of  timing  had  me  out  the  door  before  he  could 
come  up  with  the  appropriate  counter-offensive.  The  girl  raised  a  weary 
interjection;  she  had  witnessed  previous  skirmishes  in  this  war.  She  was  a 
thoroughly  agreeable  sort,  and  I  had  been  on  very  good  terms  with  her 
until  she  noticed  the  contempt  I  had  for  my  brother.  She  hadn't  tossed  me 
a  kind  glance  since  I  strategically  placed  a  fistful  of  crackers  in  the 
brother's  bed.  He  over-reacted,  and  even  I  came  away  from  that  affair 
disgusted  with  myself,  momentarily,  anyway. 

From  the  kitchen  I  went  up  to  my  bedroom,  leaving  the  Oreos  in  the 
dust.  From  there  it  was  not  far  to  the  mattress.  It  was  a  shame,  too;  I  had 
reached  that  point  of  abstract  reflection  that  goes  so  well  with 
conversation  -  or  television. 

Of  course,  I've  pursued  myself  further  since  then,  but  to  no  decisive 
end. 

-W.W.  Daniel 
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In  the  grey  rainy-day  light  of  the  morning,  Meg  lay  in  bed  and  waited 
for  her  mother  to  call  again.  There  was  still  time  before  breakfast  would 
be  on  the  table.  The  noises  in  the  kitchen  below  were  familiar  and 
:omfortable.  Outside,  the  rain  beat  a  steady  pattern  on  the  leaves  of  the 
trees. 

After  the  second  call,  she  still  hesitated  before  moving.  The  bed  was 
warm  while  the  air  of  the  room  was  very  cold.  When  she  did  get  up,  she 
moved  quickly,  throwing  on  her  bathrobe  and  hurrying  downstairs. 

The  kitchen  smelled  of  frying  bacon.  Meg's  mother  stood  over  the  pan, 
poking  at  the  bacon  with  a  fork  and  humming  off-tune.  Meg  mixed  the 
orange  juice  without  being  asked  and  watched  her  father  as  he  set  the 
table  for  the  three  of  them.  They  sat  down  together  when  they  were 
finished.  Meg  put  her  feet  under  the  radiator,  since  the  kitchen  was  still 
cold.  The  cat  came  and  jumped  into  her  father's  lap.  He  groaned  and 
rolled  his  eyes  as  he  always  did.  Meg  smiled.  She  knew  his  complaints 
were  just  a  pretense.  He  loved  that  cat,  and  if  it  had  not  come,  he  would 
have  asked  where  it  was. 

Meg's  mother  took  the  bacon  from  the  pan  and  started  the  eggs. 
"How'd  you  like  to  make  the  toast,  Meg?"  she  asked.  Meg  smiled  again. 
Her  mother  rarely  told  anyone  to  do  something  directly.  Instead,  she  put  it 
as  a  pleasant  question,  as  if  the  person  had  a  choice. 

When  the  eggs  were  done,  Meg's  father  pushed  the  cat  from  his  lap 
and  pulled  the  chair  to  the  table.  Meg's  mother  had  not  yet  sat  down 
when  the  telephone  rang. 

"Hello?. ..Yes,  it  is.. .This  is  she...What?" 

There  was  something  in  the  way  she  spoke  that  made  Meg  look  up. 

"Ellen?"  Her  mother's  voice  and  face  hardened  when  she  said  the 
name.  Meg  straightened  in  her  chair  and  looked  at  her  father.  He  was 
staring  at  his  wife  on  the  phone.  He  put  his  fork  down  on  the  plate 
without  eating  the  eggs  on  it  and  sat  back  in  his  chair  to  listen. 

"Can  I  talk  to  her?"  Meg's  mother  asked.  She  closed  her  eyes  and 
stood,  leaning  against  the  wall.  Meg  glanced  again  at  her  father,  who  sat 
with  his  head  down,  picking  at  his  fingers. 

Meg  didn't  look  back  at  her  mother.  She  played  with  the  eggs  on  her 
plate. 

"I  see. ..When  can  we  see  her?"  The  question  was  almost  whispered. 
Meg  felt  her  face  flush.  She  stared  at  her  plate.  She  could  hear  the  faint 
buzz  of  the  other  person's  voice  over  the  phone.  The  room  was  very  quiet. 

"No. ..Thank  you  very  much."  The  click  of  the  receiver  seemed  very 
loud.  "Ellen's  in  Maclean's,"  said  her  mother.  She  spoke  more  loudly 
than  she  had  to,  and  her  voice  was  uncertain. 

Meg  looked  away.  For  a  long  time,  no  one  moved.  Finally,  Meg's 
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mother  came  to  the  counter.  Meg  watched  her  as  she  picked  up  the  plate 
of  toast  and  put  it  on  the  table.  No  one  was  hungry  anymore.  Meg's 
mother  looked  at  her  husband,  who  sat  without  raising  his  head.  She 
moved  to  the  counter  again,  picking  things  up  and  putting  them  down 
again. 

Her  husband  glanced  at  her.  "Well,"  he  said.  She  turned  to  him 
sharply,  and  he  looked  away  again. 

"She  checked  herself  in,  you  know,"  his  wife  said.  He  clamped  his 
teeth  together  and  stared  hard  at  the  toast.  "She  wanted  to  get,  what, 
'dried  out.'  Isn't  that  what  they  call  it?"  Meg  closed  her  eyes,  not  wanting 
to  hear.  Her  mother's  voice  was  shaking.  The  frying  pan  crashed  on  the 
counter  as  she  let  it  slip  from  her  hands. 

"She  was  just  in  there  a  while  ago,"  she  said.  Meg  looked  up  slowly. 
Her  mother  was  staring  at  her  father.  Her  eyes  asked  him  to  look  up.  Still 
he  did  not  move,  sitting  with  his  head  down. 

Meg  got  up  quietly  and  began  to  clear  the  table.  She  couldn't  sit  still 
anymore.  She  stacked  the  plates,  still  covered  with  eggs,  and  hurried  past 
her  mother  on  the  way  to  the  sink.  Her  mother  did  not  move.  She  was 
trembling.  Meg  turned  at  the  sink  and  watched.  She  wished  her  father 
would  look  up.  He  sat  without  moving. 

Meg's  mother  picked  up  the  frying  pan  and  came  toward  the  sink. 
Meg  watched  her  come  without  thinking  to  move. 

"Oh  Meg,  get  out  of  the  way!"  Meg  moved  clumsily.  Her  mother's  face 
was  flushed  and  angry.  She  put  the  pan  in  the  sink  and  turned  on  the  hot 
water,  swearing  when  it  burned  her  hands.  Meg  looked  at  her  father,  who 
was  watching  them  with  empty  eyes.  She  turned  away  and  left  the  room 
quickly. 

She  went  to  her  room  and  sat  on  her  bed,  where  she  could  listen  to  the 
kitchen  below  her.  It  was  quiet  except  for  the  sound  of  running  water  and 
the  clang  of  dishes  being  washed.  The  dog  crept  in  and  jumped  up  on  her 
bed  beside  her.  The  water  stopped  running  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  rain 
seemed  loud  on  the  leaves  outside  in  the  silence  that  followed. 

Meg  got  up  quietly  and  dressed.  She  pulled  on  what  she  had  worn  the 
day  before  and  brushed  out  her  hair  quickly.  Putting  down  the  brush,  she 
stared  at  the  mirror,  listening.  There  was  nothing  to  hear  but  the  rain. 
Her  face  was  white  in  the  mirror  as  she  tied  back  her  hair. 

The  dog  came  behind  her  when  she  went  down  the  hall.  She  listened 
again  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Her  parents  were  talking  now.  She  crept 
down  the  stairs  and  stood  outside  the  door  of  the  kitchen.  She  didn't  want 
her  parents  to  see  her.  She  thought  about  going  without  her  raincoat,  but 
the  rain  was  still  falling  steadily. 

She  could  not  hear  what  her  parents  were  saying,  but  their  voices  were 
muffled  and  urgent.  Her  mother  passed  by  the  door  and  saw  her.  The 
conversation  stopped.  The  dog  came  from  behind  Meg  and  went  into  the 
kitchen.  Meg  stood  still  until  her  mother  turned  away  and  looked  out  the 
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window.  Quietly,  Meg  slipped  behind  her  and  got  her  raincoat.  She 
hesitated  and  looked  towards  her  father,  who  still  sat  with  his  head  down. 

"I'm  going  out,"  she  said  timidly.  Her  father  raised  his  head  and 
smiled  faintly.  Her  mother  stood  still  at  the  window,  her  face  hard  in  the 
grey  light.  Meg  turned  and  went  out  with  the  dog. 

The  cold  air  outside  felt  good.  Meg  pulled  the  hood  of  her  raincoat  up 
and  started  toward  the  wood.  She  went  without  thinking,  following  a  trail 
through  the  wet  tress  without  looking  up.  The  dog  ran  ahead  of  her.  The 
path  was  overgrown,  but  she  followed  every  bend.  Crossing  the  narrow 
stream,  she  paused  by  the  pond.  The  raindrops  made  a  pattern  of  rings  on 
its  surface.  She  took  a  deep  breath,  remembering  how  her  sister  used  to 
swim  there  with  the  horse  in  the  summer.  She  turned  away  quickly  and 
walked  on,  going  behind  the  barn  and  along  the  track  where  cows  had 
once  been  driven  to  pasture.  At  the  edge  of  the  pasture,  she  stopped  and 
looked  across  at  the  hill  in  the  rain.  It  seemed  bigger  than  she 
remembered.  She  had  only  been  there  a  few  times  before  when  it  was 
raining. 

She  started  across  the  pasture.  The  grass  was  knee  high  and  grey  with 
water.  Behind  her  and  the  dog  were  two  green  trails  where  the  rain  had 
been  brushed  off  by  their  passing.  The  water  came  through  Meg's  shoes 
and  soaked  her  pant  legs. 

She  walked  steadily.  The  dog  ran  ahead  and  looked  back  expectantly. 
Usually,  Meg  ran  across  this  pasture.  She  looked  at  the  dog  but  did  not 
quicken  her  pace. 

She  stopped  under  the  line  of  trees  that  marked  the  place  where  a 
fence  had  once  run.  The  rain  dripped  off  their  leaves  and  hit  the  hood  of 
her  raincoat  with  irregular  plops.  In  the  winter,  to  get  past  these  trees  was 
a  goal  of  all  the  sledders.  Meg  had  never  done  it  herself.  She  remembered 
how  her  sister  used  to  do  it  nearly  every  time  they  came. 

Frowning,  she  turned  away.  She  didn't  want  to  remember.  She  started 
up  the  hill.  The  grass  was  slippery,  and  she  had  to  use  her  hands  to  keep 
from  falling.  When  she  got  to  the  top,  she  looked  out  over  the  town.  The 
steeples  of  the  three  town  churches  stuck  up  among  the  trees.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  see. 

She  sat  down  in  the  grass  and  the  water  came  through  her  pants.  The 
dog  came  and  licked  her  hand.  She  ruffled  its  wet,  smelly  fur  and  stared 
at  the  steeples  in  the  distance.  The  dog  went  away  toward  the  weeds  and 
she  watched  it  go.  Her  hands  were  covered  with  black  hairs  that  stuck 
because  they  were  wet.  Meg  drew  her  knees  up  and  wrapped  her  arms 
around  them. 

She  thought  about  Ellen.  She  could  not  remember  the  last  time  she 
had  been  completely  at  ease  with  her.  She  remembered  how,  when  she  was 
a  child,  she  had  idolized  Ellen  and  followed  her  everywhere.  That  all 
seemed  very  distant  now.  More  familiar  were  the  fights  at  night  and  the 
phone  calls  with  unknown  nurses'  voices  at  the  other  end.  The  memories 
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and  the  real  person  were  not  the  same. 

Meg  rocked  back  and  forth  with  her  arms  around  her  knees.  Her 
throat  ached,  but  she  could  not  cry.  A  car  went  by  on  the  road  below  her, 
sending  the  water  up  in  a  spray  behind  it.  Meg  watched  it.  She  knew  her 
mother  was  crying  at  home,  and  she  was  glad  she  wasn't  there  to  watch. 
She  laughed  shortly  as  she  realized  that  Ellen  was  the  only  thing  she'd 
ever  seen  her  mother  cry  about. 

The  laughter  sounded  hollow  in  the  stillness.  Meg  clamped  her  teeth 
together.  She  turned  abruptly  and  hit  the  ground  with  her  fist.  "Damn 
her!"  she  whispered.  She  yanked  up  a  handful  of  grass  and  twisted  it 
fiercely.  She  got  to  her  feet  and  looked  out  over  the  town.  The  rain  fell 
steadily.  "Damn  her,"  she  said  again.  She  stared  at  the  three  steeples  and 
screamed  it. 

"Damn  you!  Damn  you,  Ellen!  Damn  you!" 

She  was  laughing  when  she  stopped.  She  tilted  her  head  back  and  let 
the  rain  hit  her  face.  The  dog  came  to  her  and  she  dropped  beside  it  and 
held  it  close.  She  hid  her  face  in  its  wet  fur.  She  could  cry  now.  The  dog 
sat  still,  panting. 

Gradually  Meg  grew  calmer.  The  dog  whined  and  she  let  it  go.  It 
trotted  down  the  hill  a  ways  and  stopped,  waiting  for  her.  Meg  shivered. 
She  did  not  want  to  go  home.  The  dog  whined  again.  She  stood  up  and 
went  down  the  hill  slowly.  She  did  not  run  as  she  usually  did.  She  crossed 
the  pasture  and  went  along  the  track  to  the  barn.  She  opened  the  broken 
door  at  the  back  and  called  the  dog.  When  it  had  come  in,  she  shut  the 
door  carefully.  She  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  left  and  sat  down  in  the  hay, 
the  dog  beside  her.  The  rain  beat  a  steady  rhythm  on  the  roof.  Meg  took 
off  her  wet  shoes.  She  would  stay  here  until  she  was  certain  her  mother 
had  stopped  crying. 

-Martha  Daniels 
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While  rowing  in  the  rain 
I  saw  a  sea  of  nuns 
who 

arm  in  arm  in  arm  in  arm 

sailed  calm  and  calm. 

Clorox  clean  in  their  serene 

they  whispered  to  each  other. 

Then  taking  their  daydreams  off  like  coats, 

they  dipped  them  in  the  water. 

Then  quickly  slowing  to  a  stop, 

they  watched  me  as  I  wandered. 

Then  quickly  pasting  on  their  masks, 

they  passed  me 

and 

I  shuddered. 

-Sandra  Isham 
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Sherry  Vaughn  is  the  only  girl  in  my  class  who  doesn't  have  freckles. 
Everyone  thinks  she's  pretty  and  sort  of  grown-up  looking.  My  friend 
Donna  who  lives  up  the  road  went  to  her  house  because  their  mothers 
know  each  other.  Donna  told  me  about  their  stable,  the  Vaughns',  that  is. 
Sherry  got  her  own  horse  and  took  Donna  for  a  ride  in  her  pony  cart.  I 
don't  really  know  who  Sherry's  friends  are  because  she's  nice  to  everyone. 
Last  week  she  brought  girl-scout  cookies  to  school  and  gave  me  some. 

I  never  bring  snacks  to  school.  Mommy  never  has  any  for  me  to  bring 
because  we  (my  brothers  and  I)  aren't  allowed  to  have  candy.  Late  last 
night  my  brothers  snuck  to  the  kitchen  and  cooked  some  fudge.  They  ate 
it  all.  Anyway  this  morning  I  found  the  Hershey's  cocoa  they  had  hidden 
and  wrapped  some  in  Saran  Wrap  so  I  could  put  it  in  my  milk  at  lunch. 

Sherry  sat  across  from  me  at  lunch. 

"Want  some  chocolate  milk?" 

"Is  that  Nestles  Quick?" 

"Yup." 

I  beamed  that  Sherry  had  taken  something  from  me.  It  was  so  good  to 
be  friendly.  All  of  a  sudden  she  stopped  smiling,  and  I  tasted  my  milk. 

"That's  not  funny.  You  ruined  my  milk." 

"I  didn't  know  it  was  unsweetened..."  I  pleaded. 

"Sure!"  she  spat  and  left  everyone  staring  at  me. 

Sherry  hasn't  talked  to  me  since  then,  but  a  lot  has  happened. 
Mommy  is  getting  worse  and  worse.  She  expects  us  (my  brothers  and  I)  to 
take  baths  together.  I'm  nine  years  old!  Topher's  ten  and  Gruelie's  eleven. 
We  just  had  a  big  fight  with  Mommy.  She's  drinking  again.  I  hate  her.  I 
hate  my  brothers  too.  They  call  me  "the  titless  wonder."  Topher's  in  the 
tub  right  now  and  I  go  next.  He  never  cleans  the  tub... 

The  boys  and  I  are  going  to  see  Daddy  this  weekend.  It's  about  a  half 
an  hour  train  ride  to  New  York  City.  I  wonder  if  Connie  will  be  with  him. 
I  wonder  if  Daddy's  going  to  marry  her.  Last  time  we  went  to  New  York 
he  said,  "I  want  you  to  meet  a  friend  of  mine."  When  he  said  "friend"  I 
thought  he  meant  a  man  so  I  was  surprised  when  it  was  a  lady.  She's  so 
pretty. 

I  can  remember  the  night  when  my  parents  told  us  kids  that  they  were 
getting  a  divorce.  Mommy  was  so  upset  and  so  silly.  She  kept  on  saying 
that  we'd  have  enough  money  and  that  she'd  get  us  all  new  clothes.  Then 
Topher  said  that  it  was  the  love  that  counted.  Mommy  burst  out  crying 
and  said  she  loved  us  very,  very  much.  When  we  went  downstairs  Daddy 
was  very  calm.  He  simply  stated  that  it  was  our  choice  and  that  he  would 
be  in  New  York  City  for  a  while  and  then  move  to  Vermont.  Anyway,  as 
you  can  guess,  we  all  stayed  with  Mommy.  Daddy  went  to  Mexico  for  a 
while.  He  said  it  was  the  "quickest  way"  to  get  a  divorce.  He  sent  Topher 
and  Gruelie  Mexican  belts  and  me  a  skirt  with  bull-fighters  on  it.  I  can 
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twirl  in  the  skirt  and  it  goes  up  and  up  until  it  looks  like  an  umbrella  and 
you  can  see  my  underwear.  Of  course,  I  never  twirl  that  much  in  front  of 
boys. 

Yesterday,  Mommy  asked  me  why  I  never  had  friends  over.  She  said, 
"You're  not  ashamed  of  your  mother  are  you?"  She  couldn't  understand 
that  I'd  just  rather  go  up  to  Donna's  or  somewhere  than  stay  home. 
Donna  always  has  soda  and  a  snack  after  school.  She's  also  got  a  cute 
brother  who  I've  got  a  crush  on.  His  name  is  Jed  and  he's  Gruelie's  friend. 
I  hate  Gruelie.  He's  only  nice  to  me  when  he  wants  something. 

We  have  a  boarder  who  lives  downstairs.  His  name  is  Mr.  Mendes,  and 
he  has  an  electric  typewriter  he  lets  me  use.  He  taught  me  a  song  on  the 
piano.  I  like  him  so  much.  That's  why  I  hate  it  so  much  when  Mommy 
tells  us  to  borrow  lunch  money  from  him. 

I  love  my  room.  I  have  a  white  canopy  bed  and  matching  white 
bureaus.  At  night  I  pretend  my  bed  is  a  sailboat.  I  go  to  sleep  by  the 
rocking  waves  of  the  sea.  I  can  really  feel  myself  on  the  ocean  and  I've  got 
the  prettiest  boat  ever.  I'm  all  alone  and  my  boat  never  sinks.  I  can  never 
get  wet  and  it  carries  enough  food  for  weeks.  I  really  do  love  my  bed, 
especially  the  white  canopy  sail. 

Since  Daddy's  been  gone  we  never  do  anything  Mommy  says. 
Especially  the  boys.  It  scares  me  sometimes  because  I  think  it  hurts  her. 
But  she  asks  us  to  do  such  silly  things  like  taking  baths  together  when 
we're  too  old.  If  I  want  to  do  something  all  I  have  to  say  is,  "So  and  so's 
mother  lets  her,"  and  I  can  do  it.  I  guess  she  has  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
money  and  all.  I've  got  a  new  step-father.  His  name  is  Dick  and  I've  only 
seen  him  twice.  Gruelie  says  he's  a  drunk.  I  don't  like  him.  Mommy  is 
really  beautiful.  Lots  of  times  I  see  men  looking  at  her.  She  plays  the 
piano  and  sings.  She  calls  me  Miss  Moo  and  Topher  Mr.  Bluster.  She's 
really  funny.  She's  going  to  go  back  to  school  and  finish  college.  I  hope 
she  does.  She's  studying  "Astronomonomonomy,"  as  she  calls  it.  She  tells 
us  stories  about  these  animals  that  are  half-men  and  half-horses  from  a 
picture  book.  I  love  her.  I  don't  know  why  but  something  that  bothered 
me  is  that  all  she  wears  is  black  underwear  and  black  bras... 

I  just  tried  to  do  my  math  homework  but  my  eyes  were  all  fuzzy  so  I 
couldn't  read  the  numbers.  I  really  would  do  my  homework  if  I  could,  but 
I  can't,  so  I  won't.  Besides,  Topher  and  Gruelie  and  some  friends  are 
playing  onion  ball  in  the  cellar  so  I  think  I'll  go  and  play. 

Onion  ball  is  a  game  we  made  up.  Here's  what  you  do:  It's  pitch  dark 
and  one  person  takes  the  onion  and  hides  while  everybody  else  counts  to 
sixty  in  a  closet.  When  the  minute's  up  the  closet  people  come  out  and 
look  for  the  one  that's  hiding.  When  they  find  him  everybody  fights  for 
the  onion.  Whoever  gets  it  is  the  next  one  to  hide.  By  the  end  of  the  game 
the  onion  is  really  small  because  all  the  skin's  come  off  in  the  fighting. 
Tonight  we  didn't  have  any  onions  so  we  used  a  sock  and  it  stretched  to 
twice  its  size! 
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Do  you  know  what  I  just  did?  When  the  game  was  over  I  came  back 
to  my  room  and  my  math  book  was  still  open.  I  got  really  mad  because 
my  eyes  had  cleared  and  I  could  read  the  numbers.  I  just  don't  want  to  do 
my  math  now  (I  would  have  done  it  earlier),  so  I  ripped  the  pages  out.  But 
don't  worry  because  I've  got  a  good  excuse.  I'm  tired  now  so  I'm  going  to 
get  into  my  bed-boat.  Night. 

Today  has  been  the  most  horrible  day.  I've  always  thought  that 
Mercury  and  Jupiter  were  places  on  the  Earth.  I  thought  they  were 
continents.  So  when  I  said  at  breakfast  that  that's  where  I  want  to  live 
when  I  grow  up,  Gruelie  said,  "Oh  you're  going  to  live  in  outer  space 
hunh?" 

"No,  I'm  going  to  live  in  Mercury  stupid." 
"Mercury  is  a  planet,  you  idiot." 

Then  Gruelie  told  everyone  in  school  and  people  haven't  stopped 
teasing  me  since.  And  Mrs.  Akely  (my  teacher)  didn't  believe  me  when  I 
told  her  I  couldn't  do  my  math. 

I  said,  "Yesterday,  getting  off  the  bus  after  school  I  dropped  the  book, 
and  when  I  picked  it  up  the  boy  behind  me  was  stepping  on  it,  and  I 
guess  that's  what  ripped  the  pages  out." 

"Now  Pam,  you  really  shouldn't  have  ripped  the  pages  out." 

"But  Mrs.  Akely,  I  didn't.  The  boy  behind  me  did." 

"Where  are  the  pages  now?" 

"I  don't  know.  They're  lost.  They  might  still  be  out  at  the  bus  stop." 

"Why  don't  you  find  them  and  we  can  tape  them  back  in.  That's  an 
eight  dollar  book  you've  ruined.  You'll  have  to  pay  for  it." 

What  am  I  going  to  do?  Mommy  doesn't  have  any  money.  We  haven't 
been  able  to  pay  for  the  last  two  weeks  lunch  money!  I  didn't  know  I'd 
have  to  pay  for  it.  Why  can't  she  believe  an  excuse  like  that.  It's  so 
believable.  I  couldn't  have  thought  up  something  like  that.  Sure,  I'll  tape 
the  pages  back  in.  But  first  they'll  get  crumpled  and  muddy  and  get  a  big 
sneaker  print  on  the  edge!  She's  got  to  believe  me  then. 

I  really  love  Topher.  He's  almost  as  fun  to  play  with  as  Donna.  I  think 
he  likes  Gruelie  better  but  lots  of  times  he  sides  with  me  when  we  fight. 
Topher  and  Gruelie  had  a  fight  about  T.V.,  and  I'm  mad  at  Gruelie  for 
telling  everybody  about  Mercury.  So  Topher  and  I  just  went  around 
outside  planting  watermelon  seeds  from  the  dessert  we  had  tonight.  We 
talked  about  how  we'd  make  money  when  we  made  a  watermelon  stand  by 
the  road  for  passing  cars.  And  Gruelie  can't  join.  I  can't  wait  until  they 
grow. 

In  case  you're  wondering  about  our  nicknames,  I'll  tell  you.  When 
Mommy  was  having  Gruelie  in  the  hospital,  she  was  reading  a  story  about 
Pantagruel  the  Giant  who  drank  lots  of  milk.  When  Gruelie  came  out  he 
was  big  and  drank  lots  of  milk  so  she  called  him  Gruel  or  Gruelie.  Topher 
is  the  last  part  of  Christopher.  And  when  I  was  little,  Topher  and  Gruelie 
couldn't  say  Pammy.  They  said  Pabby,  so  I've  been  called  that  ever  since. 
I  hate  it  though.  It  sounds  like  cat  food,  and  my  brothers  call  me  "Flabby 
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Pabby." 

Today  has  been  another  bad  day.  One  of  my  kittens  died.  My  favorite 
one.  Her  name  was  Gardenia,  and  my  brothers  called  her  "God-dam-ya." 
1  hope  they're  sorry  now.  Mrs.  Akely  still  didn't  believe  me.  She  told  me  I 
was  going  to  fail  math.  She  said  that  if  I  were  having  troubles  at  home  I 
should  talk  to  someone  about  it,  but  I  should  keep  up  with  school  because 
I've  always  had  such  good  grades.  I  still  have  to  pay  for  the  book.  Maybe 
I  could  borrow  it  from  Donna.  I  can't  tell  Mommy.  I'd  get  into  so  much 
trouble... 

Mommy's  having  another  tantrum  right  now.  She's  had  them  before, 
but  this  one's  pretty  bad.  She's  wrecking  the  whole  house.  I  can't  believe 
what  she  did  to  the  piano.  She  carved  it  with  a  knife.  I'm  going  to  lock 
my  room.  Gruelie  showed  me  a  way  to  lock  it  with  a  hanger. 

I'm  in  the  bathroom  right  now  with  the  hamper  pulled  out  so  the  door 
can't  be  opened.  She  can't  touch  my  room  unless  she  breaks  the  door 
down.  Gruelie  tried  to  calm  her  down  and  she  went  after  him  with  the 
knife.  She  threw  the  goldfish  bowl  into  Topher  and  Gruelie's  room. 

"You  god  damn  pricks!  Go  call  your  Jew  father.  His  relatives  will 
make  sure  your  teeth  rot  with  fancy  candy!" 

Topher  knocked  on  the  bathroom  door  just  then. 

"Pabby?" 

"Yeah?" 

"Do  you  think  I  should  go  call  Daddy?" 

I  waited  a  minute  for  I  don't  know  what.  Then,  "Yeah." 

Topher  went  to  the  neighbor's  to  call  him.  (We  can't  pay  the  phone 
bill  so  they  took  the  phone  away),  and  I  took  my  favorite  white  baby 
blanket  and  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  driveway  to  wait  for  Dad.  It  took 
him  half  an  hour  from  New  York  City  and  he  brought  Connie  and  a 
policeman.  It  was  so  fun  with  Daddy,  Connie,  the  policeman,  Topher, 
Gruelie  and  I  all  in  this  tiny  white  car.  In  the  police  station  Topher, 
Gruelie  and  I  hid  behind  this  mirror  door  where  we  could  see  them 
talking,  but  they  couldn't  see  us.  It  was  so  neat.  Then  Daddy  said  that  he 
had  "temporary  custody"  of  us  and  that  we'd  be  "commuting"  back  and 
forth  from  New  York  City  and  school. 

Later  I  asked,  "Daddy,  I  need  eight  dollars  for  a  math  book." 

He  just  handed  me  the  money.  I  can't  believe  he  didn't  ask  me  one 
question!  Simple  as  that!  I've  never  been  so  happy  in  my  whole  life! 


-Pam  Bacher 


There  were  only  three  people  on  the  Greek  ship  whom  Luther  liked, 
besides  his  mother.  They  were  widows  from  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  who  wore 
pink  and  green  pant  suits,  clutched  oversized  handbags,  and  whose 
lipsticks  cracked  when  they  smiled.  Luther  liked  them  because  they  smiled 
a  lot  in  a  kindly  way  and  called  him  "Luther,  dear."  He  got  to  call  them 
by  their  first  names:  Elsa,  Violet,  and  Alice. 

He  had  to  call  his  mother's  friend  "Mr.  Bennington,"  even  though  his 
mother  called  him  "Artie."  Mr.  Bennington  called  Luther  "Master 
Morris,"  bought  him  fruit  punch,  and  was  continually  slapping  his  wide, 
pink  hand  on  Luther's  shoulder. 

Today  would  be  the  fifth  day  Luther's  mother  dragged  him  away  from 
a  nice  conversation  with  the  Oklahoma  ladies  for  lunch  with  Artie.  The 
ladies  were  sitting  with  crossed  ankles  in  their  deck  chairs.  Alice,  who 
talked  the  most,  was  saying  that  her  new  little  granddaughter  had  come  to 
Tulsa  visiting  with  her  mother  before  the  ladies  had  left  for  Greece. 
Suddenly  Mrs.  Morris  was  clicking  toward  them  in  the  new  high-heeled 
sandals  Artie  had  bought  her  in  Rhodes.  Luther  knew  by  the  sandals  what 
kind  of  lunch  it  would  be,  and  decided  he  didn't  want  to  go. 

"Luther!"  she  said.  "Where  have  you  been?  We're  late  for  our  lunch 
appointment." 

Luther  stared  at  his  mother's  green  eyelids  and  said,  "I'm  not 

coming." 

Mrs.  Morris  blinked  twice,  greenly,  and  told  him  at  last  that  he'd  been 
invited  by  Mr.  Bennington  for  lunch  and  of  course  he  was  coming. 

"No,  I'm  not.  I'll  stay  here  and  listen  about  Alice's  little 
granddaughter.  She  has  blue  eyes  and  she  came  to  visit--" 

"I  don't  care  if  her  eyes  are  polka-dot,"  Luther's  mother  said,  coming 
very  close  to  him  and  taking  his  wrists.  "You're  coming  to  lunch." 

When  Luther  smelled  her  perfume,  he  said  good-bye  to  the  ladies  with 
a  bow  and  tried  to  swing  his  arm  regally  as  he  walked  down  the  deck  with 
his  mother.  Usually  she  wore  soft  perfume  from  a  spray-bottle,  but  today 
she  wore  the  salty  kind,  which  she  dabbed  on  her  neck  with  an  applicator, 
like  iodine.  Luther  knew  this  meant  she  could  get  mean  and  serious,  so  he 
went  with  her.  He  tried  to  look  regal,  especially  for  Alice,  but  the  perfume 
made  him  feel  queasy. 

The  Oklahoma  ladies  watched  him  stumble  off.  Elsa  said,  "He  is  such 
a  little  dear." 

Violet  said,  "He's  so  precocious,  who'd  think  he's  only  eight  years  old! 
Talking  about  hunting  elephants!"  They  laughed. 

"But  oh,"  Alice  said,  "those  great  brown  eyes  of  his!  Only  a  little  boy 
could  have  eyes  like  those.  It's  a  shame  his  mother  is  the  way  she  is."  At 
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this  they  all  shook  their  heads,  peering  at  their  knees.  Then  Elsa  took  a 
breath  and  commented  on  how  blue  the  Aegean  was. 

Luther  and  his  mother  walked  --  she  clicking  --  to  the  dining  room. 
Luther  saw  Mr.  Bennington  across  the  room,  beckoning  them  to  a  corner 
table  with  his  beefy  arm.  When  they  got  there  he  stood  up  and  grabbed 
Luther's  shoulder.  "Well,  Master  Morris,"  he  boomed,  "how's  business?" 

"Ouch,"  said  Luther. 

Mr.  Bennington  ignored  this  and  told  the  waiter  to  get  Master  Morris 
a  fruit  punch.  "Lamb  for  the  little  lady  and  myself,"  he  said,  "and  a 
hamburg  for  the  boy."  Artie  sat  down  and  put  that  hand,  Luther  noticed, 
on  his  mother's  knee.  "And  how  are  you,  my  dear?" 

"Just  wonderful,  Artie,"  Mrs.  Morris  said,  with  the  smile  she  wore  for 
Luther's  math  teacher  when  he  talked  about  Luther  failing. 

"Looking  forward  to  Santorini  tomorrow?  Seven  in  the  a.m.,  no  time 
for  a  good  breakfast." 

We  can  always  have  lunch  there,"  she  said. 

"Those  mules  though  --  you  work  up  a  sweat  riding  one  of  those.  All 
the  way  up  the  mountain  on  them,  the  Greek  told  me."  Luther  saw  Artie's 
hand  moving  on  his  mother's  knee  as  if  it  were  a  lemon  he  was  squeezing 
for  lemonade.  "Ever  been  on  a  mule,  young  man?"  Artie  bellowed. 

"No,  but  I  have  lunch  with  them  all  the  time,"  Luther  said. 

His  mother  kicked  him  under  the  table.  "Such  an  imagination!"  She 
rolled  her  eyes  at  Artie.  "He  talks  constantly  about  animals  --  tigers, 
elephants..." 

"I'm  going  to  hunt  elephants.  Mom  said  she'd  take  me  to  Africa  when 
she'd  gotten  you  --  ow!"  This  time  Mrs.  Morris's  kick  started  his  ankle 
throbbing.  He  glared  at  her,  hating  her  new  Greek  sandals. 

"Yes,  well,  you're  a  fortunate  young  man,"  Mr.  Bennington  said  as  he 
gnawed  on  a  pice  of  garlic  bread.  "Not  everyone  cruises  the  Greek 
Islands." 

"Mr.  Bennington's  right,  Luther,"  his  mother  said,  ignoring  Luther's 
angry  stare.  "Just  think  --  you've  seen  ruins  almost  four  thousand  years 
old!" 

"Seemed  to  me  like  a  lot  of  pebbles,"  Luther  said.  His  favorite  part  of 
the  trip,  next  to  talking  with  the  Oklahoma  ladies,  was  when  he  got  to  sit 
on  a  camel  on  a  Turkish  roadside  and  everyone  got  off  the  tour  bus  to 
take  his  picture. 

The  waiter  brought  food.  Mr.  Bennington  rubbed  his  hands  over  his 
leg  of  lamb  and  started  talking  about  the  mules  again.  "Shouldn't  be  too 
rough,  Delores  --  the  boy  will  get  up  the  hill  all  right.  Mules  are  nothing 
next  to  horses.  I've  done  plenty  of  riding  in  my  time.  Was  a  cavalry  officer 
in  the  war."  His  knife  and  fork  clinked  against  the  plate. 

"The  Korean  War?"  she  asked. 

"No,  no,"  Artie  chuckled.  "The  Big  One  --  World  War  Number  Two. 
Over  in  Austria  for  two-and-a-half  years." 
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Mrs.  Morris's  green-lidded  eyes  widened.  "Heavens!  I  wouldn't  have 
thought  you  were  older  than  Luther  then!  You  certainly  do  take  cafe  of 
yourself." 

"Pamper  myself  like  a  babe,  my  dear,"  he  said,  his  mouth  full  of  rice. 
"Lovely  scenery,  good  food,  soft  bed"  --  he  paused  --  "and  one  more 
thing." 

Delores,  realizing  she  was  supposed  to  act  eagerly  curious,  asked  what 
that  one  thing  might  possibly  be. 

"The  tieclip."  He  put  down  his  fork  and  sat  back  in  his  chair,  looking 
at  them  both  and  chewing. 

Luther  choked  on  his  hamburger,  and  Mrs.  Morris  had  to  thump  him 
on  the  back  before  Artie  could  continue. 

"Delores,"  said  Mr.  Bennington,  throwing  an  annoyed  glance  at 
Luther,  "the  real  way  to  tell  a  gentleman  is  by  his  tieclip." 

"Tieclip?"  mother  and  son  said  together. 

"How  interesting,"  Mrs.  Morris  said. 

"You'd  be  surprised,"  Mr.  Bennington  said,  "at  how  many  younger 
men  don't  bother  with  tieclips.  Have  their  ties  flopping  all  over  the  place. 
Shows  carelessness.  But  someone  wearing  a  tasteful  tieclip  pays  attention 
to  details.  You  know  he'll  be  efficient  and  -  er  -  intelligent.  You  know  he's 
a  gentleman  from  his  tieclip  to  his  toes." 

Luther's  mother  laughed  the  way  she  did  when  she  watched  cartoons 
with  Luther  and  he  asked  her  why  she  wasn't  laughing. 

Artie  patted  his  stomach.  "When  I  interview  a  man  for  a  job  in  my 
company  I  always  ask  him  to  unbutton  his  jacket.  Of  course  I  say  it 
tactfully,  have  him  think  I  just  want  him  to  be  comfortable,  but  as  soon  as 
that  jacket's  open  I  know  whether  or  not  he's  my  man.  Yes,"  he  said, 
sitting  forward  to  attack  his  lamb  again,  "the  tieclip  makes  the 
difference." 

"You  remember  that,  Luther,"  --  Mrs.  Morris  pointed  her  pinkie  at 
him  --  "when  you're  old  enough  to  go  for  job  interviews." 

Luther  had  finished  his  hamburger  and  was  noisily  sucking  the  last  of 
his  fruit  punch  through  the  straw.  When  Mr.  Bennington  gave  him  a  stern 
look,  he  picked  up  his  glass  and  tapped  an  ice  cube  into  his  mouth. 

"That's  quite  rude,  Luther,"  his  mother  said,  noticing  Artie's 
expression. 

He  spit  the  ice  back  into  the  glass.  "Can  I  go  on  deck  and  hear  about 
Alice's  granddaughter?" 

"No,"  she  said,  and  a  sudden  awareness  of  her  salty  perfume  caused 
Luther  to  sink  down  in  his  chair. 

"Oh  Delores,  let  him  go,"  Artie  said,  his  hand  on  her  knee  again.  "Go 
on,  Master  Morris." 

Luther  shrugged  off  the  other  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  shot  out  of  the 
dining  room. 

"Honestly,  he  must  learn  to  sit  through  a  meal,"  Mrs.  Morris  said. 
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"Those  widows  spoil  him  with  their  insipid  conversation." 

"The  boy  will  learn,"  Artie  said,  spearing  an  asparagus  on  his  fork. 
"All  we  need's  another  war  to  shape  up  these  youngsters.  Haven't  seen  a 
tieclip  on  anyone  under  thirty  in  years.  I've  hardly  even  seen  a  tie"  -- 
spearing  the  word  "tie"  along  with  another  bite  of  asparagus. 

Mrs.  Morris  leaned  toward  him  and  said,  "He  needs  a  good  strong 
influence  like  you,  Artie.  A  man.  I  want  my  Luther  to  be  a  man." 

"Yes,  well,"  Mr.  Bennington  said,  looking  somewhere  below  Mrs. 
Morris's  chin  while  he  wiped  his  own  with  his  napkin,  "we'll  see  about 
that.  He  can  start  tomorrow.  With  the  mule." 

-Patti  Peterson 


For  far  below,  a  bark  they  hear. 
The  little  rats  their  tails  they  tossed 

"Ho-ho,  young  dog,  your  dinner's  lost." 

But  lo-behold!--the  roof-top  ends, 

With  high  pitched  squeals,  the  fat  rat  sends 

A  notice  to  that  hungry  pup: 

Down  yonder  vine  will  come  his  sup. 

-Edith  Bond 


I  wish  I  were 
the  boy  climbing 
on  the  waiting 
seat  at  gate  B6 

I've  never  seen  an 
airplane  from 
behind  cover  of 

a  plastic  chair  I 
and  I'd  love 
to  see  that 
lady  sitting 

across  from  him  \ 

in  her  pink  polyester 

pantsuit  and 

slanty  rhinestone  glasses 

upside-down 

I 

-Jill  Shaffer 
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MA  I 


Love  and  War 


"Wow,"  the  boy  said  heavily,  as  though  a  little  bit  oppressed,  "Do  you 
realize  that  this  is  like  pure  past?" 

"Yeah,  I  guess  so,"  the  girl  replied,  and  looked  around  at  the  historic 
beach. 

"I  mean,  just  because  of  some  distant  event--I  don't  care  how  relevant 
that  film  clip  tried  to  make  it--thanks  to  some  kind  of  incredible 
exhibition  of  power  and  folly,  man  has  totally  sacrificed  the  poor  beach  to 
the  past.  Really,  just  think,  it's  as  though  its  present  value,  or  I  should 
probably  say,  its  value  in  the  present,  has  been  driven  away  by  old  war 
spectres  and..."  he  struggled  for  concluding  words,  "...I  don't  know, 
man's  egotistical  interest  in  his  past.  Geez,  leave  it  to  man  to  throw  an 
unsuspecting  beach  into  suspended  animation.  You  know  what  I  mean?" 

"Yeah,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  she  replied  truthfully,  compassion- 
ately; a  reply  which  suddenly  crystalized  in  her  friend's  mind  his 
previously  undefined  love  for  her.  She  was  more  than  a  friendly  foil,  an 
eager  ear  and  an  agreeing  voice.  She  was  willing  to  learn,  and  his  own 
thoughts  found  a  new,  fresher  meaning  in  being  translated  through  her. 
More  than  a  mirror,  less  than  a  distorter. 

The  crash  of  the  waves  rippled  like  a  stone  the  calm  pool  of  his 
thoughts.  As  he  turned  from  the  bleak  concrete  wall  which  bordered  the 
sea,  he  spied  a  rather  pensive  looking  someone  who,  like  himself,  was 
struggling  with  seeing,  reconciling  this  image  of  the  past,  through  eyes  of 
the  present. 

"Hey  Pete,"  he  hailed  his  comrade  in  observation,  "does  it  move  you?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Pete  replied.  "How  'bout  you?" 

"Well,  I  keep  trying,  anyway,"  the  boy  smiled  and  turned  to  follow  the 
girl  who  had  started  to  meander  along  the  top  of  the  great  wall  which 
cushioned  the  land  against  incessant  waves.  They  strolled  along 
thoughtfully,  exchanging  light  comments  despite  the  rather  morbid  air 
around  them,  until  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  bus  had  been  parked. 
Across  the  street  there  was  a  cafe-postcard-souvenir  shop,  painted  with 
gay,  airy  colors  that  hinted  at  a  summer  clientele  but  which  now,  already 
into  November,  only  served  to  underline  the  surrounding  greyness  and 
solitude  of  the  ghost  town. 

"I'm  beginning  to  wonder,"  the  boy  remarked,  "whether  or  not  this 
town  really  exists,  other  than  in  the  minds  of  postcard  and  guide-book 
readers.  I  expect  an  old  tumbleweed  to  come  rolling  around  the  next 
corner,  or  at  least  Rod  Serling  to  tell  us  that  we  have  stumbled  into  the 
'Twilight  Zone.'  " 

The  girl  laughed  pleasantly  and  they  exchanged  the  knowing  looks  of 
two  t.v.  watchers  from  way  back.  They  started  to  pick  out  and  laugh  over 
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the  more  melodramatic  postcards  depicting  the  D-day  invasion  in 
touched-up  technicolor,  when  the  call  came  out  for  everyone  to  start 
getting  back  on  the  bus. 

"Did  you  ever  see  'Magical  Mystery  Tour'?"  the  boy  inquired  of  his 
travelling  companion,  now  back  into  the  homey  context  of  their 
four-wheeled  magic  carpet. 

"No,  but  I  really  wanted  to,"  the  girl  replied. 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  was  kind  of  disappointing.  The  music 
really  saved  it.  But  anyway,  getting  in  and  out  of  this  bus  reminded  me  of 
the  scene  where  the  Beatles,  being  the  wily  magicians  they  played  in  the 
film,  decided  to  transform  an  ordinary  bus  trip  of  English  tourists  into  an 
enchanted  voyage  of  fantasy  and  dreams.  I  was  just  thinking  that  we  could 
use  a  little  livening  up,  ourselves." 

"Yeah,  I  know,  you're  right,"  the  girl  agreed.  "This  is  getting  to  be 
kind  of  gross,  all  this  bus  travel.  I  hate  sitting  here,  feeling  so  obviously 
American." 

The  conversation  drifted:  rising  and  falling  on  different  currents  of 
interest,  whirlpools  of  excitement,  and  waves  of  agreement.  Eventually  a 
calm  flat  evolved  when,  after  discussing  the  group's  evening  adventures  so 
far,  the  two  decided  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  drunken  disorder  and  chaos 
of  the  night  before,  they  had  managed  together  to  retain  their  composure 
and  remain  imminently  sane. 

"Do  you  realize  that  this  guy  is  stark,  raving  mad?" 

"Yeah,  I'm  beginning  to  get  that  feeling  too,"  the  girl  confided.  "He 
does  seem  to  be  a  little  funny." 

"I  mean,  it's  all  too  extreme,"  the  boy  continued.  "It's  this 
preoccupation  with  the  past  again,  only  now  we're  seeing  it  reflected  in  a 
living  person.  That  is  if  you  can  call  it  living,  devoting  your  life  like  that 
to  a  few  days  in  history  when  so  much  "liberating"  killing  took  place.  You 
make  a  job  out  of  representing  war  in  the  most  interesting,  painless  way 
possible,  like  what  this  guy  has  done  with  this  museum,  and  you're  bound 
to  end  up  slightly  tilted.  Can  you  imagine,  for  example,  looking  into  a 
glass  case  and  seeing  all  your  youth,  honor  and  glory  immortalized  in  a 
U.S.  Army  rationing  of  chocolate?  Geez,  I  feel  sorry  for  the  guy." 

"Gosh,  you're  right.  He's  really  almost  pathetic,"  the  girl  conceded. 

Sometimes  the  boy  had  a  little  trouble  recognizing  his  own  thoughts 
until  he  saw  them  find  a  home  and  nestle  themselves  in  the  mind  of 
someone  else. 

They  wandered  in  and  out  of  the  maze  of  exhibits  of  maps,  arrows, 
uniforms,  parachutes,  diaries,  photos,  guns,  grenades,  and  other  assorted 
war  relics.  The  photos  seemed  to  have  the  saddest  repercussions  of  all:  the 
before  and  after  pictures;  Bob  Murphy  thirty  years  later,  now  a  barber  in 
Ohio,  but  who  still  had  "the  good  spirit  to  make  it  to  this,  the  thirtieth 
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and  most  successful  reunion  of  the  101st  battalion  of  the  Screaming 
Eagles."  Despite  the  college  reunion  atmosphere  affected  by  those  photos, 
it  was  difficult  to  overlook  the  gravity  and  sobriety  of  the  very  event  which 
had  brought  those  men  together.  A  disturbing  incongruity,  almost  conflict, 
between  the  depth  of  the  subject  and  the  superficiality  of  its 
representation,  between  timeless  death  and  thirty-year-old  chocolate  bars, 
jarred  the  quiet,  closed  atmosphere  of  the  aspiring  little  museum. 

Later,  outside  in  the  sun,  on  their  way  to  see  the  town's  church,  the 
boy  thought  aloud. 

"You  know,  it's  strange  the  way  we've  just  seen  war  as  a  museum 
piece.  It's  a  kind  of  like  saying:  'There  it  is,  we  used  to  fight,  war  is  now 
no  more  than  a  few  old  weapons  in  a  glass  case.'  We  might  as  well  have 
been  looking  at  suits  of  armor  and  cross-bows.  I'd  say  it's  being  pretty 
optimistic  to  treat  it  so  much  like  a  thing  of  the  past." 

After  a  perfunctory  walk  through  the  church,  they  emerged  into  the 
open  square  of  the  town  where  their  chariot  awaited  them.  The  boy  took 
the  girl's  arm  and  together  they  escaped  into  the  warm,  sheltered  world  of 
the  future. 


This  bitterly  warm  room. 

Did  I  come?  Did  I  soak  in  its  seclusion? 

Where  the  linen  steams  in  sweat,  have  you  quite  finished 

Peeling  chips  of  paint  from  the  walls? 

You  forget  I'm  insulated  by  icebergs,  coward. 

You  forget  there  lies  no  wood  beneath  the  warped-colorless  plaster. 

Oh  now,  you  see,  it's  time  to  bathe  in  bloodless  tears. 

Gleaming  locks  and  cracked  knuckles  pretend  to  pound  you. 

Who  else  could  have  braided  only  bare  blacks  and  whites 

Into  my  yellowed  mane? 

Don't  whistle  rings  of  haze  onto  my  panes. 

You  forget  our  heated  breath  has  already  fogged  windows. 

Ivy  lies  limp  on  the  sill. 

No,  words  never  could  have  stayed  as  roses,  I  guess. 
And  that  once  dignified  throne  could  only  grow  a  sag  by 
Our  weight,  suckering  us  as  infants  wailing. 
Where's  your  pride,  coward? 

Shady  features  of  our  mirrored  faces,  crooked  from  the  nail  above 
The  bed,  spill  now  infinite  voices  into 
Spider-eaten  emptiness. 

You  forget  the  velvety  vacancies  of  my  palm. 

That  pregnancy  of  mornings  is  long  aborted. 

Where  are  your  roots,  coward? 

The  mantle  shelves  no  white-washed  candle. 

Its  short-lived  flame  smouldered  unconcerned,  in  dead  ashes. 

You'll  never  assume  the  act  of  stirring  your  distant  clouds 

Into  showering. 

You  forget  my  camouflage  we  needed. 
You  forget  I  slept  only  in  your  darkness. 
And  not  at  all  since  this  is  ash. 
Wasn't  this  your  home,  lover? 


-Noel  Schwerin 


He  closed  the  pub  door  behind  him,  shutting  out  the  light  and  warmth 
of  the  bar,  its  coziness  and  its  friendliness  and  Mavis  the  bar  maid  with 
her  inexhaustible  supply  of  good  humour  and  kind  words;  he  closed  the 
door  behind  him  and  stepped  out  into  the  rain.  In  the  doorway  he  stopped 
to  put  up  his  coat  collar  and  adjust  his  hat  and  then  he  went  on,  his  head 
bowed  against  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

He  felt  good.  He'd  enjoyed  himself  at  the  pub  tonight  even  though 
he'd  only  stayed  about  an  hour  and  had  a  couple  of  pints  of  "the  usual." 
He  had  met  some  of  the  young  lads  from  the  works  there,  all  dressed  up 
with  their  wives,  out  for  a  Friday  night.  They'd  talked  about  this  and  that, 
filling  up  the  time  with  the  interesting  trivialities  that  are  all  that  is  left  to 
talk  about  for  people  who  meet  everyday  with  their  lives  fixed  to  the 
routine  of  the  factory:  about  how  they  were  going  to  do  the  next 
afternoon,  especially  since  they  had  a  couple  of  players  injured.  It  looked 
as  though  it  were  going  to  be  a  typical  weekend,  and  the  rain  had 
curtailed  any  extravant  plans,  although  Alf  and  his  wife  were  going  to  visit 
the  wife's  sister  for  tea  on  Sunday. 

He  looked  at  his  watch:  ten  past  ten.  He  ought  to  be  hurrying  home 
since  he'd  promised  Mary  that  he'd  be  back  by  ten-thirty.  It  was  a  pity 
that  she  always  spent  Friday  night  at  Bingo,  but  then  she  enjoyed  it  and 
he  couldn't  complain.  In  their  younger  days,  just  after  they  were  married, 
Friday  night  was  always  spent  at  the  pictures  without  fail,  but  then  films 
were  enjoyable,  not  like  all  the  violence  and  filth  that  you  got  nowadays. 
Who  wanted  to  spend  their  Friday  nights  seeing  people  die  in  slow 
motion?  So  now  on  Fridays  he  went  to  the  pub  and  she  went  to  Bingo  and 
they  both  enjoyed  themselves.  That  was  the  night  that  Mary  won 
something!  It  was  only  a  little  prize,  hardly  anything  in  fact,  but  then,  it 
was  a  prize  and  how  they'd  celebrated  and  laughed  and  joked  and  Mary 
was  like  a  little  girl  again.  She  was  so  pleased,  so  proud,  and  all  it  was 
was  luck.  Yes,  they'd  got  along  fine,  really.  They'd  had  their  arguments 
over  the  years,  but  none  of  them  too  serious,  and  they'd  had  their  good 
times  together  too.  He  couldn't  complain  about  her,  despite  his  long 
standing  joke  about  her  leaving  the  cap  off  the  toothpaste  tube  in  the 
bathroom.  She  looked  after  him  well,  and  he  knew  it  and  was  grateful, 
while  he  treated  her  as  well  as  he  knew  now.  They  got  on  well  together 
and  even  if  their  marriage  no  longer  had  the  excitement  it  once  had,  well, 
they  were  long  past  the  age  that  needed  it.  They  were  happy  and  content 
with  their  lives  slowly  going  away  from  them  and  only  his  retirement  to 
look  forward  to. 

He  stopped  by  the  light  of  a  shop  and  did  up  his  shoelace  which  was 
threatening  to  become  muddied.  He  went  on  past  a  row  of  shops,  some 
brightly  lit  up,  others  only  dim.  He  was  tempted  to  look  at  the  model  shop 
to  see  if  they  had  anything  new  in  the  window  for  him  to  make,  but  it  was 
raining  and  he  wanted  to  get  home.  As  he  walked  the  lights  of  the  passing 
cars  occasionally  lit  him  up  and  gave  to  his  face  an  almost  ghostly  pallor, 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  drab,  dank  appearance  of  his  clothes. 
He  crossed  the  road  and  nearly  stepped  in  a  puddle,  clumsily  avoiding  it 
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at  the  last  second. 

He  passed  Dan's  old  house.  Dan  who  had  joined  the  firm  five  years 
before  him  and  had  shown  him  all  the  ropes  when  he  was  sixteen  and  Dan 
was  twenty-one.  They  had  grown  up  through  the  firm  and  had  stuck 
together  through  it  all.  Dan  who'd  received  a  gold  watch  when  he  finally 
retired  two  years  ago  after  "fifty-one  years  of  devoted  service  to  the  firm, 
as  the  Manager  had  said:  Dan  with  whom  he'd  always  had  the  most 
enjoyable  times;  Dan  had  died  only  eight  months  ago,  never  really  having 
the  chance  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  "devoted  service."  What  plans  for 
retirement  had  been  forestalled  by  that  quick  death.  He'd  been  shocked  a 
greal  deal,  for  life  without  Dan  after  forty-five  years  did  not  seem  like  life 
at  all.  Dan  and  he  had  done  so  much  together,  both  in  the  factory  and  out 
that  it  just  wasn't  right  anymore.  He'd  go  into  work  and  put  his  coat  on 
peg  number  three-two-nine  and  then  look  for  Dan  on  his  coat  by  number 
three-three-seven.  Forty-five  years  they  had  been  together,  and  now  no 
longer,  and  he  himself  had  not  much  longer  left  until  retirement.  There 
were  only  three  years  left  for  him  at  the  works  and  then  he'd  get  his  gold 
watch  for  "devoted  service  to  the  firm."  There  would  be  three  years,  and 
then  retirement,  and  then  death.  He  didn't  really  think  about  death  but 
the  thought  was  there,  resting  securely  in  some  hidden  corner  of  the  mind 
where  ideas  are  firmly  grasped  but  never  actually  admitted. 

He  had  plans  for  his  retirement.  He  was  going  to  build  some  more 
models,  look  after  his  garden,  and  just  help  Mary  around  the  house. 
Nothing  exciting,  nothing  extravagant,  but  they  would  be  happy,  he 
thought.  He'd  even  considered  moving  to  outside  the  town  but  he'd 
decided  not  to.  He'd  lived  in  the  house  for  thirty  years  or  so,  and  he  did 
not  want  to  uproot  himself  and  start  again  now.  He'd  worked  hard  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  and  now  it  was  all  his.  Safe  and  secure,  number 
thirty-seven  Adlestrop  Street  was  the  concrete  reward  for  his  eight  hours  a 
day  (plus  overtime  when  he  could)  in  the  factory.  It  was  only  a  small  little 
terraced  house,  not  like  the  fancy  semi-detached  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  Alf  was  hoping  to  buy,  but  then  it  was  home. 

He  was  nearly  there  now  and  he  was  glad,  for  the  rain  was  beginning 
to  annoy  him.  It  had  become  worse  while  he  was  walking,  and  the  gutters 
were  full  of  draining  water.  He  hoped  it  wouldn't  rain  over  the  weekend, 
but  he  felt  it  probably  would.  Turning  into  his  house  he  shut  the  gate 
noisily  behind  him  and  walked  up  the  path.  He  sheltered  in  the  porch  and 
fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  the  key.  He  opened  the  front  door  and  went  in. 

"Hello  Mary,  it's  Jack,"  he  called  out. 

"Oh  Jack,  is  that  you?  I'll  be  down  in  a  minute,"  Mary  replied  from 
upstairs. 

He  took  off  his  coat  and  hung  it  up  to  dry  by  the  fire.  He  went  into 
the  living  room  and  switched  on  the  television,  wanting  to  see  what  was  on 
before  slumping  down  in  the  old  armchair  in  front  of  the  gas  fire.  Feeling 
comfortable  and  at  ease  in  the  cosy  warmth,  he  waited  for  Mary  to  come 
down. 

1/4  -Michael  Gibbs-Harris 


Clear  Out,  Clearasil 


M'lady,  she  carries  the  most  perfect  blemish 
That  ever  a  chocolate  chip  cookie  replenished. 
There's  chisled,  you  see,  on  her  jawbone,  a  dimple, 
Providing  a  canvas  for  God's  fairest  pimple; 
And  never  before  in  the  time  since  creation, 
Has  any  mere  pustule  served  such  inspiration. 

A  pearl  in  the  morn,  as  she  rises  anew, 
It  transforms  to  crimson,  when  being  pinched  through; 
A  poke  during  lunchtime  may  cause  it  to  yellow; 
An  afternoon  nap  turns  her  jaundice-stone  mellow. 
It  blues  in  the  winter,  in  spring  it  turns  green, 
With  rainbows  of  various  shades  in  between. 

No  facial  hair,  she,  nor  a  varicose  vein; 

Her  figure  is  sturdy,  her  profile  plain. 

Her  ears  don't  protrude,  and  her  breasts  never  sag; 

Her  nature  is  pleasant,  with  nary  a  nag. 

Yet  that  drop  of  mortality  pinned  to  her  chin 

Gives  rise  to  a  radiant  glow  from  within. 

Oh,  take  all  your  Donaways,  Faye  fair  of  face! 
Though  fine  in  the  movies,  they  bore  out  of  place. 
Perfection  is  tedious,  tepid,  and  bland: 
I  tend  to  prefer  the  more  down-to-earth  brand. 
In  the  eyes  of  beholders,  true  beauty  is  simple, 
And  as  I  behold,  I'm  in  love  with  her  pimple. 

-A.  Cantor 
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Prelude 

That  which  is  touched  by  a  love  of  literary  and  artistic  beauty  in  the  members 
of  my  staff  and  I  is  an  entity  the  frailty  and  obscurity  of  which  I  am  constantly 
reminded.  Disbelief  in  and  derision  of  this  love  is  easy  to  come  by.  Youth  is  an 
added  disadvantage  in  this  respect,  for  one  assumes  that  the  inexperience  and 
narcissism  of  youth  almost  always  pre-empt  the  cherishing  of  abstract  love;  it's 
evident  that  they  do.  but  I  wish  to  establish  the  existence  of  this  love,  not  a 
dogmatic  commitment  to  its  constant  appreciation. 

Some  of  you  will  see  obvious  incongruities  between  the  content  of  this 
publication  and  an  adherence  to  principles  of  excellence  in  art  and  literature;  this 
would  be  a  result  of  either  the  singularity  of  our  standards  or  our  ignorance  in  the 
mechanics  of  editing  and  publishing. 

If  this  statement  indicates  to  you  that  my  ego  has  taken  control  of  my 
rationality  or  that  I  claim  knowledge  and  sensitivity  beyond  my  experience,  or  if 
my  rhetoric  turns  you  stomach,  don't  get  upset;  this  doctrine  would  be 
self-defeating  if  its  articulation  inhibits  you  in  any  way  from  enjoying  what  lies  on 
the  pages  that  follow. 

Please  consider  the  above,  but  read  on.  unencumbered. 

W.  W.  Daniel 


DESCENT  INTO  MADNESS 


I  once  ventured  to  madness: 
Am  drifting  where  I  cannot  care 
Am  prisoner  of  inertia 
As  I  am  drawn  into  a  lair 
Of  swirling  shades,  no  color. 
Are  pulsing  through  my  heart  and  thought 
Then  placing  me  into  a 
Part,  wrought  with  cold  against  a  hot 
Intense  inferno  fair  but 
Such  deadly  heat  against  my  flesh 
Will  sear  and  I  thus  died,  then. 
But  I  did  live  again,  both  brawn 
And  brain,  though  faded,  went  to 
That  navt  once  more;  this  time  with  snake 
Of  izzat,  rat  of  vengeance. 
With  these  I  burst  into  the  keep. 
Those  s  hades  had  turned  to  staring  eyes. 
I  cried,  my  tears  did  change  to  ants 
That  crawled  on  down  my  cheeks  and 
I  screamed,  and  scream  did  turn  to  drone 
Of  flies  and  then  a  chant  of 
Listless  death  arose  and  swept 
Me  back  and  back  until  again 
I  drifted  where  I  cannot  care 
My  mind  returned  to  nothing 
And  thoughts  then  froze  and  crumbled,  dust. 
Unhappily  a  crystal  formed. 
And  order  to  my  life  again. 
The  cycle  starts  again. 


Liberty  Avenue  is  the  place  where  cabarets  and  twenty-five-cent  adult 
movies  ply  their  trade.  Any  kid  who  walks  that  street  cannot  help  but 
sneak  a  glance  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  at  the  black-and-white  photos 
of  coming  attractions.  Nicolaus  had  done  so  when  he  was  younger,  but, 
being  thirteen,  he  felt  he  was  too  mature  to  be  fascinated  by  the  photos 
any  more;  besides,  he  had  lived  on  Liberty  Avenue  all  his  life,  and  the 
novelty  was  gone. 

He  and  his  father  lived  in  a  three-room  flat  on  the  second  floor  of  an 
old  brick  building  that  faced  an  alley  off  Liberty  Avenue.  Their  front  door 
opened  into  a  small,  windowless  kitchen  that  ran  about  seven  feet  to  the 
right.  At  the  far  end  the  kitchen  widened  to  accommodate  two  doorless 
openings  to  bedrooms.  Because  there  were  no  doors  on  the  bedrooms, 
Nicolaus  could  always  hear  his  father  getting  ready  for  bed.  especially  if 
there  was  a  woman  with  him.  Nicolaus  thought  of  the  photos  and  was 
vaguely  embarrassed  to  be  listening. 

The  Allegheny  Tavern  occupied  the  first  floor  of  the  building.  Almost 
every  night  the  television  above  the  bar  kept  Nicolaus  awake  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  the  bar  because  the  windows 
were  painted  over  in  solid  red  and  black.  He  was  somehow  curious  about 
what  was  behind  the  large,  padded-green  doors,  and  he  might  have  asked 
his  father  if  he  could  go  inside  the  thought  fascinated  him  vaguely  yet.  the 
people  who  staggered  down  the  alley  invariably  looked  as  if  the  Alleghany 
Tavern  had  not  been  a  good  place  to  be,  so  he  never  asked  his  father  to 
go  in.  His  father  often  went  downstairs  after  Nicolaus  went  to  bed.  and 
Nicolaus  was  always  glad  to  be  in  bed  when  his  father  returned. 

No  kids  of  Nicolaus'  age  lived  in  the  area;  he  lived  among  antiques, 
stagnating,  fingering  social  security  checks,  an  occasional  old  man  still 
working  in  the  steel  mills.  Nicolaus  ran  across  the  old  woman  who  lived 
upstairs  from  time  to  time;  her  body  seemed  abused  and  her  face  bore 
wrinkles  of  ominous  portent.  Of  course,  these  people  were  of  only  passing 
interest  to  Nicolaus. 

Once  or  twice  a  week  Nicolaus  would  go  down  to  Point  Park  to  see  his 
only  friends,  who  were  usually  there  all  afternoon.  He  did  not  go  too 
often;  if  he  did,  he  felt  he  would  wear  out  their  friendship  and  his  visits 
would  not  seem  so  special.  He  always  put  it  off.  like  he  saved  his  dessert 
for  after  dinner.  Still,  when  he  did  go,  the  afternoon  passed  very  quickly. 
At  the  same  time,  he  knew  they  would  always  be  there  if  he  ever  really 
needed  them. 

It  was  not  very  far  to  the  park.  Nicolaus  would  walk  down  Liberty 
Avenue,  through  the  business  district,  across  Gateway  Plaza  to  the  Hilton. 
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WATERFALL  OF  ASH 

So  once  again 
we  are  here. 

Gathered  in  Solitude, 
Alone  in  multitudes. 
Wandering  through  dimension 
With  the  sharpened  wind, 

the  loner, 
blowing  the  dust 

from  the  classics, 
allowing  a  new  tragedy 
to  dry  the 

dying  leaves. 
We  are  never  sure 
Who  we  are 
Or  who  we  will  be 
But  the  deathless,  windless,  fired 
life 

Shows  all  roads  again. 

And  we  know  so  much 
And  we  know  so  little. 
"Time's  winged  chariot" 
olds  no  age... 
We  are  a  little  more 
now. 

But  unwithered  truth; 
We  are  a  little  less. 

Ignorance  replaces  Innocence, 
And  we  may  live  to 
Darkened  stars.  -Genoa  Shepley 

ELECTRIC  PURPLE  DRAGON  DREAM 

electric  pink  power  in  the  dragon-headed  tower 

firey  pinpoint  comets  streak, 

reflecting  strobes  in  mirrored  robes, 

and  down  the  burning  staircase  shriek. 

electric  purple  dragons, 

electric  pink  and  purple  lobes 

in  convoluted  shower; 

flying  flagons  spouting  steam, 

electric  purple  dragon  dream. 


■Berni  Crespi 


There,  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  fenced-in  backyard  was  the  place  I 
had  chosen.  The  fence  was  that  kind  made  of  wooden  slats  placed  side  by 
side  and  each  slat  ends  in  an  arrow  shape,  pointing  skywards.  If  you  stood 
with  your  back  to  our  house  the  special  place  was  in  the  left  corner. 
Alongside  the  fence  I  had  started  to  make  a  little  closed-in  place  out  of 
bricks.  I  was  using  bricks  that  I  found  at  the  house  next  door.  They  were 
in  the  middle  of  building  that  house  and  each  evening  after  the  workmen 
had  left  I  went  to  collect  anything  they  might  have  forgot.  Sometimes  I 
found  a  few  shiny  nails;  usually  they  were  bent  though.  In  our  basement  I 
had  a  small  pile  of  short  pieces  of  wood  which  I  planned  to  use  for  a  fort. 
Once  I  even  found  a  steel  tape,  but  one  day  my  mom  was  cleaning,  and 
she  found  it  under  my  bed  and  made  me  take  it  back.  So  far  though,  no 
one  had  noticed  or  said  anything  about  my  small  row  of  bricks  in  the  left 
hand  corner  of  the  backyard. 

The  far  left  hand  corner  was  where  I  buried  my  fish.  I  think  he  died 
because  my  brother  Jon  put  some  mayonaise  in  the  bowl.  Mom  just  said 
that  everything  has  to  have  an  end  sometime.  That's  just  'cause  it  wasn't 
her  pet. He  was  a  Germanian  Steela.Jon  always  saidthat  he  was  justa  dumb 
old  goldfish  but  I  knew  he  was  a  Germanian  Steela  'cause  I  looked  him 
up  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittannica  under  exotic  fish.  If  you  ask  me  I 
would  say  that  he  was  really  a  pretty  neat  fish.  He  was  all  orange  and  had 
fins  which  rippled  as  he  swam.  I  even  knew  that  he  knew  who  I  was  'cause 
every  time  I  put  my  face  up  close  to  the  bowl  he  swam  around  in  circles  as 
fast  as  ever.  Shoot.  He  could 've  probably  set  a  record  for  the  fastest 
swimming  of  all  Germanian  Steelas.  I  fed  him  myself  and  every  other 
Saturday  morning  I  cleaned  out  his  bowl  while  he  swam  in  a  cup.  I  even 
paid  for  his  food  myself.  I  took  out  the  garbage  every  night  after  dinner 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  week  I  got  75  cents  allowance. 

When  he  died,  Mom  told  me  to  flush  him  down  the  toilet.  I  told  her  I 
did  it  to  make  her  happy,  but  really  I  put  him  in  a  nice  matchbox  from 
the  Meadows  Inn  with  Kleenex  in  it  and  I  buried  him  in  the  far 
left  corner  of  the  yard  while  Mom  was  picking  up  Jon  from  baseball 
practice.  I  just  hoped  with  crossed  fingers  that  my  dead  Steella  wouldn't 
smell  because  Mom'd  be  sure  to  dig  him  up  and  I  would  be  in  real 
trouble.  I  gave  my  Steella  a  good  funeral:  I  read  out  of  the  Bible,  even 
though  I  couldn't  understand  half  the  words.  Anyways,  the  bricks  were 
going  to  make  a  square  all  around  the  burial  ground.  So  far  there  were 
only  eight  and  a  half  bricks. 

The  only  other  thing  I  needed  to  make  my  burial  ground  perfect  was 
some  flowers.  Every  time  we  drove  by  Plymouth  Church's  graveyard  there 
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were  flowers  on  most  of  the  graves.  I  always  wondered  how  those  flowers 
knew  to  grow  in  just  the  right  place  until  my  mom  told  me  that  they  were 
usually  fake  and  that  the  caretaker  put  them  there.  When  I  first  learned 
this  I  couldn't  believe  it;  fake  flowers!  Who'd  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing! 
When  I  buried  my  Steella  I  knew  that  he  wasn't  going  to  get  fake  flowers. 
He  would  have  real  flowers  if  it  killed  me. 

One  day.  Mom  picked  me  up  from  school  and  on  the  way  home  we 
had  to  stop  at  the  market  because  she  needed  bread  and  tomato  sauce 
and  butter  for  dinner.  She  told  me  to  wait  for  her  in  the  car.  My  eyes 
followed  her  down  the  street  and  into  the  market.  But  then  they  stopped 
at  the  door  of  the  market  for  there  out  on  the  sidewalk  were  the  brightest 
colored  tulips  I'd  ever  seen.  They  were  in  big  barrels,  hundred  of  them 
sticking  out  at  all  angles.  I  knew  right  away  that  they  would  be  great  for 
my  fish's  grave.  The  pink  ones  would  go  extra  good  with  the  bricks. 
Without  another  thought  I  scrambled  out  of  the  car  and  went  to  the 
market.  I  walked  by  the  big  barrels,  taken  in  by  all  the  tulips  and  all  the 
colors.  I  decided  that  I  wanted  the  pink  ones  I  had  spotted  earlier,  so  I 
reached  in  and  took  three.  I  carefully  shook  out  the  water  so  that  they 
would  not  drip  all  over  and  then  I  hurried  back  to  the  car  and  laid  them 
under  the  back  seat.  I  didn't  want  Mom  to  see  them  just  yet  because  I 
didn't  want  her  to  know  what  they  were  for.  In  about  five  minutes.  Mom 
came  back  with  all  her  food  and  we  drove  home.  When  we  got  there, 
while  Mom  was  carrying  the  groceries  into  the  kitchen,  I  quickly  and 
carefully  got  the  flowers  out  and  ran  to  the  side  of  the  house.  I  snuck  by, 
ducking  my  head  at  the  windows  so  that  no  one  inside  would  see  me.  I 
laid  the  flowers  behind  the  bricks  and  ran  inside  to  get  the  fish  bowl.  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  nice  for  my  Steella  if  I  put  them  in  his  old  bowl. 
At  least  he'd  know  I  was  thinking  of  him.  I  filled  the  bowl  with  water,  and 
trying  carefully  not  to  spill  any,  brought  it  to  the  grave.  I  smoothed  the 
ground,  stuck  the  tulips  in  the  bowl  on  the  spot,  making  it  holy  by  saying 
the  Lord's  prayer  all  the  while.  I  went  inside,  washed  the  dirt  off  my 
hands  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  set  the  table. 

Halfway  through  dinner  was  then  the  trouble  started.  It  turned  out 
that  Jon  had  noticed  the  bright  pink  flowers  in  the  far  corner  of  the  yard 
and  so  he  had  to  ask  me  why  they  were  there.  I  said  I  didn't  know.  Then 
of  course  Mom  wanted  to  know  what  they  were  doing  there.  I  said  I  didn't 
know.  Then  she  began  to  raise  her  voice  and  she  asked  me  where  in 
Heaven's  name  did  I  get  them.  I  wouldn't  tell  her  anything,  so  she  sent 
me  to  my  room  to  think  about  it.  I  just  knew  that  if  she  found  out  what 
was  in  the  ground  in  that  corner  of  the  yard  she  would  kill  me. 

After  she  had  done  the  dishes.  Mom  knocked  on  my  door.  She  didn't 
even  wait  for  me  to  say  anything;  she  just  rushed  in.  She  sat  on  the  bed 
next  to  me  and  put  her  finger  under  my  chin  and  told  me  I  better  answer. 
She  asked  again  where  I  got  those  tulips.  After  a  long  silence  I  told  her  I 
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got  them  at  the  market.  Then  she  asked  me  where  did  I  get  the  money 
because,  she  said,  tulips  aren't  exactly  cheap  these  days. 
I  didn't  answer  for  a  long  time. 

She  said  Well?  I  said  I  didn't  get  any  money  for  them.  She  asked  if  I  was 
sure  and  I  said  of  course  I  was  sure.  Then  how  did  you  pay  for  them  she 
demanded.  After  another  long  silence  I  told  her  I  didn't. 
When  I  told  her  this  she  acted  as  if  the  sky  had  just  fallen  in.  She  started 
to  scream  and  turn  red  and  she  yelled,  you  mean  you  STOLE  them?!  I 
said  no,  I  just  took  them.  Then  she  went  into  one  of  those  parent-y 
speeches  she  always  made  before  she  gave  me  my  75  oents  about  how  she 
wanted  me  to  learn  the  value  of  money  and  that  it  didn't  grow  on  trees 
and  that  I  would  also  learn  responsibility.  Then  she  started  telling  me  that 
the  next  day  I  would  have  to  go  to  the  market  and  tell  the  man  and  that  1 
would  have  to  pay  for  them  from  my  allowance  and  wasn't  I  ashamed  of 
myself. 

I  said  yes  I  was  ashamed  but  inside  I  wasn't  really  because  she  didn't 
know  that  1  hadn't  flushed  away  my  Germanian  Steella  and  that  really  he 
was  under  the  pink  tulips.  -Virginia  A.  Chapman 


I  sometimes  think  I  was  born 
In  mahogany  furniture  and  oriental  rugs. 
I  remember  lying  on  one  on 
Sunday--the  morning  my  brother 
Hit  me  with  an  icy  mitten. 
And  my  nose  bled  while  he 
Went  to  Sunday  school. 
1  remember  reverently  slipping 
Over  peach  and  robin's  egg  blue 
Toward  forbidden  treasures: 
Doll  furniture  from  the  past 
Peering  through  the  cabinet  glass. 
And  my  stuffed  turtle  landed 
On  the  bedroom  pinks  when  my 
Mother  threw  it  at  my  father. 
She  was  all  dressed  in  white; 
And  I  found  out  that  mothers  cry- 
So  I  cried. 

They  covered,  governed  the 
Sprawling  floors  where  my 
Grandmother,  unaware,  showed  the 
Dark  part  between  her  legs 
While  young  1  sat  in  the  tub. 
And  fascinated,  could  not  look 
At  the  soap. 

Piano  notes  rising  and  falling. 
Weaving  in  rapid  succession. 
Pull  me  down  the  hall  carpet 
Into  a  soft,  greying  bear  hug. 


Lili  Hill 


There  once  was  a  man  who  couldn't  stop  writing.  It  all  began  one 
stormy  night  in  November,  as  he  sat  in  his  study  doing  what  he  loved  to 
do  best;  write.  He  sat  at  his  desk,  tapping  his  pen  on  its  oaken  top.  He 
was  right  between  ideas,  unsure.  Fighting  for  inspiration,  eyes  closed,  all 
he  could  think  about  was  nothing,  nothing  at  all. 

His  mind  stirred  in  anticipation  of  recalling  something,  but  he  was 
unable  to  pinpoint  the  thought  which  had  caught  his  attention.  Suddenly, 
he  grasped  his  pen  tightly  and  began  writing.  His  pen  flew  across  the 
surface  of  his  legal  pad,  as  his  brain  fought  to  pour  out  ideas  onto  the 
paper.  He  imagined  that  his  idea  was  sensational,  an  absolute 
masterpiece.  Somehow  thoughts  of  dark,  obscure,  forgotten  things  in  his' 
life  came  to  the  surface  once  again  to  be  remembered.  He  wiggled  with 
pleasure,  as  he  pushed  himself  harder  mentally,  not  wanting  to  miss  a 
single  idea.  His  pen  poured  out  line  after  line  of  ink  onto  the  pad  and 
when  a  pad  was  filled  he  ripped  it  off  and  continued.  Minutes  flew  by, 
and  the  yellow  stack  of  ideas  on  his  side  grew  as  he  poured  out  more  and 
more  memories  onto  the  pages.  His  body  squirmed  to  keep  up  with  the 
frantic  pace  of  his  brain.  An  hour  passed,  and  the  harder  he  fought,  the 
more  tension  built  up.  Soon  tension  mounted  into  fatigue,  but  his  mind 
refused  to  decelerate,  pouring  more  thoughts  out  onto  the  page.  He  was 
confused  at  this  point:  the  desire  to  keep  on  writing  clashed  with  his  flesh 
and  blood's  fight  for  self-preservation.  Two  hours  passed.  An  ache 
developed  in  his  hand  and  slowly  crept  up  his  arm,  invading  his  entire 
body.  Extreme  fatigue  moved  into  his  exhausted  frame  as  his  mind  strove 
to  empty  itself  of  memories.  His  body  felt  numb,  as  it  slowly  depleted  its 
food  reserves.  He  slumped  now,  left  arm  resting  on  the  desk,  and  the  lines 
the  pen  traced  became  a  blur  to  his  tired  senses.  Eyes  drooping,  his  body 
made  the  transition,  separating  itself  from  his  mind,  which  was  now 
functioning  on  its  own.  Oxygen  starved  cells  in  his  brain  began  to  die,  as 
he  struggled  to  cease  this  desire  to  write.  But  his  pen  continued  its  insane 
activity,  and  he  let  his  head  drop  to  the  desk.  He  neared  unconsciousness, 
a  lifeless  form,  void  of  any  movement,  save  his  twitching  hand.  His  mind, 
now  without  oxygen  drifted  into  deeper  and  deeper  levels  of  sleep  while  his 
hand  continued  its  furious  activity,  determined  to  drain  every  thought 
from  its  source.  Suddenly,  almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  begun,  his  hand 
stopped  and  rested  motionless  on  the  ink-stained  notebook.  The  warm  pen 
lay  still  on  the  desk,  cartridge  empty,  depleted. 

■Lars  Waldner 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  AGE 


Max  was  an  older  man  now.  He  had  been  through  most  of  his  life  and 
was  just  now  coming  out  of  the  tunnel  which  stretched  a  ways  off  just 
behind  him.  He  wasn't  an  unhappy  man,  nor  was  he  particularly 
contented  .  He  was  just  an  old  man.  Max  lived  in  his  apartment  on  the 
second  floor  across  from  the  park,  because  he  liked  the  park  and  he 
would  diejust  as  soon  here  as  he  would  there.  There  being  wherever  else  he 
could  have  lived.  Max  didn't  do  much  these  days.  He  slept  until  noon 
most  times,  and  then  he  would  walk  around  in  his  shorts  for  an  hour  or 
so.  He  recited  poetry  at  those  times,  and  sometimes  small  bits  of  lines 
from  plays.  Max  had  been  an  actor  sometimes  when  he  was  younger.  Only 
sometimes,  though.  After  he  had  tired  of  walking  around  the  room,  or 
whenever  he  ran  out  of  bits  and  pieces  of  quotations,  Max  would  find 
something  else  to  wear  besides  shorts.  Usually  an  old.  faded  pair  of 
trousers  and  a  jacket  of  some  sort.  His  favorite  coat  was  one  with  huge 
pockets  on  the  sides,  which  Max  put  some  things  in.  These  things  were 
mainly  balloons  and  a  bit  of  paper  and  pencil,  and  a  small  reed-pipe 
which  he  played  on  afternoons  in  the  park  when  his  friends  weren't 
around  to  talk  and  laugh  with. 

Max  felt  like  staying  in  the  house  for  the  afternoon  today,  reading,  and 
if  he  felt  very  good,  maybe  doing  a  little  bit  of  writing.  Max  had  been  a 
writer  too  when  he  was  younger.  Only  sometimes,  though.  Max  reached 
into  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  coat  and  pulled  out  the  old  reed-pipe.  It  was 
very  smooth  now,  and  Max's  fingers  ran  over  the  holes  very  lightly.  Max 
had  become  an  integral  part  of  this  reed-pipe.  He  liked  to  think  that  he 
was  able  to  get  inside  of  the  pipe  and  be  the  dry  breath  he  blew  through 
its  aged  center,  just  as  the  pipe  was  able  to  penetrate  his  mind  and  play 
soft,  sweet  music  which  echoed  with  a  lost  cry  in  these  caverns.  Seeing  the 
pipe  in  his  hands,  and  hearing  its  plaintive  cry  far  in  the  back  of  his 
mind,  Max  was  reminded  of  poetry  he  had  written  with  his  reed-pipe.  Lost 
and  bewildered  poetry  which  wept  softly  and  withdrew  from  the  screaming 
sounds  of  life  around  it. 

Max  thought  of  a  day  last  spring  when  he  had  dressed  early  and  sat  in 
his  chair  by  the  window  inflating  balloons.  After  he  had  filled  a  dozen  or 
more  of  these  balloons,  he  had  tied  them  with  strings  to  his  wrist,  and 
then  he  had  left  his  apartment.  Max  had  walked  for  a  long  time,  and  he 
remembered  reciting  poetry  while  he  moved  along  the  street.  He  was  a 
funny  little  man  ambling  down  the  road  muttering  to  himself,  many 
colored  balloons  tied  to  his  wrist. 

Later  though.  Max  had  found  himself  in  a  school.  A  school  full  of 
many  children.  Max  had  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  great  courtyard  and  he 
watched  these  children  scurry  back  and  forth  between  buildings.  Many  of 
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them  carried  faces  far  beyond  their  years,  Max  thought.  Here  were 
children  who  should  be  laughing  and  playing  in  the  sunshine. 
Somber-faced  and  adult.  Mature.  He  approached  this  mass  of  synthetic 
adults  with  caution.  Timidly,  Max  reached  out  his  arm  suspended  by  the 
balloons.  Hope  and  a  longing  sprang  out  of  Max's  tired  face.  He  wanted 
to  give  all  of  them  a  balloon.  He  wanted  all  of  them  to  feel  the  light  tug  of 
the  string  on  his  wrist,  and  all  of  them  to  catch  the  little  bit  of  release 
each  balloon  carried  with  it.  But  there  was  no  reaction.  The  long  line  of 
would-be  children  hurried  past,  too  secure  in  their  own  maturity  to  accept 
even  a  little  bit  of  Max's  youth. 

So  Max  had  turned  away,  and  he  had  shuffled  down  the  corrider  of 
grass  which  ran  out  of  the  center  of  the  courtyard,  playing  his  small 
reed-pipe.  Lonely  and  forlorn  notes  had  drifted  sadly  away  with  the 
increasing  fury  of  the  winds. 

Far  above  Max,  a  boy  had  broken  away  and  he  stood  now  on  the  edge 
of  this  crowd.  He  saw  the  funny,  little  man  in  a  coat  with  huge  pockets  on 
the  sides,  with  many  colored  balloons  tied  to  one  wrist,  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  austerity  and  age,  and  he  heard  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  small 
reed-pipe,  sometimes  loudly,  sometimes  barely  a  whisper  in  the  changing 
winds,  and  he  felt  the  balloons  bursting  within  him,  and  he  felt  the  tears 
washing  down  and  erasing  his  aged  and  withered  face. 

-S.  Posey 


Drinking  heavily, 

They  stood  on  the  podium 

of  a  public  cloud; 

They,  toasting  the  rain, 

turned  spits  of  steel. 

Laughing  blind  to  wet  faces 

in  the  puddles  below. 

Boiling  bubbles, 

surfaced  in  someone's  face. 

sputtering  steam,  while 

They,  forging  the  rain, 

turned  spits  of  steel, 

Laughing  deaf  to  soaked  shrieks 

in  the  puddles  below. 

Cheaply  bought, 

They  possessed  the  mud  beneath 
the  puddled  public  tears,  and 
They,  gorging  the  rain, 
turned  spits  of  steel, 
and  reflected  a  whettened  thirst 
in  the  puddles  below. 

Hear  H  A.  King 


"Stop!  Stop!" 

Even  the  browsing  antelope  heard  the  piercing  scream,  and  jumped 
several  dozen  feet,  as  if  to  acknowledge  it.  The  order  came  from  a  stout, 
weary-looking  man  propping  his  head  out  the  window  of  a  Land  Rover. 
His  graying  hair  left  many  spots  uncovered.  Laborious  efforts  earlier  in  the 
day  to  hide  the  bald  areas  had  been  undone  by  the  wind.  His  face  was 
decorated  with  wrinkles,  pulled  downward,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  in  an 
equally  downward  gaze.  He  held  a  large  telescopic  rifle  in  his  left  hand. 

Everything  on  him,  save  his  mouth,  carried  an  air  of  moroseness  and 
defection.  His  mouth  was  a  pleasant  or  at  least  interesting  change.  The 
left  half  of  his  lips  curled  almost  up,  but  the  right  curled  more,  and 
downward.  The  entire  countenance  imparted  the  feeling  that  he  would  be 
the  smartest  in  the  long  range,  that  he  knew  what  would  happen  in  the 
end. 

The  vehicle  jerked  to  a  slow  crawl  then  to  a  complete  stop,  but  the 
three  passengers  barely  noticed.  Their  eyes  stared  with  imperturbable 
attention  at  the  marvel  of  nature  at  their  right:  a  gigantic  rhinoceros.  It 
was  grazing  aside  a  large  clump  of  trees  and  bushes,  and  occasionally  its 
enormous  head  dipped  to  the  ground  for  a  drink  of  water.  At  its  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards  from  the  Land  Rover,  and  with  eyesight  only  as 
good  as  that  of  another  rhinoceros,  the  creature  did  not  notice  the 
interlopers. 

A  comment  from  the  wife  of  the  man  with  the  gun  broke  the  silence: 
"Isn't  it  darling?"  She  was  a  victim  of  makeup  and  hairdressing  jobs.  Her 
face  was  a  pale  pink;  her  blond  hair  nearly  formed  a  sphere;  it  was  styled 
well,  though  not  beautifully.  The  third  passenger  looked  enthralled. 
Undoubtedly,  he  had  never  seen  a  rhinoceros  before,  but  his  fascination 
stopped  at  his  eyes:  his  complacent  yet  reserved  appearance  indicated  that 
he  did  not  want  to  involve  himself  with  the  imposing  sight  at  his  right.  He 
was  content  to  hear  the  man  with  the  gun  speak. 

"Couldn't  find  game  like  that  in  Texas.  Imagine!  One  or  two  rhinos 
trotting  down  Trehorn  Avenue.  What  a  sight.! 

"You  ought  to  come  to  Africa  more  often,' Emerson.  Mary  and  I've 
come  here  yearly  for  the  past  five  summers.  We've  claimed  some  fine 
beasts,  all  right.  What  trophies  they  made!  The  living  room  looked  grand! 
And  then  there  was  last  summer.  We  got  a  picture  of  Mare  and  I  standing 
on  a  hippo.  Everyone  loved  it." 

At  that,  the  elderly  man  raised  his  weapon,  adjusted  its  metallic 
devices,  and  fired.  The  massive  piece  of  wildlife  feel  to  the  ground  like  an 
avalanche.  It  descended  slowly  but  in  one  piece;  in  it  were  no  broken 
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limbs  or  fragmented  parts.  It  remained  whole  and  pure. 

"Aburu,  we'll  go  back  now.  Make  sure  the  others  bring  the  carcass 
back,"  the  Texan  ordered.  The  driver  responded  by  starting  the  engine 
and  driving  slowly  away.  The  hunter  started  to  plan  the  next  day's 
journey,  and  his  face  began  glowing  with  delight.  His  mouth  had  the  same 
curls  as  before,  but  resembled  a  smile  more. 

By  the  dead  rhinoceros,  a  small  yet  strikingly  shaped  figure  emerged 
from  the  bushes.  The  little  mammal  stared  incredulously  at  its  mother, 
like  an  athlete  who  has  lost  a  match  unfairly. 

The  man  with  the  gun  did  not  see  it. 

-Frank  Tiiplin 


I  take  time  away  from  fears  to  look  at  wonderlust 

You  may  come  and  you  may  go,  but  stay  I  must 

As  I  settle  tired  bones  from  deep  destruction 

my  mind  now  grows  tired  of  your  instruction 

I  will  be  the  bird  that  hovers  at  your  window 

Day  by  day,  you  will  see  me  learn  to  fly 

Oh  fly  by  night  to  reach  a  lover 

side  by  side  across  the  sky 

because  today  rings  true  if  you  listen 

But  tomorrow  is  all  a  lie 

For  they  will  call  you  out  to  battle 

Soon  as  comes  the  morning  light 

And  by  nightfall  they  will  dig  your  resting  place 

-Lunch'  Bancroft 
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SHORED  SEASHELL 


In  sand  one  day,  lay  a  well  worn  halved  shell, 

Its  dawn  so  chipped  and  greyed  by  seas  of  time, 

The  ridges  battered  and  sunken  trows  a  tale  tell, 

Of  sea  born  child  wakened  by  quenching  waters  of  brine; 

Of  the  cracked  and  struggling  aquatic  shelled, 
With  black  water  its  fear  and  tasteless  desire, 
Who  ebbed  toward  the  heart,  ignorant  and  gelled, 
So  enticed  by  dark  whirlpools,  of  sound  a  gypsy  lyre; 

Descended  to  dank  depths,  there  fresh  dreams  to  keep, 
Dined  at  tall  tables,  amongst  the  children  of  the  deep, 
But  soon  the  pulp,  irretrievable,  coaxed  out  of  its  shell, 
Drifted  lost  to  the  tide,  there  destined  forever  to  dwell. 


-Peter  H.A.  King 


STREETLIFE  SERENADE 

The  staccato  of  beleaguered  feet 
Bespattered,  incessant  patterings 
Of  droplets  on  the  street. 
Small  folk:  smatterings 
Of  truncated  phrases: 
Streetlife  serenade 

The  subdued  vibrance 
Of  light  issued  forth 
Through  a  scintillation 
Of  shattered  spheres. 
The  tintinabulation 
Of  stricken  metal: 
Streetlife  serenade 

The  life  of  the  street. 
Emanation  of  galaxies: 
Scintillations  and  street  signs 
Mate  in  a  celebration 
Of  sparkling  defiance  •  a 
Streetlife  serenade 


■James  Tilghman 


WOMB 


The  walls  were  a  nondescript  green,  the  kind  of  green  that  never 
changes,  the  kind  that  is  always  disinfected,  no  matter  how  many  little 
kids  have  run  their  sweaty  fingers  along  it.  The  linoleum  matched,  and  the 
color  echoed  down  the  hall,  at  right  angles.  Generations  of  lives  and 
emotions  had  been  warped  and  broken  in  the  hall.  The  corridor  watched, 
waiting  patiently,  then  after  each  one,  absorbed  the  remnants  carefully. 
Each  moment  was  recorded  like  the  age  lines  on  a  tree  stump.  A  girl's  life 
was  reflected  among  them.  To  her  the  hall  grew  smaller  every  time  she 
passed  through. 

She  came  through  the  hall  every  Sunday  afternoon  to  see  her  mother. 
Her  father  had  stopped  coming  two  months  ago.  The  girl  cried  when  he 
told  her  he  wouldn't  go  anymore.  Her  father  now  left  her  money  on  the 
kitchen  table  before  he  left  for  work  --  enough  for  the  subway  and  some 
flowers  from  the  stand  across  the  street  from  the  hospital. 

She  gave  the  man  a  few  coins  and  he  grinned  at  her.  She  picked  her 
way  across  the  street  and  tucked  the  asters  under  her  arm.  She  shoved 
open  the  heavy  glass  doors  and  found  her  way  through  the  maze  to  the 
Psychiatric  Wing.  The  child  jammed  her  hands  into  the  front  pocket  of 
the  thin  black  sweatshirt.  The  girl's  shoulders  began  to  tighten  as  she 
turned  into  the  long  corridor.  She  let  the  tangled  black  hair  fall  in  front  of 
her  eyes,  as  if  the  sound  of  her  sneakers  thudding  softly  on  the  linoleum 
embarrassed  her.  The  nurse's  desk  sat  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  waiting  for 
the  child. 

The  nurse  glanced  up  at  her  from  a  stack  of  forms. 
"Yes?  May  I  help  you?" 

The  child  didn't  recognize  her.  The  nurse  was  fatter  than  the  other. 
Her  buxom  chest  strained  against  the  white  polyester  uniform.  She  had 
short  brown  and  gray  curls  that  blended  with  the  starch  cap.  The  color 
reminded  the  child  of  the  walls.  A  new  chrome  plate  with  the  letters  MISS 
FRANKLIN  was  glued  to  the  desk.  She  wondered  if  it  was  the  name  of 
the  desk  or  the  woman  who  stared  up  at  her. 

"My  name  is  Mary  Deacon.  I've  come  to  see  my  mother." 

"Oh.  fine,"  the  nurse  smiled  obligingly  and  hoisted  herself  up.  "Come 
right  this  way.  dear.  I'm  sure  your  mother  will  be  very  pleased  to  see  you. 
She  talks  about  you  often." 

Mary  regarded  the  nurse  dully  and  said  nothing.  She  waited  for  the 
nurse  to  find  the  keys  to  unlock  the  door  to  the  Wing.  Miss  Franklin 
opened  her  mouth  to  tell  the  girl  it  was  number  19  on  the  left.  But  the 
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child  pushed  past  her  to  the  door  of  her  mother's  room.  She  lingered  there 
with  her  hand  on  the  nob  then  opened  it  cautiously.  She  stepped  inside 
and  closed  the  door  behind  her  gently. 

She  waited  for  the  figure  across  the  room  to  turn  from   he  window. 

"You're  late." 

The  child  took  the  flowers  from  under  her  arm  and  set  them  on  the 
bureau. 

"You're  late,"  the  figure  repeated. 

"Papa  sent  you  some  flowers,"  the  girl  returned. 

"Oh,  well  isn't  that  just  peachy."  the  mother  sneered.  She  swung  the 
wheelchair  from  the  window,  turning  to  face  her  daughter.  She  wore  a 
faded  blue  dressing  gown  splattered  with  white  and  pink  flowers.  Thick 
black  hair  lay  loose  about  her  shoulders.  Her  face  was  thin  and  tight  like 
the  child's.  The  mother's  dark  eyes  glared  at  Mary  and  her  wide  mouth 
was  smiling  slightly. 

"Flowers  eat  my  oxygen.  Your  father  sends  me  flowers  so  I  can't 
breathe.  He's  s  murderer,  sending  me  flowers  to  suck  all  the  oxygen  away 
from  me."  She  watched  her  daughter.  "Did  you  know  he  was  a  murderer, 
Mary?" 

"No,  Mamma,"  the  girl  stammered.  She  dug  her  fingers  into  the 
sweatshirt  pocket  until  they  were  red  with  pain.  Her  eyes  were  nailed  onto 
the  beige  linoleum.  It  had  flecks  of  white,  green  and  yellow.  It  was 
everywhere.  The  mother's  eyes  were  still  penetrating  her  forehead  and  the 
girl  wanted  to  go. 

"He'll  send  you  flowers  someday  too,  Mary  Elizabeth.  But  first  he'll 
hold  you  until  he's  done;  then  you'll  be  me.  I  know  why  he  doesn't  come. 
He  hates  you,  too.  He'll  take  your  oxygen  away  too." 

The  girl  shrank  clo.  _*r  to  the  door.  It  hadn't  always  been  like  this. 
Once  they  had  laughed  and  made  fun  of  the  nurses  together. 

"I'm  coming  home  soon....Look  at  me  when  I  speak  to  you!" 

The  girl  lifted  her  head  to  see  her  mother's  glazed  eyes  race  wildly.  She 
turned  toward  the  door. 

"No.  I  haven't  finished  yet!" 

"Mamma. ..I. ..I  have  to  go  now.  I'll  come  back  next  Sunday. ..Good- 
bye, Mamma." 

Mary  closed  the  door  behind  her  and  the  figure  turned  back  to  the 
window.  The  girl  walked  past  the  nurse's  desk,  up  the  green  corridor  and 
back  through  the  main  doors  of  the  hospital.  She  stopped,  faltering  on  the 
top  step.  Her  eyes  darted  across  to  the  old  man  who  sold  her  flowers,  and 
to  the  flashing  steel  of  the  line  of  cars  in  the  street.  The  galvanic  sun 
stabbed  at  her  and  she  ran  down  the  flight  of  stairs.  She  didn't  stop  until 
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she  reached  the  mouth  of  the  subway  station.  She  let  her  hands  dangle 
freely  at  her  side  and  the  car  waited  below  for  her.  She  plunged  down  into 
the  stagnant  dark.  The  door  sighed  shut  behind  her  and  she  found  a  seat 
at  the  end  of  the  car. 

The  lights  blinked  and  they  rushed  together  into  the  tunnel.  The  child 
closed  her  eyes,  letting  the  car  rock  her  back  and  forth. 


■Miranda  Russell 


DANVERS  WOMAN 


The  gallery  walls,  stripped  of  their  paintings,  formed  the  borders  of  a 
void.  On  the  floor,  people  sat  scattered,  cutting  masks  from  ice  cream 
drums,  while  others  wandered  to  escape  the  inquisitive  eye  of  someone's 
video  tape  apparatus.  At  the  far  end  of  the  room  a  young  woman  stood, 
clutching  a  drawing  pad.  Her  hair  was  black,  and  was  waxed  together  in 
clumps  that  hung  about  her  pale  face.  Talking  to  herself,  she  crossed  the 
room  on  the  cluttered  canvas  carpet,  walking  toward  the  bespectacled 
creature  that  crouched  in  an  opposite  corner. 

"I  can't  think  where  to  sit!  If  I  sit  over  there  someone  will  step  on  me, 
don't  you  think?  How  about  in  the  corner;  you  don't  mind  if  I  sit  here?  I 
don't  like  to  make  masks,  I'd  rather  draw.  You  want  to  see  what's  in  the 
pad?  Yeah,  I'll  show  you  in  a  minute.  But  Christ  it's  hot  in  here!  I  smell 
like  an  animal,  don't  I,  though  I  put  on  some  deodorant  last  night.  You 
know  something,  that  stuff  never  works  right!  Can  you  smell  it?  Anyway, 
got  to  stretch  out  my  legs  a  bit;  better  watch  out!  No.  I  didn't  draw 
that. ..or  that. ..this  is  mine.  I  drew  it  while  we  went  through  the  exhibit.  I 
wish  they'd  give  us  more  time  to  go  through.  I  wanted  to  put  in  the  colors 
right  away.  How  do  you  like  it?  I  think  it  needs  some  balancing  -  there's 
way  too  much  shit  cluttered  at  the  bottom.  I  think  it  could  use  a  few  more 
lines  there,  you  see,  just  to  balance  off  that  flame  thing.  I  think  this  curve 
should  hide  in  a  circle.  sort-a-like...you  know,  maybe  a  bit  bigger;  like 
that? 

"  damn  it,  'can't  use  those  felt  tipped  things!  They're  never  the  right 
colors,  and  the  tips  always  fuck  up  easy.  I  like  these  wax  crayola  things. 
What  color's  this  one  here?  Light  green?  Now,  how  should  it  be:  lights 
against  darks  or  darks  against  lights?  No,  I  think  I  like  darks  against 
lights;  some  of  those  dark  colors  are  pretty  damm  strong,  you  know.  Now 
should  I  Fill  that  little  background  space  with  dark  blue  or  dark  brown? 
Huh?  let's  see,  if  I  were  to  use  brown  it  wouldn't  go  well  with  the  red,  so 
I'll  rub  in  the  blue  and  soften  up  the  join  with  some  pink  and  purple. ..and 
then  maybe  some  white  to  smudge  over  the  creases.  Do  you  got  a  pencil, 
with  eraser?  You  know,  those  are  excellent  for  blending  the  colors 
together.  No.  not  smudging,  but  blending!  There's  a  big  difference  you 
know! 

"Do  you  see  how  this  figurish  line  runs  up  from  corner  to  corner,  until 
it  hides  in  that  group  of  circle  things?  That's  the  bouncer  balancer,  you 
gotta  look  out  for  him!  Oh  shit,  there  I  went  and  sneezed.  I  can't  control 
it... I  always  piss  when  I  sneeze. ..it  just  comes  gushing  out  you  know. 
Damn,  it  always  happens;  I've  gotta  do  something  about  it.  Look  at  the 
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way  those  colors  run  together  when  you  rub  'em  with  your  'raser.  An 
excellent  technique  that  was  shown  me  before.  This  flower  thing  needs  a 
green,  'cause  it  stands  out  a  bit,  you  see?  Light  green  on  purple... I  don't 
know  I  like  it. ..let's  try  some  Persion  blue  along  with  it.  Now  doesn't  that 
look  good? 

"I  like  talking  when  I  draw,  you  know.  Not  'cause  I'm  interested  in 
other  peoples'  opinion  -  I  think  people  have  got  too  many  different  ways 
of  doing  things,  that  listening  to  them  can  really  screw  you  up  and  make 
you  forget  what  you  were  thinking  about  to  begin  with.  I  talk  when  I  draw 
because  it  keeps  me  entertained,  and  others  too  I  suppose  if  they  look  at 
it.  Do  you  know  Vincent  van  Gogh?  Yeah  -  I'm  sort-a  stealing  his 
technique  here  on  this  crystal  ball  thing. ..with  the  Persian  blue  and  the 
violet-pinkish-purple  mix.  Yeah,  he's  influenced  me  a  lot.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  his  life?  that  guy  was  a  nut.  a  mad  eighteenth  century 
drawer.  I  got  to  finish  off  this  diamond  thing  with  those  circles  shooting 
off,  I  kinda  like  it,  before  I  go  in  an'  see  all  the  people  in  their  masks.  If  I 
don't  go  in  they'll  get  kinda  pissed  -  that  guy  over  there  already 
threatened  not  to  let  me  come  back  next  time  if  'all  you  do  is  sit  and  draw 
by  yourself.'  They  want  everyone  to  participate  and  be  a  group;  yech!  That 
camera  guy  wants  me  to  go  in  and  at  least  watch  their  dance 
gouche-gouche  thing.  Yeah!  gouche-gouch  dance  gouche  thing!  No,  you 
won't  see  me  protruding  from  a  mask,  or  even  making  one  of  the  silly 
things!  With  a  touch  of  pencil  there;  how's  that?" 

She  stood  up,  and  clutching  her  drawing  pad  to  her  side,  she  walked 
off,  talking,  to  laugh  at  the  masks  the  patients  had  made. 
Devoid,  the  creature  sat, 
with  a  hat  on  its  head; 
with  a  hat, 
it  sat, 

on  its  head. 

■Peter  H.A.  King 
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"UNTITLED" 


Sat  quietly  next  to  jon,  watching  the  swirling  walls  of  the  car.  which 
were  flowered  and  very  pretty  and  constantly  changing,  and  the  trees 
whipping  by  with  orange,  yellow,  and  red.  "fall,  mmm"  i  said,  quite 
astonished  by  nature's  contrivances,  which  bordered  on  the  gaudy. 

conductor  came  by  and  asked  for  our  tickets,  dug  through  all  my 
pockets  and  couldn't  find  mine,  and  felt  myself  turning  bright  red.  started 
fumbling  around  on  the  floor  for  it,  but  jon  finally  found  it  lodged  in  the 
corner  of  his  chair,  jon  held  out  his  hand,  but  the  tickets  disappeared  as 
the  conductor  reached  for  them,  he  shook  his  head  and  walked  on  to  the 
next  seat. 

we  headed  to  the  bar  car  to  have  a  drink  and  jon  to  have  a 
hamburger,  he  ordered  a  deluxe,  but  a  short  black  busboy  in  a  dull  red 
uniform  floated  over  and  told  him  to  switch  it  to  a  regular,  because  it  cost 
less  and  actually  is  the  same  thing,  we  thanked  him  copiously,  although 
the  difference  was  a  dime. 

waitress  appeared  with  drinks  for  us.  i  noticed  that  she  was 
unattractive,  with  eyes  that  were  too  hard,  harder,  still  harder,  until  they 
almost  popped  out;  she  looked  ferocious,  suddenly  terrifying;  she  grabbed 
jon's  glass  with  a  whip  of  her  hand  and  broke  it  over  his  head,  blood 
gushing  over  his  ears,  shoulders,  and  down  his  face,  i  grabbed  a  napkin, 
dipped  it  in  my  drink,  thinking  the  alcohol  would  do  him  good,  and  wiped 
the  blood  off  of  his  face  gingerly  as  he  smiled  through  the  crimson 
raindrops,  with  several  more  napkins  i  dabbed  his  neck  and  hair  until 
they  were  clean,  then  we  cleaned  up  the  broken  glass,  not  wanting  to  leave 
a  mess  at  the  table,  the  hamburger  never  came,  so  we  wandered  off  to 
find  a  place  to  sit  down. 

the  seats  were  all  full,  so  we  sat  on  the  laps  of  two  of  the  prettiest  girls 
we  had  ever  seen,  we  pushed  the  backs  of  the  seats  down  and  made 
beautiful,  unpretentious  love,  while  the  people  around  us  hid  their  heads 
in  magazines  or  muttered  to  each  other,  a  lady  shot  out  of  the  car  with 
murder  on  her  face,  no  doubt  to  find  a  conductor  to  put  an  end  to  this 
outrage. 

then  we  walked  out  on  the  platform  and  climbed  up  on  top  of  the  car. 
the  four  of  us  joined  hands  and  ran  the  length  of  the  train,  hopping  from 
car  to  car,  with  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  exhilarated  and  pure. 

as  we  became  gently  weary,  we  sat  in  an  unbalanced  circle  and  threw 
teardrops  at  each  other's  hearts,  it  rained  hard,  drenching  us,  then  the 
sun  shone,  clear  and  warm;  we  balanced  our  circle,  and  the  rainbow  we'd 
anticipated  finally  painted  itself,  we  drifted  off  into  the  spectrum,  loud 
and  silent,  until  a  man  folded  up  our  dream  and  returned  to  his  attache 
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case,  we  went  below,  sad  but  fulfilled. 

a  nap  seemed  in  order,  but  the  seats  were  not  at  all  comfortable  for 
sleeping,  so  i  spread  out  in  the  aisle  while  jon  snoozed  on  our  two  seats,  it 
didn't  seem  very  long  before  a  conductor  was  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder, 
"hey,  you  can't  sleep  here,"  he  said  with  overt  disgust. 

"if  i  put  my  ear  to  the  floor,  i  can  hear  what  the  train  is  saying,  it  has 
a  long,  sad  story  to  tell  and  i  hate  to  leave  in  the  middle,  so  rarely  is  there 
someone  who  is  willing  to  listen." 

he  lifted  me  up  roughly  and  placed  me  on  my  feet,  appearing  ready  to 
hit  me.  i  removed  jon  from  my  chair,  pressed  my  ear  to  the  wall  and 
listened  there  instead,  but  the  voice  was  distorted  and  the  story  was  all 
confused,  turning  into  a  tale  of  painless  glory,  the  conductor  strolled  away, 
not  objecting  to  my  hearing  the  corrupted  version,  and  i  climbed  up  to 
sleep  in  the  luggage  rack. 

at  one  point  i  awoke  because  jon  was  talking  in  his  sleep,  loudly,  "it's 
actually  quite  possible,"  he  screamed,  "all  we  need  to  do  is  imitate  the 
general  principles  used  by  birds."  i  felt  the  gentle  rocking  of  the  train, 
and  was  gradually  lulled  back  off  to  sleep. 

i  awoke  again  before  long  because  the  train  stopped,  jon  was  below 
me,  gently  rubbing  his  eyes  and  looking  at  the  world  around  him.  i  glided 
down  to  join  him. 

"why  are  we  stopped?"  i  asked. 

"well,  we  certainly  didn't  want  to  fall  off  the  edge  of  the  world,"  he 
answered. 

a  conductor  explained  that  a  train  ahead  of  us  had  hit  a  car  on  the 
tracks  so  we'd  be  delayed  at  least  three  years,  a  loud,  bubble-bellied  man 
complained  that  we  were  tilted  way  over  to  one  side,  that  this  kind  of 
delay  would  be  much  more  tolerable  if  the  car  could  at  least  be  level,  jon 
and  i  began  building  a  small  cabin  in  the  aisle,  but  the  conductor  said  we 
were  disturbing  other  passengers,  "so  what  should  we  do  about  a  place  to 
stay?"  i  asked,  he  had  no  suggestions,  he  walked  on,  presumably  to  tell 
passengers  in  other  cars  about  the  delay. 

believing  that  the  problem  really  did  need  to  be  solved,  we  took  off  our 
clothes  and  began  to  construct  as  good  a  tent  as  possible  with  what  he 
had.  when  the  conductor  re-entered  the  car.  he  began  yelling  at  us  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs,  "but,  sir,"  jon  protested,  "we've  really  been  working  very 
quietly  "  he  threw  his  hat  to  the  floor,  sputtering  that  if  we  didn't  put  our 
clothes  on  at  once,  he'd  throw  us  off  the  train,  dropping  slow  tears,  we 
returned  our  bodies  to  captivity  and  sat  in  our  chairs  in  mournful  silence 
until  we  began  to  move  forward  again. 

the  show  out  the  window  had  become  much  more  subtle,  although  the 
message  was  still  there  no  doubt,  albeit  well  hidden,  the  trees  held  out 
their  arms,  but  their  hands  were  empty. 

"quite  deceptive,  isn't  it?" 
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jon  agreed,  "if  it  weren't  for  quite  a  bit  of  ballast,  i  suppose  we'd  find 
ourselves  absolutely  nowhere  at  all." 

i  pointed  to  a  tree  that  was  leaning  way  over  towards  the  train,  almost 
falling  over. 

"pretty." 

"yes,"  i  said,  "but  do  you  realize  the  long  term  implications  of  that 
kind  of  behavior?" 

jon  stroked  his  beard  thoughtfully  until  he'd  rubbed  it  away 
completely,  i  noticed  a  man  that  was  listening  to  us  and  brought  him  to 
jon's  attention,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  we  were  aware  of  him,  he  quickly 
hid  his  head  behind  a  newspaper. 

"look,"  jon  said,  "he's  disappearing  completely."  and,  sure  enough,  he 
had.  the  newspaper  was  just  hanging  there  by  itself,  when  we  walked  over 
for  a  closer  look,  one'of  the  articles  stepped  off  the  pages  and  read  itself  to 
us.  it  was  about  a  man  who  had  asked  in  his  will  to  have  his  huge  fortune 
spent  on  having  a  group  of  scientists  prove  the  existence  of  the  human 
soul,  the  story  said  the  entire  sum  had  been  used  and  the  research  crew 
had  failed  to  come  up  with  anything  conclusive. 

-Liiinly  Bancroft 


To  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  our  gratitude  is  as  great  as  their  support  is 
indispensible 
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SHEETS 


Clean  white  backarched 
To  the  wind,  sailing 
Vessel-like  floating 
On  the  froth  of  air, 
yet, 

Strung  high  above 
Concrete  alleyways 
Biting  the  nylon  lines- 
Shredded  for  my  bleeding  head 
Peeking  out  the  top  of  bed- 
spread long  enough  to  cover  my  eyes. 
With  sheets 

-John  Chamberlain 


Winter  wind  blow, 
waves  laugh  light, 
tide  too  low; 
gulls  take  flight. 
Starred  sky- 
folds  the  night. 
Tide  too  low, 
tow  too  light. 


-Lilly  Bursztajn 


TRANS-ALPINE  EXPRESS 

The  rumble  of  a  train  in  the  night, 

like  unseen  thoughts  that  travel 

in  distant  eyes;  sound  without  sight, 

words  with  so  much  to  unravel; 

just  what  lies  between  the  locomotion 

and  red  caboose?  Dark  boxcars, 

latched  together  without  a  notion 

of  destination  -  beguiled  by  stars 

they  pretend  to  follow,  so  hollow, 

transfixed  by  the  crescent  moon's 

reflection  on  cold,  silvery  rails; 

their  freight  forgotten,  teaspoons 

of  the  finest  cutlery,  for  retail  sales 

in  the  market,  the  boxcars  race  -- 

race  on  at  the  engine's  whistle, 

as  the  moon,  an  illuminated  streak  in  space, 

flashes  ahead  of  the  wheels,  a  thistle 

in  the  crown  of  the  tracks. 

-Peter  H.A.  King 
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FLAT  MEDITATIONS  ON  A  SUMMER  AFTERNOON 


Dead  birds  rot 

And  waxed  wings  melt 

As  the  sun  rages  onward  through  distant  skies, 
Climbing  higher  over  rocky  plateaux. 

Pebbles  drop  unquestioningly  into 
The  sea 

And  my  sweat  splatters  on  hot  stone 
To  rise  again  in  the  cycle  of  all  men. 

A  small  girl  weeps  in  a  forgotten  dungeon; 
Not  even  a  memory  illuminates  the  dripping  walls 
For  all  she  sees  is  the  silent  moss 
Growing  slowly  towards  an  unseen  moon. 

And  the  norns  alone 
See  the  thread's  end 
Grow  ever  closer 
To  the  flashing  blades. 


"INSTITUTION  BLUES..." 


(A  LADY  IN  HER  LATE  FORTIES  WHEELS  HERSELF  TO  THE 
FRONT  OF  THE  STAGE  IN  A  WHEELCHAIR.  SHE  SPEAKS 
NERVOUSLY.  SHE  PAUSES  SHORTLY.) 

(ANGRILY)  What  are  you  looking  at?!!!  I  can  walk,  I  really  can. 
(SHE  GETS  UP,  WALKS  AROUND  THE  ROOM,  AND  THEN  SITS 
BACK  DOWN.)  You  see,  it's  just  the  doctors  that  make  me  stay  in  this 
damn  thing.  They  always  tell  me,  "Mrs.  Corson,  it's  the  best  thing  for 
you:  believe  me."  Believe  them,  huh!:  the  best  thing  lor  me  would  be  to 
get  the  hell  outta  here.  That's  what  I  say. 

(WHISPERS)  I  really  can't  stand  this  place.  Orange  juice  till  it  comes 
outta  my  ears,  weird  people  who  take  care  of  me,  long  hallways,  white 
white  white,  and  the  absolute  worst  thing,  is  all  the  shit  locks  on  every 
door.  I  can't  go  anywhere  unless  that  bitch,  Ms.  Gonzales,  comes  with 
me.  Ding  ding  ding!  (PAUSES)... I  guess  they  think  I'm  kinda,  well, 
kinda  weird. 

OH!  Before  I  forget,  there  is  something  I  wanna  tell  you  Yesterday, 

Chet  died.  (SHOWS  NO  EMOTION)  Chet's  my  husband,  or  should  I 
say.  late  husband.  He  was  always  late,  late  for  everything.  (LAUGHING) 
I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  his  funeral  started  late. 

Oh  well;  anyway,  he  gave  me  three  lovely  children  who  have  about  as 
much  love  in  them  as  Ms.  Gonzales.  If  they  really  loved  me,  don't  you 
think  they'd  try  to  break  me  out  of  this  god-damn  hospital?  They 
haven't  and  probably  never  will.  I  do  write  'em  though;  all  the  time. 
Cyndi's  my  oldest:  she's  my  favorite.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  got  a  letter 
from  her  last  week,  (PAUSE)  or  was  it  last  month?  She  typed  it  herself. 
It  was  real  nice. 

(SHE  PAUSES  WHILE  SHE  THINKS  ABOUT  THE  LETTER) 

What  was  I  going  to  tell  you?  about  the  exclamation  point  on  the 

stupid  typewriter?  No,  no,  that's  not  it.  (COUNTS  THE  NEXT  FEW 
THINGS  SHE  MENTIONS  ON  HER  FINGERS)  Paycheck,  contact 

lenses,  skiing,  schools,  champagne,  question  mark  Question  mark? 

 Mavbe  Paris;  no!  Wine,  passport,  (PAUSE).. .Shit!  I  know  Chet!! 

(SHE  STARTS  SCREAMING  HYSTERICALLY,  LEANING  BACK  IN 
HER  CHAIR,  ALL  THE  WHILE  YELLING  "CHET,  CHET!!!!"  SHE 
THEN  GETS  OUT  OF  HER  CHAIR,  LEANS  OVER  THE  EDGE  OF 
THE  STAGE,  LOOKS  AT  THE  AUDIENCE,  AND  SCREAMS) 

What  are  you  looking  at??!?!!! 

(LIGHTS  FLASH  OUT)  .Todd  Walker 
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A  knife  stabs  behind  the  left  eye. 
A  body  lies  half  dead 
On  a  bloody  Oriental  rug. 
The  fingertips  motionless 
From  winter's  ice  — 
The  tears  frozen  in  bloody  eyes, 
Eyes  sewed  open  in  darkness. 
The  breath  so  shallow  — 
Starvation 

As  the  concrete  prison  walls  crumble 
Onto  the  bloody  body,  frozen  in  pain. 

■D.  Merrimon  Crawford 


Emptiness  fills  the  soul 

Of  the  man  with  the  view, 

Looking  at  you, 

With  marbled  eyes 

And  glassy  thoughts, 

Spinning  through 

Foggy  fields  of  tangled  steel. 

-Fred  Turner 
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mountaintop  remember 
breathing  crystal  seething  wind 

across  the  sharp  horizon 

cutting  edge  of  here  and  heaven 
kissing  lips  of  hellsweet  now 
mountaintop  remember 
skirting  clouds  of  belted  blue 

across  the  dizzy  diamond  sunslant 

leaning  gold  on  warming  granite 
swallowed  sun  horizon  planet 

mountainsun 

remember 

you 


-Bernie  Crespi 


SPIRIT  OF  THE  NIGHT 


O,  wild  cold-eyed  Lady, 
Your  ragged  breakers  crash, 
As  ragged  as  the  western  clouds 
Through  which  your  skylights  flash. 

O,  haggard,  moon-bleached  Lady, 
Winds  shear  as  razors  tear 
The  wisps  of  seaweed,  crab  and  shell 
To  squalls  of  spray  and  air. 

The  moon's  pale  ice-crown  flickers, 
Your  lightning  chills  the  stars- 
It  mocks  gold-sceptered  Jupiter, 
It  frightens  bloody  Mars. 

O,  silver-hearted  Lady, 
They  dance  before  your  sight- 
Infuriated  elements, 
Playthings  of  haunted  night. 

■David  Graeber 

DRY 


so  low  they  speak, 
sorrows  deep  in  the  furrows  felt, 
dry  wind  whispers  bleak, 
summer's  plague 

knealt  upon  earthen  shrine 
clutching  fingers,  furrowed,  crying-silent 
-no  relief- 
pleas  for  cessation,  winter,  curious  damnation 
(bondage  in  freedom)  upon  the  land; 
mighty  flotilla. 

those  with  power  willfully  brave  disaster; 
spring,  they  survive,  yet  are  powerless, 
meek, 

curious  damnation,  fall, 
bound  to  the  earth, 


plains  farmer 


-John  Chamberlain 


A  TALE 


A  full,  bright  moon  dragged  the  river  waters  up,  over  the  banks, 
through  the  marsh  grasses  and  almost  to  the  stone  wall  that  surrounded 
the  house.  Drawn  out  of  the  channel  with  the  tide,  were  schools  of 
minnows,  racing  back  and  forth  beneath  the  water's  surface  in  flashing 
unison.  The  tips  of  the  tallest  grasses,  not  submerged,  painted  dark 
streaks  against  the  silver  river.  For  most  of  the  night  the  tide  lay  tasting 
the  unfamiliar  ground  beneath  before  it  turned,  and  like  some  wild 
animal,  crept  back  to  its  riverbed  before  sunrise. 

When  the  morning  light  had  begun  to  turn  from  grey  to  golden,  Luke 
emerged  from  the  doorway  of  the  old  house.  Although  he  was  not  an  old 
man,  his  gait  and  bearing  reflected  age  and  his  coarse  hair  was  streaked 
with  white.  The  sharp  shells  of  the  mud  clams  he  dug  and  sold  for  a 
living  had  left  his  hands  deeply  scarred.  His  calm,  strangely  hollow  eyes 
reflected  the  color  of  his  torn,  grey  sweater.  This  morning,  as  every  other, 
he  stood  for  a  time  blankly  staring  at  the  shimmering  water. 

The  air  was  moist  and  the  ground,  muddy;  Luke  pulled  his  green 
rubber  boots  slowly  on  over  each  shoe,  and  started  down  towards  the 
water.  The  tide  had  ventured  far  under  cover  of  night;  now  it  was  drawn 
in  on  itself,  as  if  in  shame..  Broad  underwater  mud  flats  were  stripped  of 
their  cover,  and  their  stench  attracted  clouds  of  scavenging  gulls.  The 
riverbed  lay  quiet  and  still,  allowing  Luke  to  dig  a  large  haul.  He  walked 
slowly,  though,  as  if  unaware  of  the  advantageous  circumstances,  but  was 
abruptly  halted  by  an  unfamiliar  sight. 

Lying  on  her  side  with  her  shallow  keel  lifted  out  of  the  mud,  was  a 
small  sailing  boat.  Although  smeared  with  mud  and  bits  of  seaweed,  her 
clean,  graceful  lines  were  not  hidden  from  Luke's  experienced  eye.  He 
touched  her,  then  walked  around  her  in  growing  excitement.  In  the  tiny 
cockpit  her  sails  were  neatly  stowed.  Her  mast,  however,  had  splintered 
under  the  weight  of  the  river  mud,  and  there  were  gouges  on  her  sides; 
Luke  knew  her  to  be  an  unfortunate  runaway  from  some  distant 
mooring.  And  she  lay  helplessly  entrenched  in  the  mud,  until  the 
incoming  tide  should  lift  her  and  carry  her  away. 

Luke  knew  this,  and  in  the  afternoon  when  the  tide  returned,  he  was 
prepared.  Standing  knee  deep,  then  waist  deep  in  the  slowly  rising  river, 
he  gently  righted  the  boat.  First  floundering,  then  swimming,  he  towed 
her  out  to  deeper  waters,  beyond  the  playful  fancy  of  the  tides.  There,  he 
anchored  her  and  pulled  himself  aboard.  Wet,  tired,  but  no  longer  as 
alone,  he  sat,  feeling  the  motion  of  the  waves  beneath  and  the  last 
warmth  of  the  setting  sun  above. 
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The  boat  was  soon  healed,  her  mast  replaced  and  her  body  calked 
and  repainted.  Now,  when  he  awoke,  Luke  would  gaze  with  uncommon 
happiness  at  the  boat,  her  sleek,  white  sides  burnished  by  the  morning 
sun.  Clams  and  cares  forgotten,  he  would  join  his  boat;  he  built  a  raft 
with  which  to  reach  her  in  relative  dryness.  Drawing  upon  his  sailing 
experience  of  years  past,  Luke  soon  had  the  light  boat  flying  before  the 
wind.  With  an  almost  instinctive  skill,  he  caused  the  limp  canvas  sails  to 
become  tense  and  quivering  in  response  to  the  smallest  breeze.  In  his 
bright  craft,  Luke  was  able  to  bravely  explore  lands  unknown  to  him, 
and  wake  his  hither-to-dormant  imagination.  He  spent  the  days 
navigating  regions  of  the  river  he  had  never  seen  before,  following 
mysterious  tributaries,  and  watching  in  wonder  as  the  big  ships  rolled  by. 
In  the  nighttime  after  the  day's  long  travels,  he  loved  to  lie  still  and 
listen  to  the  faint  rattling  of  the  halyards  against  the  mast,  and  the 
hollow  slapping  of  the  waves  against  the  hull. 

On  a  chill  afternoon  in  late  autumn,  the  first  winter  winds  arrived. 
Heavy  masses  of  clouds  blanketed  the  coppery  sun.  The  wind,  in  terrible 
anger,  flattened  the  marsh  grasses  and  created  spindrifts  all  along  the 
river.  As  the  old  house  shook  from  the  storm's  violent  assault,  Luke 
braced  himself  in  the  doorway  and  strained  to  see  his  boat  through  the 
murky  light. 

He  watched  helplessly  as  she  fought  the  storm  with  the  ferocity  of  a 
cornered  beast.  Whirling  and  jerking  at  the  end  of  her  tether,  she  tried  to 
dodge  the  brutal  waves.  Luke  watched  her  frenziedly  break  free  of  her 
anchorline;  his  face  set  in  unmitigated  sorrow,  he  watched  her  disappear, 
bucking  and  plunging,  down  the  river. 

Dawn  broke  innocently  clear,  illuminating  the  chaotic  aftermath  of 
the  wind.  Luke,  at  his  doorway,  cast  not  a  glance  upon  the  water,  but 
slowly  pulled  his  boots  on.  His  eyes,  as  he  shouldered  his  clam  bucket, 
were  as  empty  as  the  morning  sky.  Kicking  aside  a  broken  timber  from 
his  raft,  he  threated  his  way  through  the  bent  marsh  grasses,  down  to  the 
river's  edge. 

•Lissa  Greenough 
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"AMERIKA" 


The  sun  will  never  melt 
those  German  winters. 
The  sky  is  dyed- 
forever  white. 
A  different  Hell- 
blood  mixes  with  snow, 
thin  shadows  hang  over  the  flesh, 
all  is  fine- 
grey  ash. 

Honey  is  gold  in  Amerika. 
Milk  is  mink  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
Oh  Papa 

not  for  you,  not  for  you. 

Auchwitz,  Dachau- 
The  trains  tango  perpetually 
but  no  else  is  dancing. 
Yellow  stars  to  wish  on. 
Yellow  stars  to  wear. 
Yellow  babies  rotting. 
Yellow  ponies  at  the  Fair. 

•Lilly  Bursztajn 
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THE  BEGINNING 

Melting  into  spring 

The  nights  become  smooth 

Unscarred  by  crystal  snows 

And  fleeting  rain 

Inscribes  the  land  lightly 

Merging  into  one  clear  skin 

Cooling  into  darkness  after  bleach 

The  land  begins  to  drain 

Showers  start  -  earth  sparks,  ignited 

All  is  warmed  by  golden  hairs. 


■Najib  N.  Khuri 
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NO  FROST 


No  bellows  left  in  the  chimney  fire, 

Night  of  still  above  the  valley  mire, 

A  wolf  howls  aloud-- 

A  shade  of  life  on  the  dimlit  hillside 

Of  tufted  grass  and  settling  moon. 

A  bearer  sneezes  and  it  dips  earthward, 

Plunging  in  mind,  no  depth  to  arrest  it. 

A  frost  fluffed  in  his  beard..., 

It  moved!,  only  a  little, 

Perhaps  not. 

Maybe  a  root  grabbing  greedily  seething, 
But  painless  grabbing,  but  gainless, 
For  all  is  left  behind 
To  foster  anew 
On  the  pyre 


Upon  my  loneliness 

Only  then  may  I  hold 

My  lover  in  a  scarlet  carnation. 

The  bird  then  spreads  its  wings 

To  fly  screaming  for  fear 

Of  an  unenchanted  father, 

And  for  fear  of  sunshine 

Entering  its  astral  world. 

The  lilac  is  for  once  mute 

Inside  the  closed  doors 

Of  a  house  raped  by 

The  breath  of  the  greenwood  grove. 


■John  Chamberlain 


<vfv» 


When  the  night  lowers 


-D.  Merrimon  Crawford 
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POT  POURRI 


A  radish 

once  gnawed  the  tail 
of  a  summer  rabbit 

Dull  pencil  sharpeners 
in  a  dream  I  once  had 
bloodied 
my  fingertips 

Dictionaries  stacked 

on  library  shelves 

in  oak-paneled  early  morning 

glisten 

with  things  to  say 
-Benjy  Swett 

METAPHOR 

While  solar  trumpets  jealously  outblare 
The  softer  background  music  of  the  stars, 
The  moon's  more  gentle  harp  will  always  share 
Her  place  with  bells  of  Saturn,  and  of  Mars, 
And  all  the  chimes  that  follow  as  she  strums 
Primordial  symphonies  to  night's  steady  drums. 

■David  Graeber 


Wisconsin  mountain  barns 
withdraw  into  the  evening 
as  the  cornbread  sun 

balanced  on  the  barbed-wire  rim  of  the  world 

changes  light  to  shadow 
Undulating  hills 

withdraw  into  distant  conversation 
with  straw  clouds 
as  the  pale  sky  plays 

mystical  solitaire 
to  the  lowing  cow  sound 
of  a  wilderness  whisper 

-Bernie  Crespi 
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MORNING  WITHOUT  SUN 


I  wake  up  in  a  balloon  of  thoughts  and  transcend  my  sheets, 
marveling  at  a  wonderful  blank  wall  which  extends  everywhere  I  can't 
see.  I  find  my  hand  stroking  air  and  my  feet  sinking  up  into  white.  The 
everythingness  of  nothing  hits  me  like  a  bolt  of  cloud  fifty  miles  wide 
and  I  slide  into  extreme  orientation  with  super  intelligent  sea  plankton 
swishing  through  desert  sands  never  touched  by  foot  of  camel.  I  am  a 
noiseless  sea  gull  gliding  in  moony  updrafts  just  two  inches  off  the  sea.  A 
cool  wave  whales  me  deep  and  my  webbed  feet  help  me  sail  through 
swirling  seaweed.  A  woman's  hand  beckons  through  the  whisper  and  I 
step  onto  hazy  beaches  and  lie  on  dunes  under  the  white  sky.  The 
wonderful  blank  wall  draws  to  me  and  I  to  it  in  a  harmony  of  unified 
light.  I  run  smooth,  forever  straight,  until  my  toes  sink  through  and  my 
hand  reaches  back.  Ahead  a  tiny  black  point  grows  and  I  know  without 
thinking  what  it  is.  It  is  the  day-needle  and  it  roars  up,  popping  the  wall 
into  shattered  mirror  fragments.  The  sheets  are  cold  and  I  hear  grey  rain 
through  the  window. 

■Beniy  Swett 
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IT'S  THE  CHAIR  AGAIN! 

One  summer  evening  when  I  was  very  small  --  I  was  five,  maybe  six  -- 
I  spent  the  several  hours  between  dinner  and  sleep  on  the  veranda  of  my 
Grandfather's  house  overlooking  the  sea.  My  favorite  chair  on  that  porch 
was  large  and  old  and  green.  I  invariably  adopted  it  as  my  own  during 
my  summer  stays  at  the  beach  house.  Grandfather  had  a  favorite  chair 
on  the  veranda,  too,  in  which  he  used  to  sit  as  he  spent  the  hours  gazing 
at  the  sea.  Every  time  I  saw  it  on  the  visits  to  his  house,  Grandfather's 
chair  was  in  a  half-turn,  undecided  whether  the  sea  or  dunes  were  the 
most  relaxing  to  watch.  I  was  not  fond  of  his  favorite  chair,  nor  were  any 
of  the  neighboring  children  whom  he  brought  up  to  the  house  to  play 
with  me.  They  never  sat  in  it  or  hid  behind  it  during  hide-and-seek  but, 
of  course,  that  might  have  been  because  they  were  afraid  of  Grandfather. 

I  don't  really  know  how  to  describe  him  except  to  say  that  I  can't 
remember  ever  having  noticed  him  pining  desperately  for  anything  at  all. 
Many  of  his  friends  would  complain  of  bills  and  taxes  and  children  who 
wouldn't  write,  but  Grandfather  never  seemed  to  lose  sleep  over  those 
things.  He  would  just  sit  back  in  his  chair  and  tell  his  anxious  friends  in 
as  calm  a  voice  as  he  possessed,  "It'll  all  come  out  well  in  the  end." 
Then  he'd  nod  his  head  and  change  the  subject  by  reaching  for  another 
piece  of  pie.  Occasionally  when  his  friends  would  ask  him  what  it  was 
that  he  missed  having  the  most,  Grandfather  would  reply,  "I  have 
everything  I  deserve;  what  more  do  I  need?" 

While  it  wasn't  true  that  Grandfather  wanted  nothing  that  he  didn't 
have,  he  was  supported  well  by  his  pension  and  by  his  children  in 
California.  Also,  he  enjoyed  living  right  on  the  beach  in  the  house  by  the 
sea.  He  was  in  good  health,  took  long  walks  down  the  coast  in  fair 
weather,  and  was  still,  at  seventy-three,  very  good  looking.  He  had  dark 
thick  hair  and  could  grow  a  beard  at  will.  (According  to  the  family 
photos,  he  sported  a  long  but  very  neatly  trimmed  one  during  a  period 
spanning  the  twenties  and  thirties.)  He  was  solidily  built  -  "chunky"  as 
my  mother  called  him  --  and  proud  of  his  physical  condition.  Over 
dinner  his  friends  would  beg  to  tell  me  stories  of  his  youthful  good  looks. 
Grandfather  would  scowl  when  they  did  but  it  was  clear  that  he  enjoyed 
their  compliments.  He  was  fiercely  proud  of  himself,  I  could  tell. 

The  beach  house  was  where  Grandfather  had  spent  most  of  his  adult 
life.  He  had  bought  the  land  when  it  was  cheap  and  had  spent  the 
summer  of  his  twenty-seventh  year  building  it  with  a  close  buddy.  When 
the  two  had  finished  enough  of  it  to  make  it  habitable  for  the  winter, 
Grandfather  had  ridden  into  town  on  horse  back  -  this  was  long  after 
horses  went  out  of  style  up  there  --  one  Sunday  morning,  knocked  on  the 
mayor's  front  door,  and,  right  on  his  front  porch,  asked  the  mayor  for 
his  daughter's  hand.  That  September  she  and  my  Grandfather  were 
married,  on  the  beach. 
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From  what  I  gathered  of  her  looks  from  the  many  pictures  on  the 
wall  of  the  beach  house,  Grandmother,  the  mayor's  daughter,  was 
beautiful.  She  had  brown  hair  that  never  whitened  and  smooth  pale  skin; 
she  always  gave  photographers  and  painters  a  shy  smile. 

That  summer  evening  was  perfect  for  veranda-sitting.  It  was  warm 
with  a  refreshing  ocean  breeze.  Grandfather  read  in  the  living  room  for 
several  hours  before  joining  me  on  the  porch.  First  sticking  his  head  out 
the  front  door,  he  asked  me  if  I  wanted  a  piece  of  fruit  from  the  kitchen. 
I  said  no,  asked  him  if  he  did,  and  brought  three  oranges,  some  coffee,  a 
piece  of  pie  and  his  pipe  tobacco  out  to  him.  When  I  returned,  he  was 
already  comfortably  settled  in  his  chair  which  faced  neither  out  to  the 
ocean  nor  to  the  dunes.  The  porch  was  painted  a  beautiful  pea-green 
which  mae  it  very  cozy  on  summer  nights  like  that  one.  Its  only 
illumination  came  from  a  large  lantern  which  sat  on  the  front  steps.  I 
plopped  down  on  the  couch  next  to  him,  the  breakers  in  front  of  me. 

I  asked:  "Why  do  you  put  your  chair  in  the  corner  like  that  so  the 
ocean  is  on  your  left  and  the  dunes  on  your  right?" 

Grandfather  smiled  vaguely  but  didn't  answer.  He  had  once  told  me 
that  I  was  often  posing  pointless  questions  and  should  try  to  think  them 
out  before  I  spoke  to  him  --  or  anybody.  When  I  was  with  him,  I  did  try 
to  do  that.  I  asked  fewer  questions  and  generally  spoke  less  than  when  I 
was  at  home  or  with  my  friends.  The  question  about  the  ocean  and 
dunes,  however,  was  one  that  genuinely  intrigued  me.  I  repeated  it. 
Grandfather  played  with  his  pipe  for  several  minutes  before  finally 
turning  in  my  general  direction. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "I'll  tell  you.  First  you  have  to  go  back  inside 
and  get  yourself  a  pencil  and  some  paper.  Don't  sharpen  the  pencil.  And 
I  want  some  more  coffee." 

I  hoisted  myself  out  of  the  chair  and  ran  swiftly  to  the  front  door. 
When  I  returned  Grandfather  was  watching  the  ocean  and  had  begun 
smoking  his  pipe. 

"I'll  only  answer  your  question  if  you  draw  me  pictures  of  what  you 
think  while  I'm  telling  you.  Is  that  all  right?"  he  asked  rhetorically.  "Of 
course  it  is.  Just  keep  drawing  and  make  sure  you  don't  stop." 

I  knit  my  eyebrows,  stuck  out  my  tongue  to  see  if  it  was  still  there, 
and  nodded  in  agreement.  Grandfather  began. 

"Once  upon  a  time  this  land  was  completely  bare  of  houses.  There 
was  nothing  and  no  one  here  -  not  me,  not  your  Grandmother  -  except 
maybe  Dutra,  the  grocer,  who's  been  here  longer  than  any  of  us.  All 
this,"  he  said,  motioning  to  the  right,  "was  forest.  A  little  further  inland 
maybe,  but  it  was  thick  forest.  Not  like  these  punky  pines."  He 
chuckled.  "I  came  here  often  when  I  was  as  little  as  you  --  sometimes 
with  my  friends,  sometimes  alone.  I  swam  in  the  ocean  and  sat  in  the 
trees  and  lay  on  the  beach,  or  I'd  walk  along  the  water's  edge  collecting 
things,  as  I  see  you  have  been  doing."  He  paused.  "Please  get  those 
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things  out  of  the  bathtub  tommorrow  morning  before  my  shower." 

There  were  five  or  six  crabs  living  in  the  bathtub  and,  to  insure  their 
comfort,  I  had  dumped  some  rocks  near  the  edge  and  placed  a  large 
bucketload  of  sand  on  the  bottom  and  strewn  seaweed  just  about  all  over 
the  bathroom. 

"There  were  no  houses  here  at  all.  In  order  to  get  here  I  had  to  walk 
four  miles  from  town.  There  were  no  houses  along  the  road,  either.  It 
was  possible  to  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  spend  the  whole  day  here  at 
the  beach,  and  return  home  long  after  sunset,  not  having  seen  a  living 
soul  all  day.  I  did  it  often  in  summertime.  I  kept  pretty  much  to  myself, 
then.  Most  of  the  other  town  boys  were  more  interested  in  going  up  the 
mountain  to  fish  the  streams  than  coming  out  here.  I  usually  came 
alone." 

I  had  begun  drawing  a  picture  of  my  Grandfather  stretched  out  on 
the  beach,  his  cheeks  resting  on  the  sand.  I  had  just  added  a  forest 
behind  him  and  a  road  leading  to  town.  With  the  blunt  pencil-point,  I 
was  forced  to  give  my  picture  a  vague,  confused  look. 

"I  met  my  wife,  your  Grandmother,  right  here  on  this  beach.  I  was  a 
young  man  then,  in  my  twenties,  but  I  still  came  here  to  the  favorite  spot 
of  my  childhood.  The  first  time  I  saw  your  Grandmother,  my  wife,  she 
was  standing  at  the  water's  edge,  gazing  out  to  the  ocean.  I  came  up  to 
her  and  stood  next  to  her.  That's  how  we  met." 

I  added  Grandmother  to  my  picture.  She  was  standing,  looking  out 
to  France  with  her  long  brown  hair  blowing  in  Grandfather's  hair.  I 
added  a  rainbow  and  two  birds,  and  I  gave  Grandmother  a  white 
saddleless  horse  standing  at  her  other  side,  also  looking  out  to  France. 


My  Grandfather  wasn't  fond  of  horses. 

"Her  father,  the  mayor,  promised  me  that  I  could  marry  her  if  I  built 
a  house  before  winter.  He  also  stipulated,  with  a  wink,  that  the  marriage 
be  acceptable  to  his  daughter.  She  was  in  love  with  me.  I  worked  the 
whole  summer  to  finish  the  house  in  time.  She  became  my  wife  that 
September. 

"We  spent  many  happy  years  in  this  house.  Your  Grandmother  was 
all  I  could  have  asked  her  to  be.  She  did  everything  for  me.  I  did 
everything  for  her.  Soon  we  had  the  two  children:  your  mother  and  aunt. 
They  both  grew  up  in  this  house.  The  schoolbus  came  all  the  way  out 
here  to  pick  them  up  when  there  were  no  other  houses  around,  year  after 
year.  They  both  met  men  and  were  married.  Your  aunt  was  married  on 
the  beach  here." 

My  mother  married  in  Cincinnati.  My  father  comes  from  Cincinnati. 
He  folks  were  in  favor  of  an  indoor  wedding;  it  rains  alot  out  there. 

"One  day  I  was  called  out  to  Buffalo.  It  was  my  brother's  funeral.  It 
was  winter.  Naturally,  there  wasn't  much  snow  on  the  beach  out  here  but 
further  inland,  in  town,  whole  streets  were  covered  and  impassable.  The 
town  was  blanketed  by  five  --  six  --  maybe  seven  feet  of  the  stuff.  The 
trains  didn't  leave  that  day,  but  my  wife  didn't  realize  that.  She  was  out 
here  on  the  beach  and  didn't  realize  just  how  bad  the  weather  was  in 
town." 

I  added  several  light  touches  of  snow  on  the  dunes  and  gave  the 
scene  the  hint  of  a  flurry.  My  picture  was  getting  a  bit  crowded  and  it 
was  hard  to  combine  everything  Grandfather  told  me  into  one  scene.  I 
was  about  to  start  on  a  new  page  but  then  I  looked  up.  Grandfather  had 
smashed  the  end  of  his  pipe  against  the  railing.  I  don't  think  he  noticed. 

"She  was  in  bed  with  another  man  out  here  on  the  beach  while  I  was 
supposed  to  be  on  my  way  to  Buffalo.  When  I  returned  and  opened  the 
door  on  the  two  of  them,  she  calmly  asked  him  to  leave  and  straightened 
up  the  room.  She  never  talked  about  it  again  until  she  died.  In  the 
hospital  --  with  everybody  watching  --  she  begged  me  to  forget  what 
happened." 

I  was  no  longer  drawing  but  staring  at  my  Grandfather.  Suddenly  he 
glanced  at  me,  angrily,  and  motioned  for  me  to  continue  drawing.  I 
shuddered  a  bit  but  resumed.  All  that  came  out  was  big  dark  circles. 
They  began  getting  smaller  and  smaller  until  I  was  pushing  the  blunt 
point  of  my  pencil  through  the  page.  I  tore  it  a  bit  and  broke  through  to 
the  next  page  on  the  pad.  Soon  I  completely  eliminated  the  first  page 
and  was  working  on  the  second.  I  was  disgusted  and  afraid  my  stomach 
was  going  to  turn  over.  My  head  was  pounding.  I  didn't  know  whether  to 
bolt  for  the  dunes  or  run  out  to  the  beach. 

Grandfather  hurled  the  shattered  bowl  of  his  pipe  at  me  but  I 
couldn't  move. 

-Nick  Lobenthal 
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DORM 


I  walk  up  the  rubber  stairs  and  through  the  hospital  white  halls.  As  I 
unlock  the  door,  I  read,  as  I  do  every  day,  the  indecipherable  scraws 
written  there  by  former  tenants.  Entering  my  enclosure,  I  see  those 
terrible  white  padded  walls.  Oh  no,  decorations  are  not  allowed;  they 
might  marr  the  walls.  But  marred  they  are,  as  is  the  institutional 
furniture;  marred  by  knives  of  ink  and  lead,  marks  of  anger  and 
frustration.  Looking  away,  out  the  window,  past  the  bars  of  ice,  I  see 
people  walking  down  the  steep  path.  They  walk  with  cautious, 
self-preserving  steps,  shivering  to  the  shelter,  armed  with  books.  And  the 
thick  rubber  cord  of  overhead  lamp  hangs  tauntingly  down. 

-ria 
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IN  THE  LAP  OF  MORPHEUS 

Slothlike 

The  eclipse  of  thought 
beckons  heavy  darkness. 

Maudlin  slumber  creeps, 
an  opiate, 

languidly  through  my  body. 

The  light  of  wakefulness 
concedes  with  reluctance 
as  I  sip  this  sweet, 
sweet  liquer. 

Savour  the  ambrosia 
as  it  slips  and  slides 
down  my  swallowing  throat. 

The  sultry  warmth  and  glow  of 
curled  hands,  soft  feet 
insistent  gravity  swings  lashes 
over  my  blindness. 

And  within, 

my  soul  dances  incandescent 
with  the  phantoms  and  serpents 
of  my  dreams. 

-Ellen  Knox 
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MICE 

The  screen  door  opened  suddenly  as  Ruth  stepped  out  onto  the 
porch;  it  then  swung  back  slowly  and  closed  without  a  sound.  From  this 
vantage  point  she  could  see  him  out  in  the  vegetable  garden,  slowly  and 
methodically  weeding  each  row.  He  would  not  finish  working  for  at  least 
another  hour,  but  Ruth  settled  in  the  old  wicker  chair  to  wait.  Although 
everything  lay  torpid  beneath  the  late  afternoon's  oppressive  heat,  the 
sluggishness  of  Carl's  movement's  amidst  the  plants  irritated  her. 
Tapping  her  fingers  rapidly  against  the  arm  of  the  chair,  she  watched  his 
stiff-legged  mongrel  searching  for  a  cool,  shaded  patch  of  grass. 
Afternoon  had  already  deepened  to  dusk  by  the  time  Carl  straightened 
up  and  hobbled  on  a  pair  of  mismatched  legs  to  replace  his  tools  in  the 
shed.  As  if  by  a  signal,  Ruth  rose  to  re-enter  the  house;  it  was  time  to  set 
the  table  and  serve  dinner. 

The  weather,  unusually  clear  for  several  weeks,  was  beginning  to 
worsen.  As  she  pulled  open  the  door,  Ruth  noticed  the  unsettling 
appearance  of  the  evening  sky;  pale,  luminous  streaks  of  light  cut  across 
a  background  of  dark,  mottled  blue.  It  reminded  her  of  a  Spanish 
painting  she  had  once  seen  in  the  city.  She  raised  her  head  with  a  quick 
motion  as  Carl  and  the  dog  came  in. 

"Have  you  done  anything  about  those  mice?"  Ruth  inquired 
pointedly  as  they  sat  down  to  eat. 

"No,"  he  answered,  already  bent  over  his  food.  "I  looked  around  the 
house,  but  I  couldn't  find  any." 

She  directed  a  hard  look  at  the  top  of  his  head. 

"Listen  to  me  -  there  are  mice  in  this  house.  I  hear  them  running 
around  in  the  night  time.  I  try  to  keep  the  house  clean,  but  I  think  they 
come  in  from  your  shed  and  hide  behind  the  furniture.  I  told  you  to  set 
out  some  traps  or  poison." 

"Can't.  The  dog  would  get  into  'em." 

Her  throat  slowly  constricting,  Ruth  pushed  her  plate  aside.  She  sat 
in  utter  stillness,  but  for  one  knee  jerking  erratically  below  the  table. 
Recognizing  these  all  too  familiar  motions,  Carl  looked  up  with  an 
ancient  weariness  in  his  eyes,  and  a  reasoning  tone  in  his  voice. 

"Ruth,  I've  checked  thoroughly  and  I'm  positive  there  are  no  mice  in 
here.  Besides,"  he  added,  placatingly,  "You  never  leave  any  crumbs  for 
them  to  eat  -  even  if  there  were  any,  they'd  starve." 

The  muscles  in  her  jaw  were  working  violently  as  Ruth  abruptly 
scraped  her  chair  back  and  quit  the  kitchen.  She  strode  to  the  living 
room,  where  she  savagely  began  to  pace;  this  portion  of  the  house  gave 
spotless  testimony  to  her  zealous  housekeeping.  It  was  an  unnaturally 
clean  house,  but  then  Ruth  had  all  day  and  every  day  to  keep  it  in  this 
condition.  She  had  been  beautiful  once,  but  that  beauty  had  vanished 
with  middle  age;  she  had  wanted  children  once,  but  that  dream,  too,  had 
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disappeared,  unfulfilled.  Carl  took  care  of  her  and  his  property  with 
great  diligence;  it  was  this  protective  quality  that  had  most  attracted  her 
when  she  married  him.  Even  after  the  accident  at  the  mill,  which  left 
him  with  large  disability  checks  and  a  permanent  limp,  Carl  was  forever 
outside,  working  around  the  house.  And  yet,  thought  Ruth  with  taut 
anger,  he  refuses  even  to  get  rid  of  the  mice  that  infest  this  house. 

She  didn't  speak  to  him  for  days.  Carl,  from  long  experience, 
expected  this  behavior  and  wasn't  worried;  it  would  soon  pass.  When  she 
stopped  preparing  his  meals,  however,  he  decided  to  humor  her. 

Soon  after,  on  a  day  that  was  hot  and  dry  with  a  sky  as  flat  as  blue 
china,  Ruth  discovered  the  little  bags  of  rat  poison  placed  strategically 
around  the  house.  A  placid  smile  settled  on  her  mouth  as  she  watched 
Carl  chain  the  dog  by  the  shed;  humming  brightly  to  herself,  she  began 
dusting  an  alreadly  dustless  cabinet.  There  were  termites  in  the  cellar, 
she  knew,  but  she  would  wait  a  while  before  bothering  poor  Carl  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

-Lissa  Greenough 


BRUSHED 


NO  BRUSH  LIKE  A  TOOTH  BRUSHED  TEETH 

CLEAN  LIKE  A  HAIR  BRUSH 

ED  HAIR  SHINES  LIKE  SHOES  BRUSHED 

DO  ON  THE  SWEPT  CITY  SIDEWALK 

RUSHED  YOU  THROUGH  THE  STREET, 

oops, 

BRUSHED  A  TRUCK 


■John  Chamberlain 
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The  harsh  biting  wind  calls 
To  a  young  bird 

Just  spreading  his  diamond  wings. 

The  chilling  calls  whisper  tales 

Of  far  away  clouds  and  honey  sunshine; 

The  sight  of  golden  droplets  luminating 

On  the  diamond  wings! 

The  young  bird  stumbles,  then 

Reaching  towards  the  heavens, 

The  bird  takes  flight. 

The  ice  of  winter  winds 

Crack  the  diamond  wings. 

■D.  hierrimon  Crawford 


My  friend's  drum  is  silent. 

his  fingers  tap  against  sterility  alone. 

His  mind  is  whitewashed  by  the 

Walls  that  shut  misery 

Tight  inside  his  skin. 

His  eyes  brought  fantasy  and  magic  to  my  own. 

Together  we  flew  kites. 

Watching  the  world  whirl  below. 

When  it  rained,  we  stayed  indoors 

And  slid  up  walls  of  narrow  halls 

To  rest  in  nests  against  the  roof 

And  look  down,  like  giraffes, 

At  the  living  room  floor, 

Or  stand  on  our  heads  on  a  bed 

To  see  a  window  upside-down. 

Together  we  could  bridle  our  eyes'  wandering, 

But  now  the  eyes  that  once  saw  fantasy 

And  magic  clearer  than  us  all 

Lie  frozen  in  a  glaring  void  to  die, 

And  rhythm  withers  in  a  noiseless  writhe. 

-Bill  Vitalis 
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THE  WINTER  PAINTER 


Once  a  painter  was; 

A  great  master  and  blue 

And  he  took  on  an  apprentice. 

The  man  showed  his  apprentice 
The  life  of  paints,  the  purity 
Of  plants  as  food, 
And  meditation. 

The  Master  and  his  apprentice 
Appeared  at  art  exhibits  together, 
And  she  sewed  his  silk. 

But  the  master  one  day 
Put  icicles  in  her  room. 
His  apprentice  neared  a  death 
Of  frostbite. 

The  day  came  to  leave  the  Master. 

She  gave  him  a  feather 

for  his  memory. 

The  master  painter  gave  her 

a  snowstorm 

Pure  but  cold. 

-D.  Merrimon  Crawford 
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Prelude 


I  have  in  the  past  used  this  space  to  air  my  personal  convictions,  in  one  form 
or  another,  and,  unfortunately,  both  my  intent  and  the  message  itself  have  been 
misinterpreted.  I  am  not  interested  in  explaining  myself  further,  nor  do  I  have 
doubts  about  the  ethical  propriety  of  my  editorial  policies;  what  worries  me  is  the 
rather  slippery  status  this  publication  holds  among  students.  Though  admittedly 
The  MIRROR  gets  a  lot  of  financial  support  from  benevolent  parents,  alumni  and 
faculty,  there  exists  no  magazine  without  consistently  good  student  work  to  go 
inside.  Unless  a  PA  publication  is  attractive  to,  and  respected  by  its  readers, 
students  will  not  be  overly-conscientious  about  submitting  their  work  to  it,  and 
though  I  think  we've  come  out  with  three  solid  issues  this  year,  it  has  become  an 
increasingly  difficult  battle  to  solicit  literature  and  graphic  art.  I  realize  that  my 
own  reputation  among  my  peers  has  done  little  to  endear  The  MIRROR  to  the 
student  body,  and  for  this  reason  I  regret  having  used  my  position  as  I  have. 

Any  PA  publication  in  which  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  displaying  the  best 
of  student  talent  is  going  to  constitute  an  open  field  of  competition,  where  unless 
the  participants  view  their  talent  with  objective  detachment,  feelings  will  be  hurt 
and  the  game  will  end;  the  referee  may  at  time  do  his  share  to  screw  things  up 
too.  I  may  be  oversensitive  to  this  phenomenon,  but  it  has  marked  my  experience 
with  The  MIRROR  more  than  any  other. 

Fortunately,  we've  not  had  the  internal  dissension  of  last  year's  MIRROR 
board;  we've  had  disagreements,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  silent 
understanding  among  us,  a  similarity  of  disposition,  and  I've  enjoyed  working  with 
everyone  involved.  The  amount  of  cheerful  self-sacrifice  has  been  astounding. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talent  on  the  77-78  board,  and  they  all  seem  like 
reasonable  types  who  will  work  well  together. 

There  are  a  few  good  constants  to  be  looked  back  upon:  a  solid  financial  base, 
past  and  present;  a  large  amount  of  underclass  literary  and  artistic  expertise;  a 
relatively  clean  slate  for  the  new  board.  I  take  comfort  in  these  constants  and  in 
the  belief  that  we  have  all  learned  something  substantial. 

All  I  can  further  do  is  to  thank  those  who  offered  either  practical  help  or 
spiritual  support  and  to  ask  my  severest  critics  to  be  objective  and  reasonably 
charitable. 


Not  unhappy  to  be  leaving, 


W.  W.  Daniel 
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IMAGES  OF  ASIA 


There  are  those,  mostly  elders,  who  believe  that  a  child  of  three  can 
stoic  no  real  memories;  his  recollections  are  either  dreams  or  scenes 
constructed  from  the  stories  of  his  parents  or  grandparents.  For  me,  this 
idea  is  wrong,  though.  My  memories  simply  match  the  scale  of  my 
observations;  I  remember  the  dress,  but  not  the  occasion,  the  animal  but 
not  the  owner,  the  gesture  and  not  its  meaning.  I  cannot  easily  forget 
three  years  as  a  child  in  East  Pakistan.  The  smell  of  the  land  and  people 
is  recognizable  to  me  even  now,  and  the  colors  have  distilled  themselves 
and  settled  into  patterns.  Muted  and  sometimes  absent,  the  sounds  have 
suffered  the  most  from  time,  but  each  sensation  has  a  voice;  I  can  hear 
the  harmonies  and  discordance  of  the  colors,  the  whispers  of  texture  and 
touch,  and  throughout  all,  the  low  hum  of  the  heat. 

Dacca  is  a  tumultous  mixture  of  browns,  yellows  and  reds.  A  road, 
straight  and  dirt  brown,  lies  before  my  mother  and  me,  she  in  green  and 
I,  red.  We  are  bound  for  market  and  a  herd  of  loose-limbed, 
high-haunched  cows  are  returning,  driven  by  a  small  boy  with  a  stick.  I 
think  I  have  seen  them  grazing  between  the  dunghills  in  the  pasture  next 
to  our  house.  From  the  high  second-story  window  I  can  watch  them  over 
the  separating  fence,  while  the  fan  displaces  the  humid  air.  In  the 
marketplace,  my  father  carries  me  quickly,  but  I  can  see  the  brown. 
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energetic  crowd  of  beggars  following  us.  We  are  white;  therefore,  we  have 
money.  Women  sit  by  their  straw  baskets  with  their  saris  drawn  over  their 
heads  and  gold  glinting  from  the  sides  of  their  noses.  The  street  of 
cripples  lined  crutch  to  crutch  fascinates  me;  the  bandages,  stumps  and 
scars  fill  me  with  an  excited  fear.  When  the  man  with  half  a  face  runs  too 
close,  I  scream  and  hide  my  eyes  until  my  father  says  he  is  gone. 

The  beach  at  Cox's  Bazaar  is  an  eternal  stretch  of  black  sand  and  blue 
water,  flanked  by  a  wall  of  monumental  cliffs.  Scrape  the  sand  lightly  and 
you  will  uncover  hundreds  of  tiny,  multicolored  spiral  shells  -  bring  them 
home  and  keep  them  safe  in  a  biscuit  tin.  I,  being  the  smallest,  dutifully 
follow  my  brother  who  follows  my  sister  who  follows  my  brother  down  the 
beach  like  a  detachment  of  untrained  recruits.  We  stop  to  probe  the 
washed-up  carcass  of  a  hammerhead  shark,  and  to  watch  the  fishing 
boats,  like  crescent  moons  of  wood  upon  the  water,  they  float,  guided 
only  by  the  fisherman's  skill  with  his  long  bamboo  pole.  A  silver  cargo  of 
fish  lines  the  bottom  of  each  boat.  Atop  the  cliffs,  on  a  grassy  plateau 
rises  a  small  Buddhist  temple;  it  is  a  painted  tower  of  simple  but  graceful 
design.  It  is  called  the  "Stupa"  but  we  call  it  the  "Stupid,"  delighted  at 
our  clever  word  play. 

In  Darjeeling,  under  the  shadow  of  Everest,  the  colors  change,  become 
soft  pastel  greys,  violets  and  blues.  The  scents  are  indistinct  and  Oriental, 
and  a  peacock  steps  carefully  around  the  courtyard  of  our  hotel.  The 
town,  high  in  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  is  perpetually  swathed  in  mist  - 
along  the  streets,  over  the  buildings  and  around  the  people  themselves.  I 
open  my  mouth,  letting  wisps  of  fog  float  in,  and  crow  that  I  have  eaten  a 
cloud.  The  natives  often  take  us  on  horses  along  the  mountain  roads;  my 
mother  rides  a  proud,  white  mare  and  I,  a  shaggy  pony. 

The  Pakistani  women  are  as  sharp  and  bright  as  birds;  their  long, 
black  hair  shines  like  feathers.  Bangles  of  glass  and  gold  clink  with  every 
quick  movement  of  their  hands  and  their  smell  is  of  flowers  and  coconut 
oil.  They  tease  me  and  tell  me  stories,  artfully  wrapping  their  hair  under 
their  noses  to  make  long,  black  beards  and  moustaches.  I  am  taught  a 
song  and  dance  in  Urdu  about  a  horned  monster  who  lays  an  egg.  The 
men  are  quick,  also,  but  quieter  and  they  are  always  very  polite  to  us. 
Totah  Mia,  the  cook,  though,  is  fat  and  joking;  his  broad  apron  beams 
white  against  his  dark  skin. 

Our  compound  is  not  lacking  for  inhabitants.  Besides  the  household 
staff  and  their  children,  ducks,  geese  and  goats  roam  the  yard.  We  have 
guinea  pigs  and  many,  many  white  mice  that  my  father  brings  home  from 
the  lab.  Just  once  we  leave  the  cage  door  open,  and  a  week  later,  are  still 
catching  mice.  My  brother  feeds  the  bats  cheese  at  night  and  carries  lizard 
eggs  around  in  his  pockets.  On  a  warm  stone,  we  watch  one  hatch  and  a 
tiny  green  reptile  crawls  out.  Our  friends  have  a  pet  mongoose  named 
Rikki  Tikki  Tavi  for  the  Kipling  story.  With  swift  and  nervous 
movements,  he  plays  on  the  low  stone  steps  by  the  garden.  Great  bellows 
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of  bewilderment  shatter  the  early  morning  -  we  see  that  a  cow  has  pushed 
her  head  through  a  hole  in  the  fence  and  is  stuck  fast.  My  father  must 
perform  a  job  of  master  carpentry  to  let  her  loose;  twitching  her  ears  a 
little,  she  trots  away. 

There  are  tragedies,  as  well  as  the  comedies.  All  unaware  of  western 
ways,  the  kitchen  boy  catches  a  pet  duck,  Black  Sally,  and  she  is  cooked 
for  dinner.  We  cry  at  the  meal  and  even  my  mother  and  father  do  not  eat. 
But  all  is  well  again  when  my  father  brings  home  Black  Sally  Number 
Two.  The  servants'  quarters  are  in  a  low  building  in  back;  because  the 
rooms  are  dark  and  have  a  heavy  smell,  I  never  enter  them.  My  ayah's 
daughter,  Rita,  likes  to  play  on  the  roof.  It  is  a  windy  day  and  she  has 
brought  some  matches  -  I  am  playing  in  the  yard  below  when  the  fire 
starts.  Rita  stands  against  a  blue  sky,  black  hair  blowing,  while  her  pink 
dress  melts  into  flames.  My  ayah  weeps  as  my  father  carries  the  girl  into 
the  house  to  treat  her  burns.  Frightened,  but  ever  curious,  I  follow  him; 
before  he  chases  me  from  the  room,  I  glimpse  the  charred  black  on  Rita's 
brown  skin. 

These  images  are  not  inventions  that  grow  in  excitement  with  each 
telling.  When  I  voice  them  to  my  father,  he  looks  at  me  oddly  and  says 
that  I  have  brought  back  a  moment  that  even  he  has  forgotten.  My 
memories  are  filled  with  events  important  only  to  a  child:  naming  a  goat, 
making  ice  cream,  riding  in  a  rickshaw  and  building  a  Christmas  tree 
from  bamboo.  But  Pakistan  is  no  longer  the  same  country  and  I  am  no 
longer  a  child,  Someday  still,  though,  I  may  once  again  climb  a  banyan 
tree  and  wake  up  in  the  night  to  a  monsoon  wind. 


-Lissa  Greenough 


Miz  Rose  was  a  bitch.  She  dragged  me  across  Sunset  Boulevard  by  the 
finger  my  sister  had  smashed  in  the  sit-up  board  machine.  The  doctor  had 
a  V.W.  with  a  sun  roof.  They  all  kept  telling  me  not  to  cry.  We  played  pin 
the  badge  on  the  sheriff  at  my  birthday  party;  that's  when  my  father  gave 
me  the  sit-up  board  and  the  barbells.  I  was  only  four.  My  mother  wasn't 
there.  She  was  in  the  hospital.  She  always  had  nervous  breakdowns,  that's 
why  Miz  Rose  was  there.  Daddy  fired  Dovey  because  she  was  a  "thieving 
nigger."  Miz  Rose  was  a  bitch.  So  was  Mrs.  Wooster.  She  was  always 
going  out  for  a  switch,  and  she  always  pulled  our  pants  down  in  front  of 
the  girls  when  she  hit  us.  My  father  cried  when  he  told  us  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  live  with  us  any  more.  My  mother  always  used  to  scream  at  us 
and  say  that  we  were  just  like  our  father.  She  always  told  us  bad  things 
about  our  father. 

*  *  * 

The  red  bud  tree  the  cat  missed  when  fleeing  from  a  pack  of  puppies 
bloomed  every  spring,  lizards  fought  on  the  wall  while  salted  snails 
foamed  on  the  walk.  And  ice  chests  full  of  toads  lived  in  the  concrete 
ditch. 

Boys  on  sting-ray  bicycles  terrorized  the  neighborhood  and  slaughtered 
the  toads  on  the  forty-five  degree-angled  walls  of  the  ditch,  using  bricks 
from  what  used  to  be  a  dam.  Debby  got  caught  selling  pills  at  Pershing 
Junior  High  and  Lewy  got  a  ten-speed.  Later,  we  all  tripped  on  Mikey's 
front  lawn  and  drank  Cokes  we  bought  at  the  police  station.  Later,  Mikey 
went  to  prison  for  killing  two  men  for  the  fun  of  it  and  Bone  got  his  head 
blown  off  trying  to  rob  a  drug  store.  Buba  borrowed  a  buck  for  syringes, 
and  Doug  puked  in  the  bathroom  with  his  still  sticking  in  his  vein. 
"D.O.A.  by  Bloodrock"  was  our  favorite  song. 


■John  Cox 
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OLD  MAN  MARCH 


Walking  through 

(mud  high,  trees  bending) 

a  stark  forest 

bending 

my  foot  sinks  deep 
(brown  and  stretching,  the  mud) 
and  I'm  running  up 
and  up 

the  trees  are 
like  a  thick  black  fence 
with  mist  between 
with  cold  mist  between 

I'm  taking  a  walk  in  March 
in  a  storm,  a  rain 
a  rainstorm 

and  the  mud  is  running 

the  trees  are  blowing 
(there  are  no  leaves 
but  soon  they  will  be  big 
with  sap  and  buds) 

My  boots 

will  take  long  to  dry 
back  in  the  tent 
in  the  clearing 

-Benjy  Swett 
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REVELATION 


I  saw  God  in  storm  windows, 

Sitting  straight  in  hard-backed  chairs. 

He  sat  there  whittling  -  humming  tunes,  pretending  games; 
Remembering.  God  the  grandpa: 

Put  away  before  his  prime. 

Sterilized  young,  his  hopes  now  live  in  yellowed  pages- 
Soon  to  become  more  holy  dust. 
God's  just  another  traveller;  knocking- 
Looking  at  the  world  through  tinted  glass; 
His  spirit  has  faded  -  the  world's  gone  grey. 

Now  he  haunts  a  lucite  coffin: 

Opaquing  the  lid  with  crackled  nails- 

Never  Free.  Nailed  forever;  he  tries  charming  ritual, 

Miming  prayers.. .but  just  amuses  a  hipper  hell. 

An  ancient  pharoah:  preserved  by  fear,  not  love;  God  knows  the  score. 
And  resigns  the  night,  drinking  draughts  of  edenic  past. 


■Ted  Lord 


Cold  torments  of  spit 

Rain  on  this  house; 

White  flesh  cracking 

From  hawk  claws, 

Ripping  at  the  womb. 

I  drink  my  own  blood. 

Drop  the  mask  — 

behind  you  will  find 

Rotting  eyes  black  with  death. 


-D.  Merrimon  Crawford 
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EVEN  RHINESTONES  CAN  SPARKLE 


I'll  be  damned  if  I'll  fetch  the  old  bag's  bedpan!  She's  deliberately 
hidden  it  from  me  the  last  four  times,  and  when  I  ask  Her  where  the  hell 
She  put  it,  She  pretends  like  She's  senile  and  can't  understand  me.  Oh, 
She's  a  sly  old  cat,  that  one  is!  Some  fool  brought  Her  a  fly  swatter  the 
other  day,  and  if  somebody  doesn't  take  it  away  from  Her  soon,  I'm  going 
to  quit,  here  and  now.  Do  you  know  why  She  wanted  it?  She  claimed  the 
flies  were  bothering  Her,  but  I've  never  seen  Her  use  it  on  them,  no  siree! 
She  uses  it  to  swat  people.  She's  gotten  me  twice  already  today,  and  poor 
old  Mrs.  Dysart  across  the  hall  has  been  hiding  in  her  room  all  morning 
after  the  swat  she  received  at  breakfast.  I  don't  wonder  that  Her  folks 
wanted  to  put  Her  away  —  She's  a  regular  old  tyrant,  She  is. 

The  only  time  She  ever  behaves  is  when  She's  playing  with  that 
damned  box  of  Woolworth's  jewelry  that  Her  daughter  brought  Her.  She 
must  sit  there  for  hours,  trying  on  the  necklaces  and  earrings  in  front  of 
the  mirror.  And  that's  another  thing!  Do  you  know  what  the  old  vulture 
said  this  morning?  She  said  the  Dr.  Winston  comes  to  see  Her  so  often 
because  he's  got  a  secret  lech  for  Her.  She  says  he  still  isn't  too  old  to 
have  his  head  turned  by  a  pretty  face.  Can  you  believe  it?  Her  ninety  two, 
and  he  still  in  his  forties!  It's  downright  obscene. 

She  called  me  on  the  intercom  last  night  five  times;  said  She  needed 
help  curling  Her  hair;  asked  if  She  could  have  a  hot  rum  toddy  (what  does 
She  think  this  is,  some  kind  of  resort?!)  Wanted  me  to  find  Kojack  on 
the  television;  demanded  that  Mr.  Waightstill  hold  his  bladder  till 
morning  because  he  just  went  to  the  bathroom  so  often  at  night  to  catch 
an  eyeful  of  Her  in  Her  nightgown;  and  then  She  wanted  me  to  look  in  on 
old  Mrs.  Nicholson  at  the  end  of  the  hall  who  She  swore  was  carrying  on 
an  illicit  relationship  with  the  cleaning  man.  Jesus!  She's  going  to  be  the 
death  of  me  yet! 

And  those  dentures!  She  actually  called  me  in  this  morning  to  demand 
I  buy  Her  some  more  Poly  Grip  --  said  we  treat  Her  so  badly  that  She's 
been  forced  to  use  Elmer's  Glue  to  stick  'em  in  the  last  two  weeks.  I  don't 
care  —  I  hope  Her  nasty  gums  rot  out. 

Sometimes  I  can't  believe  these  old  geezers.  Most  of  'em  have  long 
outlived  their  usefulness,  but  they  just  keep  hanging  on  anyway,  burdening 
their  families  and  running  us  to  death.  Have  you  seen  my  corns?  It's  not 
enought  for  them  to  be  getting  old,  but  they  run  us  so  much  that  we've 
nearly  got  one  foot  in  the  grave,  too.  I  seem  to  spend  my  life  fetching  and 
carrying  for  them.  It's  a  bloody  crime,  that's  what  it  is. 

Oh,  but  She's  the  worst,  let  me  tell  you!  Last  week  it  was  Her  hairpiece 
—  If  you  can  call  that  mangy  rats'-nest  a  hairpiece.  She  wanted  me  to 
wash  it  and  brush  it  out  for  Her.  Wanted  to  wear  it  to  the  Home's  Senior 
Citizen's  Exchange  Dance.  Hmph!  Why  She  thinks  She  can  still  be 
attractive  to  men  at  Her  age  is  beyond  me.  She  actually  told  me  that  a 
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"gentleman  friend"  once  said  She  looked  like  Cleopatra.  Cleopatra?!! 
Her?!!  Ha! 

But  Her  latest  antic  was  with  the  Director.  You  know,  I  get  a  perverse 
pleasure  from  the  thought  of  Her  plaguing  someone  else  for  a  change.  She 
went  to  his  office  last  Thursday  with  a  petition  for  a  co-ed  skinny-dip  in 
the  whirlpool  Saturday  night.  Wanted  him  to  play  Frank  Sinatra  croons 
over  the  intercom  and  cut  the  lights  out  after  midnight.  (As  if  any  of  these 
dried  up  old  crones  have  any  "drives"  left  in  them!)  And  She  told  Nurse 
Evens  that  She  had  wired  Her  daughter  to  send  Her  a  string  bikini  for  the 
occasion. 

It's  beyond  me  why  some  of  these  oldies  hang  on  for  so  long.  I  can't 
understand  it  ---  life  is  for  the  young  who  know  how  to  be  happy.  Still,  in 
all  fairness,  I've  got  to  admit  that  She  really  keeps  on  the  go.  It  almost 
makes  me  tired  just  watching  Her.  She's  got  to  be  into  absolutely 
everything  that's  going  on,  always  pushing  herself  to  the  limit.  Hell,  I  go 
home  exhausted  every  day,  but  She  never  seems  to  get  tired.  Always  so 
damned  perky  and  chipper!  But,  if  you'll  pardon  the  expression,  She's  a 
royal  pain  in  the  ass,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  get  shut  of  Her.  It's  coming  to  a 
showdown:  Her  or  me,  one  of  us  has  got  to  go. 
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You  know,  now  that  I  think  about  it,  She  wasn't  too  cocky  this 
morning.  Fine  —  it's  high  time  She  started  acting  Her  age.  When  I 
brought  in  Her  breakfast  She  was  sitting  next  to  the  window,  staring  out. 
She  was  a  bit  subdued,  and  I  almost  thought  She  was  about  to  behave 
herself  for  a  change.  Hmph!  Wishful  thinking!  She  smiled  that 
saccrinated  smile  of  Hers'  and  asked  ever  so  sweetly  where  I  purchased  my 
"lovely  orthopedic  shoes."  She  had  the  audacity  to  add  the  She  was  still 
much  too  young  to  have  to  seriously  consider  those  for  several  more  years. 
The  gall! 

But  She  did  say  something  that  struck  me  as  sort  of  odd.  What  was  it? 
Oh,  yes.  I  asked  Her  what  She  was  doing,  and  She  said  She  was 
"waiting."  I  asked  Her  what  She  could  possibly  be  waiting  for,  and  then 
She  launched  into  this  sermon  about  how  only  women  knew  what  it  was  to 
wait.  Said  that  whether  for  birth  or  death  or  just  for  their  husbands  to 
come  home,  women  understood  waiting  and  it  gave  them  their  dignity. 
Dignity,  schmignity!  She's  about  as  dignified  as  a  bitch  in  heat,  and 
getting  senile  in  the  bargain. 

Her  lab  tests?  No,  I  haven't  seen  them,  why?  Hell  and  damnation! 
That  blasted  intercom  again!  Wonder  what  the  old  girl  wants  now? 
Probably  another  friendly  game  of  poker.  Well,  I'll  not  be  made  a  fool  of 
twice.  She's  a  really  card  shark  —  rooked  me  out  of  six  dollars  last  week. 
I  still  can't  figure  out  how  She  did  it.  She  must  cheat.  I'm  coming,  damn 
it!  Jesus,  what  a  life.  I'm  getting  old  before  my  time  —  I'll  be  gray  by 
forty  at  this  rate.  Hold  you  goddam,  ever-loving  horses,  I'm  coming! 
********************************************************** 

You  know,  I've  worked  at  the  Home  for  almost  twelve  years  and  I  still 
can't  figure  some  of  these  senior  citizens  out.  But  when  it  comes  to  true 
eccentricity,  She  really  takes  the  cake.  When  I  went  into  Her  room  just 
now  She  gave  me  Her  box  of  Woolworth's  rhinestones.  Said  that  She 
wanted  me  to  have  them  and  that  She  was  getting  too  old  to  be  playing 
with  "gaudy  trinkets."  Said  that  the  old  should  pass  things  on  to  the 
young,  and  that  She  felt  I  could  take  care  of  and  appreciate  Her  "Jewels." 
"Somedoay,"  She  says,  "you'll  look  at  them  and  remember  me,  and  in 
that  way  my  life  wil  go  on."  What  utter  bullshit!  She's  really  tipped  Her 
rocker  this  time. ..She  didn't  just  miss  the  golden  ring.  She  slid  right  off 
the  horse.  Now  what  could  I  possibly  want  with  Her  tacky  keepsakes?  I 
may  not  be  Mrs.  Nelson  H.  Rockefeeler,  but  I  wouldn't  be  caught  dead  in 
that  fist-sized  rhinestone  brooch.  I  do  have  some  sense  of  dignity,  which  is 
more  than  I  can  say  for  Her,  decking  Herself  out  like  She  was  some  kind 
of  Egyptian  princess!  Our  own  decrepit  Cleopatra. 

Her  lab  tests?  No,  I  haven't.  I  was  on  my  way  to  get  them  from  Dr. 
Metcalfe  yesterday  when  She  waylaid  me  in  the  hall  to  enquire  about  the 
chances  of  a  wheelchair  race  down  the  driveway  during  Recreation  Hour. 
Can  you  believe  Her? 
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No,  I  guess  I'll  see  them  tomorrow.  It's  quitting  time  and  I'm  more 
than  ready  to  be  getting  on  home.  I've  got  a  date  with  Mr.  Whittaker 
tonight,  the  orderly  on  G-Ward,  and  I  think  we  may  go  dancing.  I'm  so 
tired  I  just  know  I'm  going  to  collapse  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  this  chintzy  jewelry  though.  Maybe  I'll 
give  it  to  my  little  niece.  She's  thirteen  and  she'd  probably  love  to  have  it. 
You  know,  if  She  weren't  quite  so  feisty  all  the  time,  She  might  not  be  so 
bad  after  all.  I  guess  She  does  have  a  good  heart  in  that  old  body 
somewhere. 

You  know,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  hold  on  to  this  junk.  Not  that  I'd 
every  wear  it  or  anything,  you  understand.  Still,  it  might  be  fun  to  have 
around  on  a  rainy  day.  Besides,  the  way  I  look  at  it,  I've  earned  anything 
She  could  give  me  —  maybe  the  hard  way,  but  I've  definitely  paid  for  it  a 
hundred  times  over.  The  old  hussy!  She  probably  just  gave  it  to  me  so  I'd 
get  all  gaudied  up  and  make  a  fool  of  myself.  Backhanded  generosity, 
that's  Her  game. 

Oh  well,  She  can't  hold  out  forever.  She'll  probably  kick  the  bucket 
any  day  now,  especially  with  the  long  face  She  had  on  when  I  was  in  there 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

Blast  Her!  I'll  never  be  able  to  dance  tonight  with  these  corns! 

■E.  Harper  Collett 


The  wind,  with  its  blue  tears, 

Danced  in  the  girl's  eyes. 

Pregnant  with  no  child, 

She  watched  the  young  women 

Laughing  with  their  lovers. 

The  girl  looked  downward 

At  her  pendulum  breasts, 

Scarred  from  birth. 

The  girl  wishing  for  her  only  lover, 

Who  passed  in  the  night. 

The  wind  blew  its  tears 

On  the  deformed  breasts. 


D.  Merrimon  Crawford 


The  day  shall  be 
When  the  winds  blow  backwards 
And  the  sky  shall  recall  its  merriments 
And  the  salt  of  the  sea  shall  be 
Completely  contained  within  my  tears- 
The  Power  of  which  shall  be 
Supressed  by  none. 
A  Moonlit  sea  of  sparkling  sails 
Shall  appear  in  the  recesses  of  your  mind, 
As  fate  shall  side  with  me  this  time- 
Not  want  of  not  winning- 
It  shall  be  on  this  day 
When,  happy  lover,  we  shall  travel 
To  a  distant  shore. 
And  you  shall  be  no  more  foreign 
To  me  than  the  wings  of  mine; 
Nor  shall  discord  chime  in  your  heart. 
Harmony  shall  reign  sovereign. 
Thus  you  shall  be  mine, 
Tormented  on  an  inexorable  path, 
Left  with  confused  reflexes... 
And  it  shall  be  from  this  day 
That  you,  torn  in  Leethe 
Shall  see  me  no  more. 

-Genoa  Shepley 
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CRIPPLED  SHOES 


You  can't  ask  a  crippled  girl  where  she  bought  her  shoes.  At  least, 
that's  what  my  girlfriend  Cheryl  says,  but  she's  only  a  substitute  desk  girl 
at  the  Hertz  Rent-a-Car  Bureau  (she  wears  this  tacky  god-awful  red 
fingernail  polish  called  Hint  of  Desert  Passion)  so  what  does  she  know? 

Anyway,  we  were  sitting  in  Brigham's  during  our  lunch-break  when  I 
first  saw  the  shoes.  It  kind  of  concerns  my  boyfriend  Craig.  He's  an 
assistant  D.J.  at  WKRX  and  we've  been  dating  pretty  steady  for  the  last 
five  months.  See,  next  weekend  there's  this  disco  dance  for  all  the  people 
down  at  the  station  and  naturally  Craig  wants  me  to  go.  I  went  to  the  New 
Directions  boutique  the  other  day  and  found  this  really  gorgeous  jumpsuit 
—  it's  made  out  of  this  flimsy-gauzy  stuff  that  the  salesday  guaranteed 
won't  shrink. 

Anyway,  I  had  to  find  a  pair  of  shoes  to  go  with  it,  but  the  color  was 
almost  impossible  to  match.  The  only  other  time  I've  seen  this  particular 
shade  of  pink  was  in  the  ladies'  room  at  the  downtown  Holiday  Inn.  They 
had  this  beautiful  coral  tile  all  over  the  walls  that  made  it  seem  like  you 
were  in  the  inside  of  a  shell.  Anyway,  I  looked  all  over  town  but  couldn't 
find  anything  that  would  do. 

So  here's  me  and  Cheryl  gabbing  over  coffee  in  Brigham's  when  in 
walks  this  crippled  girl  in  the  most  offensive  pair  of  orange  slacks  you've 
ever  seen.  I  know  it's  not  fair,  but  deformities  always  disgust  me.  Freaks 
should  be  kept  somewhere  that  they  can't  disturb  normal  people.  They're 
always  so  depressing  that  it  just  makes  me  sort  of  sick  and  queasy  to  look 
at  them. 

When  she  hobbled  in  dragging  this  club  leg  I  looked  the  other  way 
real  quick  so  I  wouldn't  lose  my  appetite  or  anything  like  that,  but  before 
I  could  turn  away  I  noticed  her  shoes:  my  shoes.  They  were  exactly  what  I 
had  been  looking  for  and  the  color  was  perfect.  So  I  says  to  Cheryl  that  I 
need  a  pair  of  those  shoes  for  the  dance  and  I'd  give  almost  anything  to 
know  where  this  cripple  got  them.  Her  wearing  those  shoes  was  almost 
criminal  (especially  with  those  god-awful  orange  pants)  —  you  take  a  nice 
piece  of  clothing  and  put  it  on  a  freak  (not  a  druggie,  but  a  mutant)  and 
it  always  looks  cheap  or  shabby.  On  the  right  person  those  shoes  would 
have  been  dynamite,  but  they  couldn't  do  much  for  a  deformed  cripple. 

Anyway,  the  cripple  comes  over  and  sits  down  at  the  counter  right  next 
to  me  and  Cheryl.  We  look  at  each  other,  and  Cheryl  kind  of  rolls  her 
eyes  like  she  can't  believe  our  bad  luck  and  like  she  just  knows  that  our 
lunch  is  about  to  be  all  spoiled.  I  tell  her  that  freaks  gross  me  out,  but  I 
do  need  those  shoes  so  I'll  have  to  ask  her  where  she  got  them.  That's  the 
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kind  of  thing  that  can  really  ruin  your  day  —  I  always  feel  like  1  need  to 
take  a  bath  after  being  near  one  of  them. 

Just  as  I'm  about  to  ask  her,  this  waitress  in  this  white  polyester 
double-knit  pants'  suit  (it  was  so  tight  you  could  see  the  celluloid  deposits 
on  her  hips)  came  up  to  take  the  cripple's  order.  Before  she  orders,  the 
cripple  reaches  into  her  pockets  to  count  her  money.  That  always  grosses 
me  out  —  I  hate  it  when  people  parade  their  poverty.  All  they  want  is  to 
live  off  decent  people  and  make  you  feel  sorry  for  them  or  guilty  because 
you've  got  a  little  money  and  they  don't,  and  because  you're  normal  and 
they're  not.  God,  people  are  selfish  sometimes! 

Anyway,  she  counts  her  change  and  looks  at  the  menu  and  orders  a 
pistachio  milkshake.  That  really  got  to  me  —  I  can't  stand  pistachio  ice 
cream,  and  in  a  milkshake  it's  especially  disgusting  and  crunchy. 

When  the  waitress  goes  away  I'm  about  to  ask  the  cripple  again 
about  those  shoes,  but  just  then  this  really  good-looking  guy  who  works 
across  the  street  from  Cheryl  at  Nicky's  Joke  Shop  walks  in.  Old  Cheryl 
immediately  starts  brushing  her  hair  and  primping  the  second  she  sees 
him,  and  waves  for  him  to  come  over  and  join  us.  (Just  try  and  tell  her 
she's  not  Raquel  Welch's  twin  sister!)  So  we  all  start  talking  and  having  a 
good  time  (he  invited  us  to  see  a  movie  with  him  but  Cheryl  had  promised 
to  babysit  for  her  niece  and  I  didn't  think  Craig  would  like  the  idea  of  me 
going  alone  without  her)  and  I've  almost  forgotten  about  the  shoes  when 
the  cripple  gets  ready  to  pay  her  check.  She  counts  out  the  pennies  like 
old  Scrooge  at  Christmas  (Reader's  Digest  had  that  story  on  T.V.  and  I 
cried  all  the  way  through  the  thing  —  little  Tiny  Tim  was  so  sad  and 
sweet.)  and  I  look  over  to  see  if  she  knows  enough  to  have  left  a  tip.  (She 
left  a  quarter.) 

I've  always  felt  that  it's  nice  to  set  a  good  example  for  those  less 
fortunate  than  us,  so  I  decide  to  treat  the  cripple  like  she's  a  normal 
human  being.  I  ask  her  real  friendly-like  where  she  got  her  shoes,  and 
even  give  her  a  big  smile,  and  what  do  you  think  she  did?  She  gives  me 
this  really  puzzled  hurt  look  like  I've  just  killed  her  father  and  am 
jabbering  in  Hindu,  and  then  walks  out  the  door  without  even  answering 
my  question.  Isn't  that  just  typical?  You  try  to  be  charitable  to  some 
people  but  they  just  have  too  much  pride  to  accept  it,  much  less 
appreciate  your  kindness. 

Well,  you  can  bet  I'm  really  furious  by  now.  I'll  never  be  able  to  find 
the  right  pair  of  shoes  by  Saturday  night  and  it's  all  old  Limping 
Cinderella's  fault.  If  she  could've  tried  to  be  a  little  more  friendly  and 
human  I  wouldn't  be  in  this  jam  now.  Some  people  just  don't  seem  to  give 
a  damn  about  other  human  beings.  As  it  is,  I'll  probably  have  to  wear  my 
cream-colored  shoes  with  the  leather  buckles  which  aren't  right  at  all. 

Anyway,  Cheryl  calmed  me  down  and  told  me  that  people  like  that 
grow  up  bitter  against  the  world  so  it's  no  use  even  trying  to  be  decent  to 
them.  She  also  said  that  maybe  the  cripple  thought  I  asked  about  her 
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shoes  just  to  embarrass  her  or  to  make  fun  of  her  deformity.  Can  you 
believe  that?  (Warped  minds  must  go  along  with  twisted  bodies.)  But  I 
know  the  real  reason  she  got  mad  and  wouldn't  tell  me  about  the  shoes: 
jealousy.  She  just  knew  that  I'd  look  ten  times  better  in  them  than  she 
ever  would.  Oh,  well.  I've  discovered  that  there  are  alot  of  selfish  people  in 
this  world  and  it  doesn't  pay  to  put  yourself  out  for  them  —  they  can't 
respond  like  humans. 

Like  I  said,  never  ask  a  crippled  girl  where  she  bought  her  shoes. 


■E.  Harper  Col/ett 


SALVADORE  DALI 


Flowers,  fruits  and  fables 

a  triple  series  see 

I  and  eye-popping  people 

together 

and  yet  a 

part  of  it  we're  not 
colors  swirling  in  elf-like 
dances  deaf  to  the  planes 
below 

of  black  and  white 
perspirant  perspective 
fables  made 
are  tables  laid 
for  visual  gluttony 
pears  of  peaches 
and  raspberry  men 
masked  in  thought  thorns 
thanking  us  for  our  nobody 
nothings  that  never  have 
under- 
stood the  willow  tree 
nor  been  there 
and  seen  there 
the  prance  the  stance 
of  the  knight  and  his  lance 
today  I  say 

you're  the  rock  that  gathers 
green  growth 
gall- 
like gangrene 
that  pecks  at 
and  necks  with 
your  conceptual  textural 
underpinnings 
someway 

in  somewhere's  sea  of  cement 

you  sit  sad  sailor 

behind  lobby's 

'lectric  doors  that  must  soon 

spread  forever 

open 

on  wide  wings 
and  tidal  waves. 


P  H.  A  King 


A  blue  man 

holding  a  white  fluffy  plume 
in  his  trembling  hand. 
Starved  and  boney. 
Wears  a  chestnut  shawl 
Over  his  shoulders, 
A  shawl  inherited  from  ancestors. 
Engraved  upon  the  back  is  an  "H." 
A  necklace  with  five  Mexican  onyx  beads. 
Turquoise  robe  draped  over  his  body. 

A  blue  man 

Dances  among  Montana  canyons 
And  an  amber  halo  descends  upon  the  canyon, 
Spreading  topaz  throughout  the  river  bed. 
Mountain  goats  dancing  beside 
the  blue  man. 

A  jade  candle  hangs  inside  leather  straps 
From  a  cliff. 

Indian  music  can  be  heard,  sounding 
throughout  the  canyon. 
Spice  incense  burns  in  the  cave 
of  the  blue  man, 
Ceases  dancing  and  the  goats 
leave. 

From  behind  the  ancient  rock 
a  young  girl  softly  walks 
Frightened  and  unsure  of  herself. 
Quietly  she  approaches  the  blue  man, 
places  a  peacock  feather  by  his  side. 
Thanking  him  for  the  beautiful  dance, 
Asking  for  friendship. 
But  the  blue  man  runs  away 
leaving  behind  the  peacock  feather. 

D.  Merrimon  Crawford 
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ODE  TO  A  BARN 


I  wonder  what's  going  to  happen  to  the  stone  wall  when 

the  barn  decides  it's  blue, 

I  can't  think  what's  going  to  happen  when 

the  barn  decides  to  move  - 

It's  the  drought  it's  got  to  think  of, 

with  the  hay  up  in  its  lofts; 

The  white-wash  paint  it's  peelin'  off, 

and  the  house-boards  are  feelin'  dry; 

So  they've  decided  to  go  off  and  join  the  parade 

(the  stones  on  the  wall  they  sit  down  and  sigh) 

But  they're  afraid  to  scare  the  chickens  from  the  shade. 

The  truck  door  opens  up  like  a  wooden  shutter 

and  the  children  get  out  to  play: 

'Mommy  look,  the  barn  it's  changing  color'- 

I  can't  think  what's  going  to  happen  when 

it  starts  the  fall  of  snow, 

I  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen  when 

the  children  decide  to  go. 

The  barn  cries  it's  happy,  but  it  lies 
down  in  its  stalls; 

It's  the  memories  that  feed  the  long  gone  cattle, 

and  stare  out  through  cracked  walls- 

The  children  they  left, 

The  snow  it  fell, 

The  barn  turned  blue 

and  decided  to  move: 

The  stone-wall,  it  sighed,  and  cried  at  the  pride  of  its  loss, 
And  the  sun,  it  shone,  on  the  darkmost  side  of  the  moss. 

-P.H.A  King 
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MORNING  SONG  OF  DEW 

My  wizard  cast  stern  eyes 
Yet  scared  by  the  sacred  gift; 

Tears,  morning  song  of  dew, 
As  light  wakens, 
Reflecting  in  blue  eyes. 

velvet  pillows  escape  to 
Soften  cheekbones. 

Delicate  pureness  given  to  the  wizard. 

Wizard  man,  he  turns  his  head 
To  rainbows. 
Wizard  trembles. 
Lost  his  lordship 

When  he  saw  lust  in  my  pureness. 
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REQUIEM  FOR  A  PIANIST 


She  sits  in  the  wheelchair 

With  her  name  on  a  dog-tag 

Round  a  jellied  boneless  wrist 

As  sterile  little  nurses 

Scuttle  importantly 

Smoothing  on  their  plastic  smiles 

In  step  to  the  creaks 

Of  orthopedic  combat  boots 

Once  upon  a  time 

She  was  a  pianist 

But  that  same  faithless  Time 

Has  molded  the  magnolia  hands 

Into  gnarled  talons 

On  an  arthritic  claw 

Hands,  pumping  sluggish  blue  ink 

And  being  pumped  full  of 

life  by  wasp-like  syringes 

When  she's  a  good  girl 

They  wheel  her  to  the  keyboard 

So  she  can  remember 

What  she  once  was 

The  clean  ivory  nails 

Mocking  her  forgetful  broken  ones 

And  in  the  winding  corridors  of  her  eyes 

No  glimmer  of  Hope 

Blinks  from  under  a  doorway 

As  she  abandons  herself 
To  syringed  salvation. 


-E.  Harper  Collett 


BERLIN  BORDER  LINE 


Sanssouci 
Mitropa 
Ostsee  Express 
Vindobina 
Sassnitz  Express 
Bait-Orient  Express 


0753  hours:  dest.  Vienna 
0921  hours:  dest.  Stuttgart 


1141  hours:  dest.  Copenhagen 


1307  hours:  dest.  Vienna 
1401  hours:  dest.  Munich 


1759  hours:  dest.  Bucharest 


21.3.64. 


]  It  is  a  small  world.  Or  perhaps  a  big  world  with  many  coincidences.  It 
has  been  one  year  today  since  I  first  sat  at  this  desk,  in  this  box.  I  was 
copying  down  the  Friederlichstrasse  train  schedule  Officer  Mauer  had 
given  me  on  that  my  first  day  of  duty.  It  is  a  long  time  ago.  I  know  these 
trains  very  well;  I  have  watched  them  every  day  now  for  one  year.  I  guess 
that  makes  today  a  kind  of  anniversary.  I  thought  I  had  filled  this  pad 
with  drawings  long  ago.  These  last  pages  were  stuck  fast  together.  But  I 
am  looking  for  the  sketch  of  Lydia.  It  has  been  giving  me  nightmares  -  I 
must  find  it. 


It  seems  I  am  beginning  to  write  letters  to  myself.  I  came  to  this  page 
again  in  search  of  my  sketch  of  Lydia.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
remember  where  I  have  laid  it.  I  can  well  remember  the  last  time  I  saw  it, 
and  her.  I  had  to  remind  her  of  this  particular  time  I  had  drawn  her.  It  is 
a  sketch  I  made  when  we  were  very  young.  She  said  to  me:  "why  do  you 
not  draw  anymore?"  That  was  August,  three  years  ago.  On  that  night, 
while  I  was  working  emergency  call  laying  barbwire  between  the  sectors, 
she  and  her  brother  crossed  the  border  in  the  confused  crowds.  She  wrote 
me  her  arms  had  been  filled  with  canvasses,  nothing  else. 


I  often  ask  myself  why  I  stopped  drawing.  Mother  is  an  artist.  She  always 
encouraged  me  and  I  carried  pencil  and  pad  everywhere.  She  sent  me 
pencils  and  pad  when  she  heard  I  was  to  be  alone  on  border  duty  in  the 
city.  She  said  maybe  now  I  could  continue  to  draw.  She  thinks  military 
type  people  have  influenced  me  not  to  draw.  I  stopped  drawing  when  I 
joined  the  Pioneer  Youth.  The  day  I  became  a  Pioneer  was  my  eleventh 
birthday.  I  was  sitting  in  the  Pioneer  Park  at  Whulheide  with  Mother  and 
Father,  painting  with  the  watercolors  Mother  had  given  me  that  morning. 
As  I  remember  Father  had  not  given  me  a  present.  Father  was  a  military 
man.  He  taught  me  to  shoot  in  the  country  as  a  boy,  and  the  rifle  he  had 
given  me  at  Christmas  was  to  be  for  my  birthday  also.  That  morning  in 
the  park  two  boys  with  shovels  stopped  to  look  at  my  picture.  They  asked 
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5.5.64. 
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what  it  was.  It  was  a  landscape  of  the  park,  I  told  them;  it  was 
unfinished.  They  laughed,  saying  that  the  park  also  was  unfinished.  They 
said  I  should  help  them  finish  it,  then  I  would  have  more  to  paint.  Father 
liked  the  idea.  I  pushed  wheelbarrows  in  the  hot  sun  all  afternoon.  The 
group  leader  was  impressed  by  my  volunteer  work  and  talked  to  Father.  I 
remained  with  the  Pioneer  Youth  until  I  was  seventeen.  It  was  good 
working  on  projects  and  it  pleased  Father.  After  the  first  few  days  I  left 
my  pad  and  pencil  at  home;  the  other  boys  had  taunted  me.  I  went 
shooting  often  with  Father  in  the  country.  He  said  to  me  he  thought 
military  service  would  be  good;  I  was  well  prepared,  he  told  me.  The 
discipline  and  hard  work  would  make  me  feel  good  inside.  He  said  the 
military  was  a  way  of  life;  I  had  responsibility  and  command,  experience 
and  authority  ahead  of  me.  I  attended  military  school  for  five  years  in 
Dresden.  I  did  well,  until  Father's  death  in  the  summer  riots.  I  became 
depressed.  Mother  could  not  replace  the  military  inspiration  he  had  given 
me.  I  got  into  fights;  I  was  penalized  many  times.  I  had  not  seen  Lydia 
when  in  military  school.  She  was  my  only  friend;  I  have  no  others. 

5.12.64. 

I  saw  the  rabbit  this  morning.  I  had  fed  him  all  winter;  he  seems  not  to 
have  forgotten  an  old  friend.  I  must  bring  a  fresh  carrot  tomorrow.  Last 


winter  he  would  come  to  the  box  every  morning.  The  carrot  I  left  on  the 
floor  in  good  view  of  my  desk.  I  had  much  good  drawing  matter;  he  had 
many  fresh  carrots.  I  enjoy  his  visits;  they  break  the  noisy  quiet  that  is  all 
that  is  here.  Time  is  only  trains  to  me  now;  trains  that  tick  around  the 
clock.  I  am  only  a  number.  I  check  the  undercarriage  of  the  hands;  no 
one  must  leave  the  face  of  the  clock.  We  all  have  our  duty;  this  is  mine. 

5.16.64 

My  replacement  shot  a  man  in  the  river  last  night.  I  congratulated  him  for 
his  watchfulness.  I  have  not  yet  shot  a  man,  but  I  am  a  good  shot.  That  is 
why  I  am  here;  I  was  not  a  diligent  soldier  after  Father  died.  He  was  sure 
I  would  be  an  officer  or  even  captain  soon;  my  record  was  good  then.  I 
have  been  placed  on  border  duty  without  promise  of  promotion.  But  what 
care  do  I  have?  All  I  want  now  is  to  see  Lydia  and  show  her  my  pads  of 
sketches.  I  do  not  even  know  where  she  is  now;  her  letters  were  censored 
nine  months  ago.  I  received  but  two.  Mother  is  the  only  person  who  writes 
to  me.  Her  last  letter  made  me  unhappy.  The  Art  Commission  decided  to 
take  her  off  the  payroll.  She  must  now  work  in  a  factory  for  two  years, 
then  she  may  reapply.  She  said  the  assembly  line  is  dreary,  and  gives  but 
few  ideas  for  paintings.  From  her  letter  I  know  she  is  tired  and  depressed. 
She  said  living  alone  so  young  makes  her  feel  old.  She  wishes  me  to  visit 
in  Leipzig.  I  must  soon  go. 

Bar  Moskau  5.19.64. 

I  have  drunk  many  beers.  It  was  the  1307...I  saw  her  at  the  near  end  of 
the  bridge. ..a  bundle  on  her  back... clearly  visible  in  the  undercarriage... I 
could  not  miss.  She  fell  without  a  sound  into  the  water... what  could  I  do? 
The  train  had  stopped  and  faces  in  the  windows  watched  the  current  take 
her  body  downstream.  Why  was  it  a  woman?  In  her  face  I  saw  the 
contorted  expression  as  my  sketch  of  Lydia.  Tonight  my  replacement 
congratulated  me  for  my  watchfulness.  I  felt  white.  Where  is  the  good 
feeling  inside  Father  promised  the  military  had  for  me?  I  instead  hear 
Mother's  words.  She  said  to  me,  one  thing  the  military  does  not  consider 
is  the  horror  of  its  business.  It  is  horrible  to  lose  someone  you  love... today 
another  person  has  realized  this  horror.  If  I  did  this  for  Father  --  would  he 
be  pleased?  Someone  else  did  it  for  him,  1  am  through.  Lydia,  I  must 
refind  her.  I  could  not  face  Mother  now.  I  will  swim  before  the  mist  rises 
across  the  river.  May  my  rabbit  friend  watch  for  me. 

Berlin  City  Hospital  5.21.64. 

I  am  told  Mother  was  killed  trying  to  cross  the  border.  Her  back  had  been 
laden  with  canvasses,  nothing  else. 

P.H.A  King 
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THE  IMMIGRANT 


So  I  listen  to  Beethoven  in  the  car, 
It's  a  demo-tape;  the  salesman  said 
Every  Buick  should  run  to  Beethoven; 
Even  though  it  sounds  good  in  the  par- 
king lot  when  they  all  stop  to  listen, 
I  can't  say  I  like  it  much,  my  head's 
Too  old  and  it's  too  new,  swing's  my  thing. 

So  I  paid  a  lot  for  a  nice  big  house, 

That's  what  they  cost  with  nice  logs, 

If  you  want  a  nice  place,  with  nice 

People  in  a  nice  neighborhood,  with  dogs 

People  control  -  don't  want  'em  running  loose 

in  my  garden,  tromping  through  flowers  all  precise 

Only  stopping  to  take  a  crap  in  the  sandbox. 

So  we're  the  largest  family  sitting  in  Dairy  Queen, 
We've  got  everything  we  need  and  won't  be  seen 
Filthy  in  the  streets,  the  kids  are  provided  for: 
Skateboards,  cycles,  saddle  ponies  and  what's  more 
In  out-of-town-renown  schools  they'll  have  found 
How  to  support  themselves  like  their  father  before 
Them,  and  what  more  do  you  want  of  a  yelping  hound. 

So  I  feel  mocked  by  the  people  on  television 

Who  warn  me  all  wide-eyed  of  a  big  recession, 

As  if  it's  my  big  obsession  to  go  out  buying, 

Barely  living  by  giving  more  than  getting 

and  raking  in  and  gambling  out  at  my  discretion  - 

No,  I'm  stable  and  able  to  table  my  cards, 

So  to  hell  with  the  mouthwash-singing  bards. 

So  I  happen  to  like  a  good  stiff  drink, 
That  doesn't  have  to  mean  I'm  on  the  brink- 
I've  been  in  love,  I've  a  wife  to  show  for  it 
Though  the  rings  rub  rustier,  I  do  my  bit, 
She  has  her  bit  and  we  both  play  the  jockey, 
Training  colts  to  race  like  steeple  chasers 
So  I  was  a  war-boxed  boy  -  I've  been  lucky. 

-P.H.A  King 
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EXCERPTS 

Gulls  circled  over  a  sluggish  barge  up  the  Hudson.  Tiny  men  on  tiny 
scaffolding  rigs  crawled  and  creeped  around  the  massive  cables  of  the 
George  Washington  Bridge,  while  clouds  drifted  into  the  turquoise 
stillness.  The  Palisades  shaded  little  parks  at  their  feet,  where  tourists 
toured  and  raucous  children  played  softball  in  the  poorly-tended  grass. 

Down  at  the  Battery,  the  sleeping  buttocks  of  Manhattan,  white  foam 
dotted  the  harbor  and  danced  for  the  fathers  who  held  their  gaping  sons 
on  weary  shoulders.  Dust  blew  up  into  the  jaws  of  the  city,  and  a  drunken 
woman  with  stooped  posture  and  a  scraggy  beard  put  her  shopping  bag 
down  and  buttoned  her  sweater,  wondering  if  perhaps  the  dirt  and  soot 
that  now  made  her  eyes  tear  had  once  risen  from  the  battlements  of  a 
chateau  on  the  French  Riviera.  Possibility,  what  with  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
all,  ya  know,  and  passers-by  shivered  with  what  they  thought  was  her 
unenlightened  misery. 

A  policeman  kicked  the  base  of  a  lamp-post  absentmindedly.  He  stooa 
on  the  corner  of  Park  Avenue  and  48th  Street,  gazing  alternately  at  nubile 
Madison  Avenue  secretaries  and  majesty  of  the  Pan  Am  Building  a  few 
blocks  away.  In  the  grossly-glassy  office  space  horror  directly  behind  him, 
a  janitor  took  the  opportunity  of  his  employer's  lunch  break  to  slip  a  large 
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rich  brown  cigar  from  its  tropically-decorated  box.  The  officer  stepped 
lazily  to  the  corner,  letting  the  soles  of  his  shoes  slap  against  the 
pavement.  His  receiver  began  to  crackle,  and  he  slipped  it  deftly  from  the 
holster  and  stared  past  the  antena,  snapping  mechanically. 

"J  six  three  on,  over  sir." 

"J  six  three,  you  busy?" 

"No  Sargeant,  what  can  I  do  you  for?" 

"Roumanian  Pastrami  on  a  bulkie  with  just  the  tiniest  bit  of  mustard, 
a  side  of  potato  salad,  and  two  egg  salads  on  whole  wheat  toasted  with 
extra  mayo.  And  don't  go  to  that  place  on  51st  either,  the  egg  salad  was 
terrible." 

"Right  Sir,  where  you  at  now?" 

"Same  place.  Haven't  moved  six  inches." 

"Be  there  in  about  twenty  minutes  Sir,  out." 
How  degrading.  I  hope  I  don't  eat  that  much  when  I  get  to  be  a  detective. 
*  *  * 

Hugh  returned  to  the  apartment  without  noticing  the  note  from  his 
landlord  on  the  door.  It  was  written  on  pale  green  crepe  paper  and  had 
been  flapping  violently  in  the  merciless  wind  all  afternoon;  Hugh  had  a 
habit  of  not  seeing  things  after  having  the  tiniest  bit  to  drink  and  the  note 
looked  to  be  another  of  the  many  scraps  of  garbage  that  crowded  his 
waking  hours.  Inside,  the  radio  was  on  inordinately  loud  and  tinny,  and 
his  roommate  was  hung  half  out  the  window,  his  grimmy  toes  on  the 
couch,  talking  to  some  women  on  the  street  below;  he  could  hear  their 
voices  even  over  the  rasp  of  the  radio,  squawking  shrilly  and  echoing  off 
the  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

He  took  a  beer  from  the  refrigerator  and  started  for  the  bathroom  for 
a  shower.  On  the  way  across  the  living  room,  he  kicked  his  roommate  in 
the  butt,  a  maneuver  that  necessitated  getting  his  foot  up  rather  high, 
making  him  stumble  back  off-balance. 

"Why  don't  you  invite  'em  up,  instead  of  shouting  all  over  the 
neighborhood.  That  old  woman  across  the  street'll  call  the  police  again  if 
you  disturb  her  beauty  sleep." 

"I'd  love  to  bring  'em  up  here  but  it's  a  god-damn  mess.  They 
wouldn't  be  able  to  stand  the  smell.  Those  dishes  have  been  in  the  sink 
for  a  month,  and  your  god-damn  dog  took  another  dump  on  the  floor.  It's 
a  god-damn  mess  is  what  it  is." 

"What  are  you,  my  wife?  You  got  just  as  much  responsibility  for  this 
place  as  I  do.  Why  don't  you  do  the  dishes?"  But  he  was  already  back  out 
the  window,  yelling  again. 

Hugh  went  into  the  bathroom,  spilling  his  beer  on  the  floor,  and  found 
his  dog,  Mollie,  asleep  in  the  bathtub;  she  was  a  fat  old  beagle  that  his 
father  had  given  him  when  he  was  15.  He  had  become  hopelessly  attached 
to  her  as  a  pup,  and  even  when  moving  into  the  city  he  had  not  been  able 
to  give  her  up.  Now  all  the  white  of  her  fur  had  turned  a  characterless 
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gray  that  made  her  look  perpetually  dirty,  and  her  stomach  was  grossly 
distended,  her  back  swayed  so  that  it  was  a  day's  endeavor  for  her  to 
traverse  the  apartment.  Sleeping  in  the  tub,  her  right  hind  leg  did  not 
even  touch  the  polished  ceramic  surface.  He  rubbed  her  stomach  gently 
and  the  skin  was  so  loose  that  it  moved  in  wide  circles  with  his  hand.  She 
opened  her  eyes  lazily  and  rolled  over  onto  her  back,  expecting  a  complete 
massage.  He  rolled  her  back  over  and  lifted  her  out  of  the  tub  with  some 
effort,  then  heaved  her  out  the  door.  She  slid  frantically  to  the  middle  of 
the  slippery  bedroom  floor  and  stood  shaking  the  stupor  from  her  gray 
head  and  licking  her  chops.  He  watched  her  totter  out  and  then  turned  on 
the  shower. 


The  last  time  Cookie  had  been  in  a  wheelchair  had  been  for  a 
brief  stay  in  an  Army  infirmary  in  the  Philipines.  When  the  orderlies 
were  out  he  had  played  hockey  in  the  recreation  room  with  a  friend 
who  had  lost  both  legs  -  in  an  air  accident.  They  had  used  a  billiard 
ball  and  the  orderlies'  umbrellas,  wheeling  madly  around  the  slick 
linoleum,  running  to  each  other  and  knocking  over  all  the  furniture. 
The  referee  had  been  a  Filipino,  a  civilian  who  had  been  shot  seven 
times  with  a  semi-automatic  rifle  in  the  abdomen.  After  recovering 
enough  to  walk,  he  had  risen  in  the  night  to  pray  for  almost  two 
hours  and  had  then  walked  to  the  lockers  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
taken  his  pocket-knife  from  his  trousers,  and  put  seven  neat  little 
slices  in  his  arm.  He  had  then  bandaged  it  up  with  a  piece  of  his 
t-shirt  and  gone  back  to  sleep.  Cookie  and  his  paraplegic  friend  had 
spent  hours  trying  to  teach  the  little  Filipino  the  rules  of  hockey  in 
sign  language,  using  diagrams  to  illustrate  the  more  complicated 
concepts.  Once  educated  though,  he  made  a  meticulous, 
conscientious  referee,  following  the  action  intently  and  standing  up 
to  Cookie's  indignant  ravings  with  the  cool  stoicism  of  a 
professional.  A  few  nights  after  the  season  had  started,  he  had 
hemorrhaged  in  his  sleep  and  died  without  making  a  sound.  Cookie 
had  awakened  from  a  dream  about  returning  home  to  his  family  and 
looked  over  to  the  next  bed.  He  had  never  seen  so  much  blood.  It 
had  soaked  the  sheets  completely  and  had  dripped  still  into  a 
widening  puddle  on  the  floor.  Cookie  still  remembered  the 
sticky-sweet  odor. 

The  greasy  intern  approached  his  bedside  and  peered  down  inquiringly 
before  speaking. 

"1  have  a  surprise  for  you  today,  Mr.  McDougal.  You'll  only  have  to 
sit  in  the  wheelchair  once  more,  because  we're  letting  you  go  this 
afternoon.  Won't  that  be  a  treat?" 

"Such  a  treat  I  don't  deserve,"  sarcastically,  "and  now  that  I've  just 
gotten  used  to  it.  You  people  should  work  on  your  timing." 
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"I've  come  to  tell  you  the  do's  and  don'ts  of  being  out  of  the  hospital, 
and  you'd  do  yourself  a  favor  to  listen  carefully  and  remember  what  I 
have  to  say.  You  might  be  back  sooner  than  you  think." 

Cookie  rolled  himself  over  and  sat  up  with  much  less  pain  than  what 
he'd  experienced  the  night  before.  He  had  only  walked  a  few  paces  since 
being  admitted  six  days  earlier,  and  he  wondered  if  his  legs  were  good 
early  in  the  morning. 

"Ok,  ok,  just  don't  tell  me  I  can't  work.  I'm  already  in  the  poor  house 
from  the  bills  from  this  place,  and  my  clientele  probably  thinks  I've  gone 
out  of  business." 

"I  wouldn't  fret,  Mr.  McDougal,  your  insurance  probably  covers  most 
of  the  bills,  and  I  don't  think  your  business  will  suffer  from  a  short 
vacation." 

"And  what  do  you  know  about  business,  tell  me  that?  I  don't  see  you 
out  there  slavin'  away.  All  you  do  is  walk  up  and  down  the  halls,  stickin' 
pills  in  peoples'  mouths  and  examining  their  private  parts."  He  slid  off 
the  edge  of  the  bed  onto  the  floor,  cold  against  his  shrivelled  feet.  He 
tottered  over  to  the  window,  feeling  stiff  and  old,  smoothing  his  rumpled 
hair  with  fat  fingers.  He  parted  two  slats  of  the  Venetian  blind  and  looked 
down  on  the  sluggish  gray  river.  The  surface  sparkled  faintly  on  the 
new-born  sun,  and  a  maassive  barge  floated  determinedly  downtown 
towards  the  Battery,  piled  high  with  sand,  covered  with  tarpaulins  and 
hundreds  of  old  truck  tires.  Down  on  the  boardwalk,  a  fat  man  with  long 
black  hair  and  a  beard  leaned  on  the  railing.  Beside  him  was  a  large 
German  shepherd  with  its  forepaws  hooked  over  the  railings  too.  They 
both  looked  intently  down  on  the  river,  the  dog's  tail  wagging  distractedly. 
An  old  man  shuffled  uptown  with  a  little,  brown-haired  girl  in  pig-tails  in 
tow.  As  they  passed  the  fat  man,  the  dog  turned  to  look  over  his  shoulder 
and  then  looked  back  down  at  the  river.  The  little  brown-haired  girl  did 
not  strain  at  the  old,  bony  wrist  or  bounce  up  and  down  with  the  usual 
energy  of  a  child,  but  walked  demurely,  her  arm  down  at  her  side,  her 
fingertips  brushing  her  thigh.  Cookie  imagined  her  to  be  going  to  school 
and  the  old  man  to  be  doomed  to  another  day  of  writing  letters  and 
watching  television,  while  the  world  churned  on  outside  the  door. 

He  glanced  across  to  the  giant  black  smokestacks  and  the  little  lights 
flashing  sharply  at  their  tops  and  midsections,  and  let  the  slats  drop  back 
into  place. 

"...and  above  all,  if  you  feel  any  pain  whatsoever  in  your  chest,  call  an 
ambulance  immediately.  The  doctor  will  come  in  and  look  you  over  once 
again  before  lunch,  and  then  you  can  go  after  eating.  Nice  to  have  you, 
and  I  hope  we  won't  see  you  again." 

Cookie  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  smiled  in  spite  of  himself,  looking 
back  out  the  window  as  quickly  as  possible. 

■  D.W.  Wallace 
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It's  too  bad,  isn't  it,  that  we  didn't  stay  out  all  night 

We  could  have  run  madly  uptown 

and  shouted  at  the  arc  lamps  and  elevated  tracks 

and  beat  on  the  glass  doors  of  banks  with  our  palms 

and  laughed  as  we  jumped  on  the  cracks  in  the  sidewalk 

We  could  have  grabbed  the  last  tram  on  Roosevelt  Island 

and  shined  moons  at  the  East  River 

and  disembarked  with  paper  bags  over  our  heads 

and  run  across  and  built  a  fire  on  the  quay 

and  tried  to  hit  the  reflecting  lights  of  Queens 

with  pebbles  and  rusty  nails 

We  could  have  hitched  a  ride  on  the  last  subway 

and  told  filthy  jokes  til  the  end  of  the  line 

and  spread  out  through  the  yards  on  reconnaissance  missions 

and  erased  all  the  graffiti 

and  replaced  it  with  our  own  scribblings 

We  could  have  told  a  cabby  to  drive  us  to  Delmonico's 
and  enjoyed  the  perplexity  in  his  hunched  hands 
and  changed  our  minds 

and  tried  to  spirit  the  horse  out  from  under  a  mounted  cop 
and  been  sent  upstate  the  very  next  day 
to  be  reformed  making  license  plates 

We  could  have  ferried  to  the  Statue  of  liberty 

and  hid  low  in  her  armpit  smoking  cigarettes 

til  the  last  ferry  sent  its  crews  home  to  Flatbush 

and  then  we  could  have  filled  her  crown  with  booming  laughter 
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"Where  have  you  been?" 

"Tending  the  Cadillacs  in  the  north  pasture." 

"Ahh." 

"Mystic  revelation?" 
"No." 

"Understanding?" 
"No." 

"Fine.  Simply  sighing." 
"Yes,  of  a  sort." 

"A  scratch  of  my  beard  to  you  then." 

"But,  you've  shaved." 

"Yes." 

"Feeling  naked?" 
"No.  Merely  musing." 

"On  the  state  of  mind  floating  about  here?" 
"Yes,  and  the  ideas  in  different  colored  smoke." 
"How  do  you  find  the  atmosphere?" 
"Dense,  as  always." 

"Well,  it  must  have  been  clear  then.  At  some  point  in  your  past  I  mean." 
"I've  forgotten." 

"Can't  have.  Or  else  density  would  have  no  meaning  to  you." 
"Allright,  allright.  Enough  of  these  silly  semantics.  Cigarette?" 

"Yes." 

The  scratch  of  a  match  pervades  the  silence  seething  in  the  far  corners  of  an 
otherwise  empty  room.  Once  again  silence  as  silence  speaks  its  own  spoken  word, 
falling  upon  all  to  receptive  ears. 

"I've  come  in  for  the  night." 

"Fine." 

"Thank  you." 

"Is  it  pleasant?" 

"What?" 

"Tending  the  Cadillacs." 
"Yes,  in  a  way." 

"They're  taking  them  off  of  the  market  soon." 
"Yes,  I  know." 

"You  seem  to  be  in  a  foul  mood  this  evening." 
"Yes,  I  feel  thoroughly  unapproachable." 

"You  didn't  have  to  come  here.  You  didn't  have  to  approach  me.  There  are 

plenty  of  other  rooms  in  the  house." 

"Yes,  and  all  of  them  empty." 

"Meaning  that  this  one  is  full?" 

"Does  your  presence  constitute  a  fullness?" 

"Does  yours?" 

"Enough  of  the  word  games!  I  thought  I  mentioned  that  before!" 
Silence  screams  impatiently  for  attention  and  the  window  is  opened.  Quiet  enters; 
smothering  silence.  The  distant  lowing  of  the  Cadillacs  drifts  through  the  open 
window  to  wrap  itself  about  their  heads  as  a  turban  about  its  sheik. 

"What  are  you  working  on?" 

"It's  a  piece  of  poetry  and  then  maybe  a  short  story." 


"For  a  magazine? 
"Yes." 

"When  do  you  submit  it  to  the  editor?" 
"I  am  the  editor." 

"How  convenient.  A  chance  to  air  your  views.  Expound  your  thoughts.  Submit 
the  public  to  a  strong  piece  of  creative  writing  and  deliver  a  sound  mental 
thrashing  all  in  one  package." 

"Hmmmmmmmm.  You're  sounding  positively  British  this  evening." 
"Charming,  isn't  it?" 
"No,  rather  disgusting." 
"American,  you  prefer?" 
"Please.   Cajun  if  possible." 

"Is  this  conversation  an  element  of  your  creative  endeavors?" 

"This  has  got  to  stop!  Enough!" 
The  window  slams  down  and  silence  once  again  is  heard.  Now,  however,  it  merely 
purrs  contentedly  from  the  corners  of  the  room.  One  your  man,  sits  alone  in  an 
empty  room  void  of  furnishings,  his  cigarette,  some  ragged  pieces  of  paper,  and  a 
balloon,  dying  slowly  from  deflation  on  the  floor  around  and  beside  him.  The 
personification  of  another  side  of  his  mind  has  faded  into  the  dust  lying  upon  the 
floorboards.  Where  are  his  tools  to  create  his  statements?  Out  of  this  void  must 
come  beauty.  The  beauty  found  in  prose,  communicating  the  thoughts  scattered 
about  him  like  so  many  useless  toys.  In  a  moment  of  depression  tears  fall  upon  the 
floor;  the  dust  swirls  in  dirty  pools.  A  next  moment  of  rage  and  poetry  written  long 
ago  is  destroyed;  burned  as  the  ashes  fall  to  join  the  dust  and  tears.  From  this 
room  must  come  creativity.  The  written  form  of  expression.  The  walls  throw  back 
with  lethal  intent  a  mockery  of  all  he  has  created.  And  then  the  silence  and  once 
again  the  silence  screaming  matched  now  by  his  own  screams.  Screaming  silently 
against  the  silence,  and  then  collapsing  to  shiver  and  tremble  on  the  floor; 
disturbing  the  dust  and  swirling  the  colored  smoke.  The  eyes  have  seen  the  scythe, 
hanging  in  the  air,  far  far  away.  Vanishing  to  the  outstretched  arm.  All  of  this  to 
deal  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  lain  innocently  on  the  floor  before  him.  A  tangled 
playground  of  esoteric  rubble.  The  shivering  stopped;  but  this  is  merely  the 
retreat.  The  young  man  moves  slowly  to  the  window  and  re-opens  it.  Silence  is 
silenced  by  the  sound  of  the  Cadillacs,  bells  clanking,  coming  home  to  barn  for  the 
evening. 


The  ice  world  kisses 
The  poet's  finger  tips. 
Raging  fires  of  emptiness 
Burn  behind  her  eyes. 


Starvation  stains 
The  poet's  lips, 
A  crusty  black 
Of  cracking  flesh. 

Suicide  seduces 
The  poet's  spirit, 
Lonely  sacrifice 
Of  undying  agony. 


I  pasted  lips  on  my  mannequin. 

With  my  bottle  of  glue, 

I  molded  my  mother's  reflection. 

I  stole  two  cat  eyes, 

My  mother's  eyes. 

I  gave  her  sparrow  feathers, 

Piercing  them  into  the  forehead. 

From  my  mother's  broken  mirror, 
I  gathered  fragments  of  sharp  glass, 
Piecing  together  her  troubles. 
I  gave  her  a  diamond  crown. 

Carefully,  I  cut  out  paper  lips. 

But  the  glue  has  dried. 

The  red  lips  are  crusty, 

The  eyes  glazed  over  with  blood. 


"Some  Quickies  on  the  Frustrating  Nature  of  an  Overdeveloped 
Sense  of  Rationality" 


Pretty  Polly  Peachum  was  reading  the  following  note  sent  to  her  by  a  friend: 
"Rather  than  kissing  her,  I  spoke,  Rather  than  kissing  me,  she  said  nothing.  But 
that  was  fine.  It  was  a  very  pretty  morning." 

Polly  leaned  forward  and  flicked  the  ashes  of  her  cigarette.  She  toyed  with  a 
piece  of  bubble  gum  in  her  mouth  with  her  index  finger  and  thumb,  and 
continued  reading:  "When  I  think  of  her  hair  --  it  is  very  very  nice.  I  enjoy 
watching  her.  She  sat,  didn't  kiss  me,  didn't  say  nothing.  Why  didn't  I  kiss  her?  It 


wouldn't  have  been  proper;  she  might  have  been  offended  --  do  you  know?  I 
should  have  kissed  her  all  the  same.  It  was  such  a  silly  thing  to  do,  why  not  do  it? 
Polly  thought,  "Yeah,  why  not?" 

"However,  in  many  ways,  I'm  happy  that  we  sat  there  and  didn't  kiss  each 
other.  It  was  very  very  beautiful  and  who  knows  what  might  have  happened  had  I 
done  it.  This  way  nothing  was  disturbed.  Certain  moments  can't  be  tampered  with. 
That  was  a  near  perfect  moment,  it  needed  nothing  else.  In  many  ways  it  was 
worth  it.  I'm  happy  with  the  way  it  was." 

Polly  glanced  out  the  window  and  rubbed  her  eyes.  She  was  almost  certain  she 
had  the  beginnings  of  a  bad  cold.  She  ran  her  hand  through  her  hair  and  shook 
her  hair.  She  yawned,  walked  over  to  the  T.V.,  glanced  out  the  side  window, 
flicked  the  set  on,  and  picked  up  a  bottle  of  nail-polish  lying  on  it.  "Yum,  yum," 
she  said  to  herself  absentmindedly.  "Bad  peanut  plants  give  bad  peanuts;  unsound 
minds  beget  lunatics,"  she  reasoned  softly.  "Where  is  my  nail  clipper?" 
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Polly's  father  drew  his  glance  from  the  window  back  to  his  desk.  There,  in 
elegant  disorder,  lay  the  following  documents:  an  order  to  cease  and  desist  rent 
withholding  at  the  Co-op  City  complex,  a  request  for  postponement  of  a  divorce 
proceeding,  a  supeona  to  appear  in  court  next  Tuesday,  three  traffic  tickets,  one 
unpaid  tuition  bill,  bills  for  four  months  back  rent,  a  bill  from  the  Proof  of  the 
Pudding,  a  bill  from  Barnes  &  Noble,  a  bill  from  Field's  Department  Store,  a 
Master  Charge  transcript,  three  bounced  checks  valued  collectively  at  $274.00,  a 
bill  from  the  Merchant's  Club,  a  solicitation  from  WNET-National  Public 
Broadcasting  network,  a  travel  brochure,  an  ancient  swizzel  stick,  a  bill  from 
Baracini's  Jackson  Heights,  a  bill  from  Acme  Hardware  in  Katonah,  New  York,  a 
bill  from  Northrop  Lumber  Company,  a  bill  from  Abbott  Laboratories  in  Chicago, 
an  angry  letter  demanding  payment  of  a  personal  loan,  and  a  check  for 
seventy-four  thousand  dollars  payable  to  his  escrow  account.  He  scowled  and  look 
around  the  meanicingly,  as  if  waiting  for  a  victim.  "HOW  MUCH  JUSTICE  CAN 
YOU  AFFORD?"  he  hollored  and  waited  for  a  reverberation  off  the  acoustic-tyled 
ceiling.  There  was  none.  "LAWYERS-LIARS!"  he  bellowed.  Still,  no  reverberation. 

Polly's  father  stood  up  and  grabbed  a  notice  he  had  written  on  behalf  of  one  of 
his  clients  announcing  suspension  of  alimony  payments.  He  paced  back  and  forth 
between  the  window  and  door.  When  he  reached  the  door  the  second  or  third 
time,  he  quickly  pulled  it  open,  smahsing  it  against  the  wall  behind  it,  stuck  his 
head  out  into  the  corridor,  and  shouted  to  a  secretary,  "Mail  the  notice  of 
suspension  of  payment;  that'll  teach  the  bitch!"  He  then  slammed  the  door  shut 
and  grinned  to  himself. 
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Polly's  mother  was  packed  uncomfortably  in  the  Flushing-bound  number  7 
train.  She  should  have  gotten  on  at  Times  Square;  she  might  have  gotten  a  seat 
there.  Damn-it.  A  repulsive  bussiness  man  of  about  forty  or  forty-five  wearing  a 
red  wig  stood  next  to  her,  smelling  of  bad  perfume  and  jabbing  his  briefcase  into 
her  leg.  Damn-it.  The  train  was  coming  out  of  the  ground;  she  could  see  the 
sunset  over  decaying  upper  Manhattan.  Rusty  railyards  in  front.  Ugly  piles  of 
gravel.  Southern-Pacific  freight  cars.  An  ancient  elementary  school  falling  apart. 
Damn-it.  "Stop  jabbing  me,  damnit,"  she  muttered.  Polly's  mother's  arms  hurt. 

Seated  directly  in  front  of  her  was  a  woman  of  about  fifty  or  fifty-five, 
clutching  a  Bloomingdale's  bag.  Why  had  she  gone  shopping  during  rush  hour? 
"Get  up  soon,"  thought  Polly's  mother.  "She'll  die  first,"  she  thought. 
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Polly's  twelve-year-old  brother  was  considering  punching  the  six-year-old  he 
had  backed  against  an  alley  wall. 

"Did  you  call  me  a  'nigger'?"  he  shouted. 
"I  did  not,"  whimpered  the  boy. 

"I  said,"  repeated  Polly's  brother  as  he  raised  a  fist  to  the  boy's  mouth,  "did 
you  call  me  a  'nigger'?" 
"I  did  not!" 

"Did  you  call  me  a  'nigger'?"  threatened  Polly's  brother. 

"No!"  screamed  the  boy. 

"You  called  me  a  'racking  nigger'!" 

"I  did  not!" 

"You  are  a  fucking  nigger!" 
"I  am  not!" 

"Yes  you  are,  you're  a  fucking  nigger!" 
"I  am  not!"  squealed  the  six-year-old. 
"Fuck  you,  nigger!" 
"I  am  not!" 

"Fuck  you,  fuck  you,  fuck  you,  nigger!" 

Eighty-or-eighty-five-year-old  Ben  Walburg  stuck  his  head  out  the  window  and 
told  the  boys  to  be  quiet. 

4 

Polly  went  downstairs  for  a  Pepsi.  Her  nails  were  still  wet.  She  was  tired  and 
thirsty.  She  loved  red  nails.  She  loved  wet  hair,  combed  hair,  clean  hair.  The 
refrigerator  in  the  cellar  was  rusty.  "Pepsi  is  canned  under  sterile  conditions,"  she 
thought.  Polly  opened  the  can  and  it  made  a  pop  which  didn't  echo  off  the 
basement  stones.  Suddenly  the  soda  was  streaming  out  of  the  can  onto  Polly's 
hand.  She  dropped  the  can  immediately,  wiped  her  hand  on  her  jeans,  and  picked 
it  up  again.  Some  had  spilled  on  the  cement  floor  and  was  slowly  finding  its  way 
to  the  drain.  Polly  pulled  the  cord  dangling  from  overhead  and  the  flourescnets 
went  off.  She  had  to  make  her  way  to  the  stairs  in  the  dark.  She  tripped  on  the 
uneven  floor.  "Oh-oh-oh-oh-oh-POOH!"  she  thought.  The  phone  rang  upstairs. 
Polly  hurried  up  the  narrow  flight.  It  was  her  Dad,  saying  he'd  be  late.  The  other 
phone  rang.  "Hold  on,"  she  said.  It  was  for  her  mother,  not  yet  in.  Running  back 
to  her  father  she  slipped  on  her  brother's  skateboard,  left  unthinkingly  in  the 
hallway.  "Ouch!"  she  cried. 

6 

Dear  Bob 

I'm  so  glad  that  I  got  yer  hilarious  note  the  same  day  as  I  got  my  hilarious  SAT 
score.  I  should  kill  myself  but  my  hands  are  too  shaky  to  hold  the  pistol. 

I  will  order  you  some  topsiders  and  they  will  be  shipped  home. 

Goddammit.  My  mind's  too  confused  now  to  further  explain  the  situation. 

Love,  How. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS! 
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I,  too,  want  to  be  a  paperback  writer.This,  however,  needs  no  further 
explanation.  I  will,  therefore,  conclude  this  essay  with  a  concluding  sentence:  I 
love  you. 


•  I 


Pink  poet,  humor  me 

With  your  funny,  pink  lines. 

Immerse  me  in  pink  death, 

The  pink  daggers  of  false  lines, 

Lines  empty  of  inspiration. 

Pink  fool,  are  you  a  poet? 

Cancerous  pink  words 

Are  not  so  very  pink. 

Pink  poet,  laugh, 

Apologize,  and  sneer  once  more. 


Lett  to  die  on 

The  Summit 

The  old  man  chatters 

on 

of 

peaks. 

Speaking  to  the 
Rock  women 
Who  scratch 
Their  hairy  bellies 
And  moan 
And  dream  of 
Smooth  rock  lovers 
Moldid  in  the  spring  thaw. 
"Goodnight,  old  man,"  they  chant. 
And  he  turns  to  the  peaks 
Stretching  back  to  his  infancy. 
"It's  a  damn  good  thing  that 
Cowboys  never  die,"  his  gums 
Flap  to  me  on  the  dying 
Breeze  ot  evening. 


Sweat. 

A  drenched  face, 
And  a  wet  shirt. 

A  long  sweep  of  the  hand 
Across  the  face, 
Still  sweating. 

A  dig  of  the  shovel 

The  dirt  flys  slowly  through  the  air, 

And  hits  the  ground. 

A  cool  wind, 

Rides  through  the  valley 

Sweeping  away  the  heat. 

Crying  out  in  shock, 
Fighting  in  disbelief, 
And  blown  away. 


Bouncing,  bumping,  swishing  past  the  round,  red 
colonial  brick  walls. 

Smooth  paths  and  pretty  smiling  faces  fading 
behind  me. 

Slam-steel  and  iron,  bright  Baston  lights 
piercing  my  eyes. 

Icy  streets,  blinking  signs,  whipping  air. 
Unnoticed-a  few  stray,  shabbily  bundled  people 
mumbling  by. 

Enclosed  again  by  warm  red  tables  and 
chuckling  ice  cubes  in  soothing  gin. 
Lights  dim,  songs  unfold: 

"Try  to  remember  the  times  of  September  when  love  was... 
Unnoticed-the  despair  in  their  innocence  and  their  reality. 
I'm  whirling,  dancing  in  the  painted,  powdered,  lighted, 
costumed  world  before  me. 

Outside  with  the  cool  concrete  and  sirens  with 
wearing  red  lights. 

Pushing  past  the  tailored-coated,  theater- going,  people. 

Heat  rushes  at  me  and  hot  fudge  steams  into  my  nostrils. 

I  stare  stonily  ahead  of  the  lined,  blue  powdered  and 

blotchily  costumed  lady  pleading  at  the  door. 

I  step  by  a  crumpled,  baggy  heap  slumped  over  the 

counter. 

Mechanical  laughter,  as  I  spoon  my  sloppy  ice  cream  into 
my  mouth. 

The  black  outline  of  a  hand,  open  to  the  air 
Pricks  my  ear,  "I  need  some  help...." 
I  step  out  the  glass  door. 

The  red  brick  walls  whizz  closer 
threatening  to  envelop  me  again. 
The  spinning  red  sirens  and  cold  despair  flash 
patterns  in  my  mind. 

Soon  to  blend  insnugly  with  puffy  down  jackets  and 
green  pants? 

I  rush  down  smooth  paths. 
I  close  my  eyes. 

Just  before  my  dreams,  swadled  like  a  baby  in 
my  blankets. 

The  despair  stabs  through  me  and  a  little  red  blood 
trickles. 

Before  the  hazy  morning  sun  washes  it  clean. 


Heroine 

I  am  Goldilocks,  at  least  to  the  three  horses.  With  blond  hair,  a  ray  of  sun  in 
uur  three  rooms:  mine,  the  kitchen,  theirs.  I  am  their  guardian,  tender  in  all 
respects;  to  three  immortals,  a  watcher  for  life.  I  feed  and  clothe  them,  keep  their 
lost  joints  in  a  sacred  box.  For  though  immortal,  they're  still  subject  to  decay;  and 
all  but  the  daughter  have  lost  their  legs. 

I  am  an  outcast,  a  bear  rejected  to  those  that  never  die.  I  can  however,  and 
wish  to  always  -  but  the  three  have  told  me  it  will  be  twenty  years  at  least;  others 
have  tended  them  before.  So  I  wash  the  bald  father,  and  scrub  the  bald  mother  - 
groom  the  daughter's  coat.  Not  for  pleasure,  just  to  prove  the  outside  senders 
wrong. 

So  I  just  exist;  feeding  them  porridge  for  their  decayed  teeth  -  and  wheel  them 
round,  but  not  for  the  view.  We're  sealed  inside,  and  windows  would  give  ideas. 
There's  no  way  out  for  them,  and  one  for  me;  so  I  tend  and  wait,  tend  and  wait. 


I  am  the  fox,  at  least  to  those  three  little  pigs.  Dark-haired  and  quick,  a 
whirlwind  of  death  in  our  three  rooms.  Well  not  death  exactly,  they're  immortal 
you  see,  so  all  I  can  bring  them  is  torture  and  hate.  A  little  fire  for  their  faces,  a 
tw  o-edged  razor  for  their  skins  -  I  keep  the  cut-off  joints  in  a  sacred  box.  I  bring 
food  sometimes,  sometimes  not;  and  amuse  them  most  all  day  long. 

I  am  the  murderer,  a  fox  sent  to  end  their  lolling  lives.  The  fat  one's  bloodless, 
the  others  have  no  legs  -  but  their  death  is  no  nearer,  and  mine  draws  ever  soon.  I 
try  to  postpone  it,  make  the  days  of  terror  count.  I  clean  them  daily,  never  leave 
the  dirt  they  love  -  only  hope  to  fill  the  outside's  mission:  give  them  end  before  my 
own. 

I  feed  them  knives  and  manure,  pry  their  mouths  open  for  salt  and  lye.  Make 
them  walk  on  shattered  glass,  but  not  for  the  view.  We're  sealed  inside,  for 
windows  might  let  others  see  things  not  "humane".  I  strive  for  the  finish,  of  them 
and  my  quest  -  and  spend  nights  dreaming  of  new  games  to  play. 


I  am  Cinderella,  at  least  to  the  family.  With  dirty  brown  hair,  worker  and  carer 
of  the  horrid  threesome  -  and  the  world  of  three  rooms.  I  clean  the  decay  off  their 
bodies,  collect  their  joints  for  the  sacred  box;  a  lifelong  job,  for  the  three  will  never 
die.  Mother  and  daughters,  they  taunt  me  each  day,  using  their  whips  on  hands 
long  since  flayed.  They've  bought  their  immortality,  and  will  never  let  me  forget  - 
they  are  the  rulers,  I  am  their  slave. 

I  am  also  the  hated,  the  ugly  one  sent  here  to  die.  But  work  first  I  must,  the 
three  have  told  me  they  want  many  more  years.  So  I  pray  for  the  end,  and  am 
beaten  when  I'm  caught  -  instead  of  tending  their  sores,  and  dressing  them  for 
people  who  don't  exist.  I  work  cause  I  have  too,  was  sent  too;  with  death  as  my 
only  goal.  I  keep  asking  (shouting)  why  me?  But  no  one  has  replied. 

I  feed  them  their  delicacies,  for  aristocratic  tastes,  and  push  them  round,  they 
wanto  to  see  the  view.  But  their  is  no  view,  we're  walled  in  by  the  outside  -  yet  I 
can  never  say  it,  the  women  have  forgotten  they're  condemmed.  So  they  make  me 
play  their  games,  and  say  I'll  become  like  them  and  never  die;  but  I  won't  believe 
it,  and  wait,  always  wait,  for  their  day  of  surprise. 


I  am  Harriet,  and  these  are  my  dreams.  Hair  by  money  tinted  green,  I  tend  the 
threesome's  wants  in  this  mansion  removed:  with  three  rooms,  mine,  the  kitchen, 
theirs.  I  am  their  servant,  for  the  pay  I  receive,  collecting  their  fingernails,  cut 
hair,  rotted  teeth,  in  a  box  for  mankind.  For  though  mortal,  all  believe  they'll 
never  die  -  they've  bought  out  death. 

I  am  a  reject,  covered  by  port  wine  stain  since  birth.  Placed  here  at  twelve,  to 
tend  monsters  like  me.  For  life;  since  my  Hell  is  here  already,  I've  begun  to  doubt 
I'll  ever  die.  So  I  cook  their  food,  change  channels  on  T.V.  -  not  as  a  duty,  for  the 
money.  The  money  I  won't  spend. 

I  dress  them  up,  and  wheel  them  round  -  but  not  for  the  view,  the  outside's  not 
their  concern.  The  windows  are  painted  black,  and  the  doors  will  never  open  (food 
comes  in  through  a  hidden  slot).  There's  no  way  out,  not  even  through  my  books... 
tales;  so  I  tend  and  wait,  tend  and  wait. 


Strolling  along  the  streets 

Steeped  deep 

In  philosophical  thought, 

The  poet 

Pretends 

To  bend 

Low 

Straining  to  catch  the  last 

Words  from  the  watery  womb 

As  momma 

Is  shovelled  under 

Ground. 

"For  the  earth,"  she  screams, 

"I  ripped  my  life 

In  many  mournful  manners" 

And  the  poet 

Straightens 

Rigid 

Against  the  ripeness  of  the  era 
For  laughter. 

Back  to  the  paved  way  he 
Stumbles 

Veering  off  and  on 
Never  long. 
Never  long. 


"33-39" 


Hot  summer  night 

large  apartment,  windows  open 

secret  stereo,  earphones 

one  has  the  couch,  one  on  the  floor 

silly  record 

no  more  iced  cream 

I'm  tired,  so  are  you 

Shhh  --  good  song  --  I  love  it 

I  love  you. 

Nightmare  thoughts  of  dorm 

washing  dishes,  smoking  cigarettes 

keep  your  eye  off  the  clock 

three  hours,  two  hours,  one  hour,  subway  ride 

silent  streets,  windows  open 

noisy  hallway  --  door's  unlocked! 

I'm  tired  and  you're  still  awake; 

go  to  bed,  yes. 

All  right,  but  I  get  the  couch. 
All  right,  you  get  the  couch. 
I  love  you.  Doo-doo. 


On  black,  black  satin 
Gloved  finger  tips. 
With  French  lace 
Trailing  behind. 
Arch  over  a  white  body 
Casting  silk  shadows. 


In  the  soiled  corner 
Of  nightmares, 
I  shiver. 

Embalmed  in  bloody  blue  satin. 
A  red,  red  pillow 
Driven  into  the  corner, 
A  melting  red  fire 
Burning  my  naked  flesh. 

In  the  other  corner, 

A  black  masked  skull 

Laughs  at  my  mutilated  hands, 

Too  cold  to  leave  the  fire 

Of  loneliness  underneath  my  flesh. 

The  black  mask  sneers 

With  laughing  lips,  wanting  my  kiss, 

A  kiss  of  icey  poison. 

In  yet  a  third  corner 

Falling  boots 

Enticing  betrayal. 

Each  day  I  caress 

White  salty  stains. 

The  stains  darken. 

The  leather  grasps, 

Wrinkling  around  skinny  ankles. 

In  the  last  corner 

The  amber  cat  sleeps, 

Clinging  onto  himself. 

Fearing  someone  will  disarrange  his  sleep. 

Sharp  white  claws  hidden, 

Yet  always  poised  for  murder, 

Waiting  to  clasp  the  eyes 

Of  one  who  wakes  his  deathly  sleep. 


I  stand  in  the  door, 

plotting  small  iniquities. 

Outside  it  hangs,  uncaring  and  quiet. 

It  cares  not  a  bit  for  my  myriad  schemes, 

to  it  but  senseless  driftwood, 

floating  in  an  impotent  mind. 

If  my  mind  was  yet  the  greatest 

of  my  race,  what  then?  Nothing, 

it  would  remain  through  all  unmoved. 

For  what  does  it  care  of  humanity? 


Fuck! 

Fuck  the  facist  oppressors  who  swindle  our  integrity! 

Fuck  the  establishment  stuffed  shirts  who  adulterate 

Oour  souls! 

Fuck  the  cops. 

Fuck  Washington, 

Fuck  U.S.  Steel! 

Fuck  the  World!! 

Croak  you  bastards!! 

Pass  the  butter,  please. 


Wounded, 

She  is  a  cat  to  kill, 

a  fox  to  tame, 

a  lion  to  subdue; 

a  dying  unicorn 

to  be  freed. 

Slightly  touched 

far  from  reach, 

her  blood  smells  sweet 

though  now  she  is  wounded. 


Off  the  ledge  abruptly 
Falling  through  the  blackness 
Labor's  pain  ceased,  only 
To  begin  in  downward 
Earnest  the  plummet  for 
Reason  which  is  not  heard 
Fore  and  aft  bout  the  shaft 
Cutting  through  darkened  mist 
Each  lone  tumbling  human 
Figure's  reach  to  free  fall 
Bound  for  man  friend  woman 
God  or  self?  humankind? 
Stay,  yet  no  answer  'till 
The  very  bottom  end. 
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Life  Cycle,  Abridged 

he  crossed  the  ocean  to  the  land  of  skyscrapers  and  steel 
just  in  time-  the  wasteland  of  hollow-eyed,  hungruy  prisoners 
wrapped  neatly  round  with  barbed  wire  was  still  a  second  or 
third  hand  story  from  travelers'  lips.  Torn  from  his  family's 
hot  embrace-  the  only  child-  he  boarded  the  grey  ship  and 
watched  as  his  parents  waved  and  wept  good-bye  to  both  him 
and  a  great  portion  of  their  savings;  the  fare  had  not  been 
cheap.  He  remembered  only  the  soft  fleece  of  his  mother's 
coat,  her  whispered  blessings,  and  the  slow  tears  that 
moistened  the  creases  in  his  father's  face. 

There  was  much  he  had  left  behind  and  yet  little.  Never 
prospering,  but  always  surviving  by  the  sheer  will  of  those 
who  worked  it,  the  farm  had  passed  through  the  calloused 
hands  of  countless  generations  in  his  family.  The  fields, 
furrowed  and  wrinkled  like  a  cast  away  blanket,  produced 
sparingly  but  never  failed  to  produce.  Neither  fat  nor  gaunt, 
the  animals  lived  an  ageless  cycle  of  birth,  growth, 
reproduction  and  slaughter,  dully  blinking  their  deep  eyes. 
There  was  always  enough  for  existence,  but  never  much 
more.  Yet  he  had  known  true  living  early,  the  feel  of  the 
plow  handle  and  the  smell  of  horse  sweat  as  vital  to  him  as 
the  very  food  he  ate.  In  his  boyhood,  he  possessed  an  innate 
empathy  with  the  land  and  could  coax  from  its  hard  crust 
tender,  green  shoots  where  none  had  grown  before.  This 
ability,  so  much  a  blessing  before,  now  haunted  him  as  he 
clung  sickly  to  the  ship's  swaying  rail.  Each  slow,  agonizing 
lurch  twisted  then  flattened  his  innards  until  he  wept  with  a 
newborn  hatred  of  the  sea. 

After  passing  through  an  Ellis  Island  nightmare  of 
immigration,  he  took  a  room  in  a  crowded  tenement  house 
whose  walls  were  darkened  by  water  stains  and  whose  halls 
were  filled  with  unnameable  odors.  He  never  spoke  to  his 
neighbors  except  out  of  necessity,  but  neither  did  they  speak 
to  him.  Rationing  each  unemployed  day  with  tiny  fractions  of 
his  parents'  money,  he  roamed  the  streets  in  search  of  a  job 
until  one  November  day,  he  found  work  in  a  carton  factory 
many  blocks  from  his  room  His  hands  at  first  rebelled  at  the 
dry,  dead  feel  of  the  creased  cardboard,  but  he  tamed  them 
quickly,  and  trained  them  to  be  nimble  and  reliable 
performers.  His  tongue,  though,  rejected  outright  the  new 


language;  all  through  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  spoke  English 
haltingly  and  with  a  think  Slav  accent. 

In  her  first  letter,  his  mother  wrote  hopefully  of  peace 
and  of  his  return  to  the  farm.  His  father  had  become  deeply 
involved  in  local  politics,  though  the  times  had  become 
increasingly  dangerous,  and  was  respected  by  the  villagers  for 
his  quiet  rebellion.  The  son  wrote  back  with  false  enthusiasm 
of  his  new  job  and  his  comfortable  room;  a  few  months 
more,  he  said,  and  I  will  hve  enough  money  for  a  return 
passage,  God  and  the  Germans  willing.  Half  a  year  elapsed 
before  the  next  letter  arrived.  His  mother  wrote  (in  a  hand  so 
faint  and  fragile  it  coud  have  emerged  from  another  century) 
that  they  had  been  placed  in  a  ghetto  but  would  soon  be 
restored  to  the  farm.  The  son  continued  to  write  faithfully, 
though  the  years  passed  and  he  never  found  another  letter 
propped  inside  his  dusty  wooden  mailbox. 

Guided  by  the  mind  and  sensibilities  of  a  farmer,  not  a 
businessman,  he  was  never  able  to  rise  higher  than  the  rank 
of  shift  supervisor  in  the  carton  factory.  He  married  a 
butcher's  daughter,  flushed  and  fleshy  and  strangely 
submissive,  and  withing  a  year  and  a  half  she  bore  him  a 
son.  Every  night  after  supper,  the  father  crouched  beside  the 
thrift-store  bassinet  and  watched  his  child,  who  gazed  back 
owlishly,  grey  eyes  wide  in  his  folded  red  face.  And  before  his 
son  could  even  speak,  yet  seemed  to  understand,  he  began  to 
tell  him  stories  of  the  farm;  the  memories  emerged  slowly  at 
first,  clouded  in  the  tones  of  his  softly  stilted  native  tongue, 
yet  as  the  love,  longing  and  deep  pain  grew  clearer,  so  did 
his  words  find  a  fluidity  and  power  equal  to  those  of  the 
greatest  taleteller.  The  calm  evenings  passed,  the  son  bying 
first  in  the  bassinet,  then  ensconced  comfortably  in  his 
father's  lap,  then  sitting  restlessly  in  a  battered  brown 
armchair,  and  the  boy's  grandmother  slowly  metamorphi- 
sized  into  a  gentle  yet  suffering  saint,  and  his  grandfather 
into  a  war  hero-  unrecognized,  but  nonetheless  valorous.  As 
he  talked,  the  father  looked  into  his  son's  eyes  and  was 
reminded  of  the  cloudy  grey  skies  that  hung  softly  over  his 
farm  on  winter  days. 

The  son  grew  up  half  in  his  father's  memories  and  half  in 
the  concrete  caves  and  alleyways  of  New  York.  Entrnaced 
and  at  the  same  time  imprisoned  by  this  world  of  plowed 
earth  and  sweating  animal,  he  engaged  in  the  everyday  street 
survival  games  with  little  enthusiasm  and  less  skill.  By  his 
adolescence  he  knew  each  villager,  each  animal  and  even 


each  acre  of  land  so  well  that  he  dreamed  of  them  nightly, 
waking  every  morning  confused  and  hot  with  frustration.  The 
evening  sessions  of  his  father's  now  rambling  memories 
seemed  alternately  to  transport  him  gently  away  from  the  hell 
of  his  mornings  and  afternoons,  and  to  damn  him  to  an 
inescapable  limbo.  He  felt  in  himself  a  farmer's  instinct,  an 
empathy  with  the  countryside  he  had  never  seen,  but  could 
not  be  sure  it  was  real,  and  not  a  sentiment  constructed  from 
his  father's  vivid  tales.  All  too  real,  however,  was  his  pure 
desire  to  return  to  the  land  in  which  he  had  never  lived. 

On  a  surprisingly  warm  day  in  November,  the  father  died 
of  a  pneumonia  that  held  his  lungs  so  tightly  he  could  not 
breathe.  He  left  to  his  wife  nothing  but  his  small  monthly 
pension  checks,  and  to  his  son  he  left  his  own  father's  worn 
and  fondled  gold  pocket  watch-  a  rare  family  treasure  that  in 
earlier  days  had  insured  him  against  starvation  in  the  new 
country.  Accompanying  the  watch  were  the  firmly  worded 
instructions  to  buy  a  passage  to  Europe  and  once  there,  to 
take  proper  care  of  the  family  and  farm.  The  gold  timepiece 
sold  for  a  fair  amount  of  money;  supplemented  by  savings 
and  overtime  payments  on  odd  jobs,  it  was  more  than 
enough  for  the  boy's  ticket.  Promising  his  mother  letters  and 
money  from  the  soon-to-be  rejuvenated  farm,  he  boarded  the 
ship,  a  wild  exultation  growing  within  him.  Every  yard  of 
swirling  blue-brown  water  that  separated  the  ship  from  the 
mainland  marked  the  boy's  new  love  for  the  sea;  it  carried 
him  with  gentle  power  home  after  a  nineteen  year  lifetime  in 
exile. 

Once  back  on  land,  he  bought  cheap  passage  on  a  freight 
train;  sharing  his  car  with  stacks  of  cut  timber,  he  peered 
out  through  a  crack  in  the  wall's  planking  and  watched  the 


November  fields  rush  by.  Although  he  could  see  no  signs  or 
markers,  the  trees  and  the  surface  of  the  land  slowly  grew 
familiar  and  his  half  dreamed,  half  imagined  world  dissolved 
into  a  reality  of  crystalline  clarity.  As  the  train  slowed,  he 
pulled  open  the  door,  leaped  off  and  began  to  walk  to 
intimately  familiar  path  towards  his  village  and  his  farm. 
The  houses  of  the  tanner,  tailor  and  even  the  rabbi  were 
there,  as  solid  in  fact  as  in  fancy.  They  wer  not,  though,  the 
poor  but  clean  and  brightly  spirited  dwellings  of  his  father's 
memories.  Their  poverty  was  rank  and  unalleviated,  and  the 
dark  interiors  looked  as  raw  as  burnt  and  gutted  tree 
stumps.  Although  he  could  sense  life  still  in  the  village,  the 
boy's  numbed  eyes  glimpsed  no  inhabitants.  He  continued 
without  once  stopping  along  the  road  through  the  outskirts 
of  the  settlement  towards  his  farm;  here  two  houses  had 
collapsed  to  rubble,  several  landmark  trees  were  uprooted 
and  the  cemetery,  stripped  of  flowers  by  the  cold  wind, 
sprawled  across  more  land  than  in  memory  or  imagination. 
Of  his  farm  there  was  nothing  but  charred  foundations  of  a 
house  and  acres  of  impenetrable  earth,  frozen  in  familiarity. 
He  stood,  betrayed,  and  stared  down  at  the  dirt  of  the  dead 
land.  And  when  he  finally  raised  his  head,  his  eyes  reflected 
not  the  cloudy  November  sky  overhead,  but  the  hard  cement 
of  a  city  sidewalk. 

Using  the  little  money  he  had  left,  he  half  bought,  half 
begged  his  way  back  to  New  York.  And  there  he  settled,  in  a 
tenement  house  devoid  of  dreams.  After  some  years,  he 
married  a  woman  who  bore  him  only  one  child-  a  boy.  But  in 
all  the  years  that  followed,  he  never  once  spoke  to  his  son. 


Sometimes 


Sometimes, 
In  a  dream, 
I  wonder  if 
The  love  of  life 
And  the  will 
To  live 


Will  overcome 
The  love  of  war 
And  the  will 
To  kill. 

Sometimes, 
In  a  dream, 
I  cry. 


Blond  boy 
Eating  candy 
At  a  carnival 

Touching  your  yellow  hair 

You  love 

Candy 

For  its  sweet  warmth. 
Your  mother 
Has  left  you 
Behind 

By  the  ferris  wheel; 
She  is  not  coming 
Back. 

You  search 
My  eyes 

For  someone  to  belong  to. 

I  dreamed  of  you. 

When  I  awoke  this 

Morning, 

Your  blond  hair 

Was  still 

reflected  in  my  eyes; 
Shall  I  take  you 
With  me? 


I  seem  to  dance 

In  my  boots  of  stained  leather, 

But  I  only  cry  before  you. 

Carefully,  you  touch  the  scarred  leather. 
Catch  me  before  I  fall 
From  my  dizzy  pirouette. 

The  leather  wrinkles  around  weak  ankles. 
Hold  me  before  the  wooden  heel  splinters, 
Before  I  stop  dancing  long  enough  to  cry. 


You 
and  I 
shared 
a  love 

so 

deep 
we 

sleep  now 


Crow 

Good  Birth. 

My  father  is  dead, 

And  I  AM  LEFT  to  become  not  only 
What  he  would  have  been 
But  myself  also. 

I  ask  you  to  come  beyond 
the  body  I  share 

to  the  abstraction  I  name  my  own; 
Quietly  for  fear  of  waking  the  beast 
We  call  social  pretense. 

In  a  dream 

My  mother  screamed 

Incessantly  at  the  sands 

Depressed  where  his  body  was  found 

Washed  up 

Bloated 

With  now  evil  sea  water. 

I  was  fat  then. 
Fat  and  happy 

Before  what  I  could  never  fully  understand 

Until  the  other  girl  died 

Happened. 

AND  I  know  death  now 
As  I  never  knew  it  then. 

My  dead  father's  mother, 
A  mirror  I  know  well 
Stares  out  at  me 
From  sunken  eyes 
And  whispers  the  past. 
In  me  she  sees 
My  father 
In  her 
I  see 

Myself  and  him 

Who  lives  inside  of  me. 

Wispy,  at  times  tangible, 

Corporeal 

Lost 

Within  a  sealed  tomb 

Whose  mortar  clogs  my  heart. 

And  you, 
You  who  stare. 
Ill  at  ease 
If  you  Please. 

Let  me  mold  your  mind. 
For, 

If  I  were  to  suddenly  lunge 
Out  at  you 

And  grasp  you  by  the  hair 
And  stare 

So  strongly  into  your 

Frightened  rabbit's  eyes 

Would  you  wither 

And  shrink 

Before  my  masterful 

Manipulations; 


Or  would  you  laugh, 
LAUGH. 

And  spit  upon  this  vile 
Hypocrisy. 

Would  you  find  the  emptiness 
Which  swallows  me 
And  assist  me  in  donning 
The  ebony  cloak  of  madness 
And  depression. 

We  are  a  sleepy  and  hollow  lot 

of  Emptiness,  yes 

I  know  this  carousel 

of  faces 

And  man 

The  axis 

Too  many  women 
and  too  little  time. 

Yet  I  remember 
Many  days 
Of  friendships 
So 

Strong 

They  approach  an  essence 
We  have  all  known. 
An  essence  which 
eases 

The  terrifying  loneliness 
Of  other  nights 
Lain  alone 
On  sterile 
White  sheets. 

And  I  remember 
Other  nights 
When  you  were  warm 
And  knew  my  bed 
To  be  comfortable 
And  quiet 
Before  sunrise. 

Those  nights  I  spent 
Spinning  stories 
And  watching  you 
Slumber 

A  contented  child 

Seeking  yourself 

Within  mine, 

For  I  could  never 

Turn  to  you 

And  seek  my  own  self. 

For  the  mother 

who  turned  to  me  and  spoke, 

"Your  father  always  dressed 

as  if  he  had  just  stepped 

out  of  the  clothing  store." 

I  stopped 

The  pause  left  me 

Pregnant  with  retort 

Then  aborted 

Lost 

As  I  left  in  ignominy. 


As  in  the  night 
When  the  essence 
Rode  forth 
Into  the  darkness. 
Battered  climbers 
Scaling  an  age-old  wall 
Only  to  encounter 
A  weary  brick  layer 
Perched  atop, 
Fondling  his  trowel 
And  crying  for 
The  futility 
of  our 
Efforts. 

Or. 

Those  other  nights 

When  laughter  filled 

The  darkness 

And  the  skies 

Laughed  also 

At  our  folly  unknown. 

For, 

Lately  the  laughter  has  leftS 
Me. 

And  moved  on  to  more 

Meek 

People 

Capable  of  embracing 
its  treasure 

Without  a  word  or  whimper  of 
Protest. 

The  sadness  has  descended 
Deflating  the  last 
Droll  balloon 
And  screaming 
A  banshee 

Discovering  a  frightened 
Forehead 

To  leave  its  mark 
upon. 

And  I  am  left  in 

Darkness 

Despondent 

Seeing  as  a 

Blind  young  man 

Left  without  a  battered 

Tin  cup 

Standing  on  the  wrong 
Street  corner 
Praising  the  rain. 

For  the  mother  who  once 
slapped  me,  naming  me 
Her  "Bastard,  child". 
I  filtered  through  abstraction 
to  touch  earth 
momentarily  turned  to  see 
mother  the  woman 
before  me. 

A  tear  spilled  through  her 
rage. 

She  moved  to  embrace  me  and 
found  my  body  made  of  stone. 


But  you  know 
You  gotta  let  me 
Run. 

Run  so  Hard  and  so  Fast 
So  that 
When  I  reach 
the  leash's 
end  my 

Neck  is  damn  near  broken. 

And  then, 
Then  I  can  limp 
Back  to  the  barn 
A  tired  of  dog 
With  blisters 
On  his  pads. 

For, 

I  still  don't  know 
the  Razor's  keen 
and  noble  edge. 

Prodded  onward 
by  That  prince 
That  intellectual 
Messiah 
To  whom  I 
Subscribe 
Pushed  closer 
And  farther 
Away 

From  the  day 

As  I  still  know 

Nothing 

Of  the  razor's 

Keen  and  noble  edge. 

The  perch  to  occupy 
On  the  misty  summit 
As  the  edge 

Slices  through  the  enormous 
Core  of  frustration 
Entrenched 
Within  my  being. 

And  all  will  be  still. 

And  I  shall  pause 
To  hear 

The  smoothing  of 
The  ruffled  sea 
of  Silence. 

But  now, 

Only  stage-dirt 

And  busted  balloons. 

And  I'll  leave  here  now 
And  go  back 
To  the  backs  I 
Knew  before, 

And  stand  and  stare 
And  smoke  my  cigarette 
And  whisper, 

Good  Death. 


SOM£  Tin  cm  wei\&&      Wcm  to  6»  ineM  when 
TH^V'te  HlPJMG-.... 


Dear  Chet, 

I  am  slipping  away  from  myself.  Daily  I  find  myself 
growing  more  and  more  vague.  I  have  just  finished  searching 
the  house  for  matches,  only  to  remember  that  I  have  quit 
smoking. Today  I  spent  two  hours  in  the  grocery  store, 
watching  people  die.  The  only  thing  I  find  even  mildly 
perturbing  in  this  pastime  is  that  now  I  recognize  myself  in 
their  number.  I  am  dying,  Chet,  I  am  crumpling,  because 
there  is  nothing  left  inside  to  hold  up  the  exterior. 

Today  I  woke  up  at  my  customary  hour  of  5:30  A.M.  I 
can  hear  you  laughing  even  now,  but  you  mustn't,  you  really 
mustn't.  I  can't  tell  you  why  I  go;  I  suspect  it  is  because  it  is 
easier  to  believe  in  the  age-old  disembodied  godhead  than  it 
is  to  believe  in  other  people,  or  in  myself.  The  fleshed  and 
blooded  Christ. ..it  seems  that  I  have  also  lost  the  ability  to 
love,  and  to  care.  Yesterday  morning  my  car  ran  into  the 
path  of  a  squirrel  and  spread  his  confusion  and  death  in 
thick  puddles  on  the  highway.  I  stopped  and  got  out  to  study 
the  remains.  My  only  feeling  was  one  of  distaste  and  dislike; 
I  resented  the  fact  that  his  warm  wounds  had  made  a  mess, 
resented  the  fact  that  I  had  been  the  cause  of  such  a  mess.  I 
got  back  into  the  car  and  drove  on,  being  careful  not  to  add 
to  the  disorder. 

I  tried  to  cry  today.  I  tried  to  cry  when  I  went  down  to 
Western  Union  to  send  a  telegram  to  my  daughter.  Her  first 
summer  tour  is  over;  I  don't  need  to  remind  you  what  the 
first  summer  stock  season  means  to  someone  who  is  young, 
and  hopelessly  stage  struck,  and  in  love  ...  I  can't  remember 
what  I  said  in  the  wire  --  something  silly  and  cheerful, 
something  about  love  and  congradulations,  I  don't  know. 
This  much  later  I  can't  really  be  sure.  Neither  can  I 
remember  the  emotions  I  felt  as  I  wrote  down  my 
carbon-copy  words  of  good  cheer,  but  that  is  because  I  felt 
none.  My  action  of  sending  the  telegram  was  purely  reflex  -- 
it  is  something  I  have  been  thinking  about  doing  for  awhile, 
and  it  didn't  enter  my  mind  to  make  the  effort  required  to 
come  up  with  an  alternate  plan  of  action.  It  was  less  of  a 
bother  tomake  the  trip  to  the  telegraph  office,  which  seemed 
to  be  quite  a  long  way  from  the  house,  than  to  make  the 
decision  not  to  go. 

And  this  is  the  way  of  my  days.  But  I  was  talking  about 
crying,  wasn't  I?  And  before  that  I  was  thinking  about  early 
mass.  After  mass,  I  come  home  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee.  I 
think  about  having  a  cigarette,  but  as  1  mentioned  before 
somewhere,  I  quit  a  few  weeks  ago,  so  I  forget  about  it.  It 
would  be  too  much  of  a  bother  to  start  again. 

The  morning  wears  on.  By  10:00  or  so  there  are  inevitably 
errands  to  do.  Today  I  went  down  to  the  motor  vehicle 
department  to  get  the  new  '78  stickers  for  the  license  plates. 
I  derived  great  entertainment  from  talkling  to  the  man  in 
front  of  me  in  line.  It  took  no  great  insight  to  see  that  he  was 
dying  too,  but  no  one  else  seemed  to  notice.  But  perhaps  I 
amdeveloping  a  special  eye  for  human  decay.  Or  maybe  I  am 
just  not  fooling  myself  anymore  and  everybody  else  still  is. 

And,  oh,  God  ...  the  grocery  stores  are  by  far  the  biggest 
tombs  around.  I  go  every  day  to  watch  other  dead  people.  I 
am  mesmerized  by  their  actions.  They  seem  to  derive  great 
solace  and  contentment  from  the  labels,  labels  that  seem  to 
bear  messages  far  beyond  any  mere  statement  of  nutritive 
value.  As  sisters  in  corpsehood  wheel  away  their  carts  filled 
to  overflowing  with  placebos,  I  move  quickly  to  take  their 
place  ina  desperate  attempt  to  glimpse  even  the  remnants  of 
the  glow  they  seemed  to  see  on  the  cans  and  boxes.  But 
todayt,  I  couldn't  move  fast  enough;  I  saw  only  the  mocking 
faces  on  the  labels.  Thev  scare  me  so  I  moved  on. 


The  meat  counter  is  next.  I  am  often  transfixed  for  long 
stretches  of  time,  whole  minutes  perhaps,  by  the  slabs  of  cold 
flesh  I  see  laid  out.  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  e  before  I  am 
allowed  to  join  them.  Today  I  thought  I  saw  the  thigh  of  an 
old  friend,  but  I  hope  I  was  mistaken. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  follow.  Potatoes  stare  at  me  with 
mindless  eyes.  I  stare  back.  We  say  nothing.  Some  men  are 
bringing  in  crates  of  cherries.  They  stir  vague,  disty 
memories  of  our  warm,  stage  struck,  and  loving  summer  in 
San  Fransisco,  but  I  cannot  find  the  strength  or  the  desire  to 
color  in  the  rest  of  the  recollection,  so  I  give  up.  I  do  not  buy 
any  cherries;  their  sweet  fruit  is  long  gone,  I  gnaw  on  the 
stems  now.  I  buy  cucumbers  instead  --  their  watery 
impersonality  is  far  less  disturbing. 

Then,  even  though  'I  dread  it,  if  I  have  bought  anything 
(often  I  don't),  I  have  to  go  to  the  checkout  stand.  I  always 
choose  the  longest  line  and  hope  that  it  shuts  down  before  I 
get  ther^  ,  But  usually  it  denies  me,  just  to  be  nasty,  I'm 
convinced  ,  and  I  end  up  standing  face  to  face  with  a  prettty 
seventeen-year-old  girl  who  avoids  looking  at  my  face.  The 
death  that  is-  written  there  scares  her,  just  as  the  life  in  hers 
petrifies  me.  We  do  not  speak.  I  pay  her  and  go. 

I  don't  miss  you.  I  don't  miss  anybody,  or  anything, 
except  perhaps  myself.  I  can't  think  of  anybody  I  would  like 
to  see.  You  say  it  is  a  shame,  acrime,  a  great  sadness  that  I 
have  had  a  life  dumped,  not  placed,  in  my  lap,  a  life  that  I 
care  absolutely  nothing  about.  I  suppose  I  appreciate  your 
concern,  but  really,  I  don't  see  it  as  a  shame.  You  see,  to 
those  who  have  lost  what  passion  --  no,  not  evenpassion, 
simply  emotion  or  reaction  --  what  emotion  they  might  have 
once  possessed,  a  life  too  apathetic,  too  dead  to  die  is  more 
of  a  blessing  trhan  anything  else.  You  have  always  had  your 
pasion.  It  is  me.  I  can  say  it  now  because  it  no  longer  can 
mean  anything  to  me. I  would  stil'  love  you  if  I  could.  At 
least,  I  would  try  to  love  your  love  for  me.  I  can't  even  do 
that  anymore;  my  ego  has  been  smothered  into  a  shadow  of 
the  blazing  fire  it  once  was  -  once,  you  warmed  your  hands 
at  it,  even  as  it  burned  you.  But  believe  me,  if  you  can,  being 
happy,  or  even  just  convincing  yourself  that  you  are  happy, 
can  be  an  exhausting  ordeal. 

Sometimes  I  think  this  life  of  death  is  not  permanent.  I 
have  to  think  that  or  I  would  simply  not  get  up  in  the 
morning.  I  stay  up  late  every  night  --  two  or  three  in  the 
morning  --  and  get  up,  as  I  seem  to  have  said  before,  at  5:30. 
I  am  afraid  if  I  sleep  too  long,  I  will  never  wake  up.  I  have 
to  wake  up, Chet,  I  think  I  have  to.  I  have  to  find  something 
to  breathe  life  into  my  ashes.  But  I  am  stifiled  by  a  cloud  of 
misery  and  inutterable  boredom  —  boredom  with  my 
enviornment,  boredom  with  my  family  and  the  too 
comfortable  life  that  has  been  my  goal  since  I  learned  that 
people  could  marry  for  reasons  other  than  love  --  horrifying, 
exquisite  boredom  with  myself.  I  cannot,  and  do  not,  blame 
Daniel.  He  has  ''ved  up  to  his  end  of  this  mutual  indifference 
our  families  once  called  a  "good  match,"  and  I  must  find  no 
fault  with  s  performance  in  his  husband/father  role. 
Indeed,  if  ould  care  enough  to  blame  anyone,  I  might 
blame  you,  for  poisoning  me  with  the  delusion  that  life  can 
be  and  should  be  —  our  privilege,  you  said  —  happy. 

If  I  could  write  my  own  obituary,  I  guess  this  would  do. 

I  think  it  would  be  good  for  me  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

Love, 
Flo. 
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Fourteen 

Nightmares 

Last  night; 

Very  tired 

Remembering 

Quickly  sprinting 

To  Mother's 

Warm  room 

Leaving  those 

Monsters 

To  die 

In  the  hall. 

Now  not  quite 

Grown, 

I  had 

Fourteen 

Nightmares 

And  in  every  one 

Mother 

Died. 


A  SHORT  SCENE  IN  WHICH   WE  KILL  A  BIT  OF 
OURSELVES 


There  they  were,  three  boys,  perched  atop  the 
elevated,  screaming  at  the  stars,  kicking  each  other,  crying, 
yelling,  spitting  down  through  the  girders,  jerking  off  at  each 
other,  smoking  cigarettes,  destroying  public  property  and 
each  other  when  I  arrived.  I  was  out  for  a  walk.  It  was  a 
pleasant  evening  and  I,  too,  was  struck  by  the  extraordinarily 
clear  sky.  It  isn't  often  that  you  can  see  the  stars  in  Jackson 
Heights,  you  know  --  what  with  the  sulphur  lamps  and  all.  I 
had  originally  set  out  for  Manhattan,  by  train,  but  after 
waiting  at  the  82nd  Street  platform  for  close  to  an  hour 
without  once  seeing  a  train  pass,  I  gave  up  and  climbed 
down  to  the  tracks.  I  began  walking  east,  toward  Flushing, 
90th  Street,  Junction  Boulevard,  and  the  express  stop.  I 
encountered  the  rowdy  group  about  halfway  between  87th 
and  88th  Streets.  My  train  was  passing  and  they  were 
throwing  metal  at  it. 

I  called  out  to  them,  "Stop!  What  are  you  doing?  That  is 
my  train,  you  little  sonofabitch  beasts!"  but  do  not  think 
they  heard  me.  The  train  was  roaring  by,  spitting  bits  of 
electricity. 

The  train  passed  and  once  again  the  obnoxious  boys' 
voices  could  be  easily  heard.  They  were  talking  about  women 
in  the  most  foul  manner.  I  will  not  repeat  here  all  they  saiid, 
but  some  morcels  should  give  you  something  with  which  you 
may  gage  their  overall  tone:  "The  fucking  cunt  ate  my  big 
cock  and  spat  it  out  all  over  the  bed  I  kicked  her  She  has  big 
tits  Look  at  that  ass  Yummy,"  and  so  forth.  As  I  approached 
them,  I  became  more  and  more  distraught.  I  hoped  with  all 
my  soul  that  no  one  on  the  street  below  could  hear  them. 
The  wind  was  loud  enough,  I  reasoned,  to  drown  their 
obscenities  and  protect  the  ears  of  the  innocent.  I  assumed 
these  boys  were  intoxicated. 

Let  me  describe  to  you  these  fellows.  They  were  all  of  the 
same  age  --  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  thereabouts  --  and 
dressed  similarly  in  faded,  torn,  army  jackets  and  trousers, 
wool  caps,  construction  boots,  and  wore  shaggy,  unkempt 


hair.  As  I  came  within  about  twenty-Five  yards,  I  could 
plainly  see  one  of  them  carrying  a  bottle  of  beer  (perhaps)  or 
some  other  beverage.  They  all  had  ugly,  harsh  voices,  and 
didn 

didn't  speak  in  full  sentences.  One  was  carrying  a  small 
pocket  AM  radio  emitting  tinny,  brash  music  with  which  I 
was  not  familiar. 

One  of  the  boys  spotted  me,  pointed  for  the  benefit  of  his 
cohorts,  and  began  shouting  more  obscenities.  Soon  the 
others  joined  in  this  barrage  of  verbal  perversities.  I 
continued  my  leisurely  but  brisk  walk,  reasoning  that  if  I 
remained  calm  and  seeminly  unintimitated  they  would  keep 
their  distance,  like  semi-domesticated  animals.  They  did  not, 
however,  and  before  I  knew  it  they  were  upon  me,  taunting 
me,  punching  me,  soliciting  me  for  money.  I  suspected  they 
would  spend  whatever  I  gave  them  on  more  alcohol  and  so 
refused  to  yield  any. 

I  am  not  entirely  sure  of  the  particulars  of  what  followed, 
os  I  will  confine  my  narrative  from  here  on  in  to  facts  that  I 
have  been  able  to  substantiate.  Evidentally,  one  of  the  boys 
was  so  drunk  that  he  slipped,  fell,  andelectrocuted  himself. 
When  I  awoke.  I  was  in  my  bed  and  suffering  from  a  severe 
headache.  My  dexterity  was  temporarily  impaired  and  my 
mind  not  capable  of  extended  thought.  By  noon  or  so  I  was 
fully  recovered  and  since  then  I  have  felt  fine.  I  am  told  that 
I  joined  the  boys  in  their  drinking  and  became 
semi-conscious  before  passing  out. 

One  of  the  boys  --  now  a  close  friend  of  mine  --  and  I 
were  discussing  the  incident  a  few  months  ago.  He  told  me 
that  I  was  responsible  for  the  death  by  electrocution  of  his 
friend.  "You  burned  him  to  death!"  he  continually  accused 
me.  I  wish, here,  to  formally  absolve  myself  of  any  but  the 
bystander's  passive  responsibility  for  that  evening.  I  did  not 
burn  the  boy,  and  trust  that  you  will  accept  my  word  over 
that  of  a  ruffian. 
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A  Long  Time  Ago 

Once, 

A  long  time  ago 
I  died. 

Like  a  falling 
Stone, 

Falling  toward  earth. 
Tumbling,  Striking, 
Shattering, 
Into  incoherent 
Pieces 

Like  a  shattered  man 
Not  able 
Or  willing 
To  live. 

Once, 

A  long  time  ago 
I  was  that 
Stone. 


Sunlight  creeps  through  ice-laced  windows, 
Bringing  memories  of  North  Carolina  summers. 

A  goldfish  pond  in  our  backyard, 

Fish  captured 

In  old  washtub  pails. 

From  the  hose, 

Daddy  siphons 

And  spits  out  rancid  water. 

(I  fear  his  death  before  my  eyes.) 

Slimey  water  slides  down 

Dandelion  hills. 

Past  the  dogwood  trees, 

Forever  white. 

Daddy  and  I  leave 

In  the  stationwagon, 

Returning  with  three  sodas 

In  the  heat  of  humid  summers. 


Sponsors 

Suzanne  Nichols 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Buttrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Lewis 

Barbara  Epstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean-Paul  Valette 

Harry  Kendregan 

J.  Norman  Anderson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Mead 

Walter  J.  McNerney 

Gustavo  A.  Tavares 

Richard  E.  Shepherd 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Hoch 


Patrons 

Duncan  L.  MacFarlane 

Mrs.  Hans  Tobeason 

Jennifer  Brown 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Klapkiw 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Anspach 

Ed  and  Joyce  Kallgren 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Grossman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Berney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  B.  Cannell 

Dr.  Richard  I.  Win 

Mrs.  A.  Onassis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Posey,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  B.  McCann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Nicosia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gibb 

B.  Harry  Palevsky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  M.  Higbie, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Frank  Harlow 

R.  Richard  Schweitzer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Bartolucci 

Robert  M.  Knox,  Jr. 

Mrs.  James  Sheply 
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